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Compton Mackenzie 


EASTERN 
EPIC 


Being the story of the 
Indian Arm yin the Second World War 
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The first volume of Eastern Epic takes the story up to 
the early months of 1943. It relates the prodigious 
mobilisation India effected as a parallel to the feat of 
raising the largest—and many would say the finest— 
volunteer army the world has known. It records the 
exploits of Indian forces in many theatres of war : the 
annihilation of the Italian armies in Libya and Eritrea, 
the domination of Vichy Syria and of Iraq, the bitter 
campaigns against Rommel, the gallantry which re- 
lieved the catastrophes of Malaya, Burma and Hong 
Kong. Mr. Mackenzie has welded his diverse source 
material, which ranges from War Cabinet telegrams 
to individual patrol reports, into a coherent whole, 
dramatised by his recognition that battles are fought 
by men, not by impersonal formations. He writes with 
a vivacity and candour which brings the story to life, 
and which throws new light on decisions and on 
personalities hitherto obscured. Here, then, is a his- 
torical record of permanent value ; and here too, told 
by a master, is an enthralling story of the achievements 


of brave men. With many maps and diagrams. 3os. 
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ROGER KEYES 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET 
LORD KEYES 
by 
Cecil Aspinall-Oglander 








‘This is the story,’ writes the author, ‘of a man whose 
name had become a legend of audacity even while 
he was still alive’. Keyes’ career reads like an adven- 
ture story—the Boxer Rising, the Dover Patrol, the 
Dardanelles, Zeebrugge. His biography also takes the 
reader ‘behind the scenes’ on many famous occasions 
and includes a full account of his mission to the King 
of the Belgians. 


With 8 illustrations. 253s. 
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The Line-throwing Pistol 
which made this rescue 
possible cost £43 





All Lifeboats are equipped with this life- 
saving device, which can project a line 
150 yards. 

Help to provide this safeguard by sending 
a contribution. However small, your 
contribution may save a life. 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION | 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.| 4 
The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer 


Col. A. D. Burnett-Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., Secretary 

















Here’s a toast to the folk 
at home ! 


If duties or other circumstances 
prevent your joining the family 
circle this Christmas you can 
still contribute to the time 
honoured celebrations at home 
by means of a presentation case 
of wines and spirits from Naafi. 


Naafi presents a choice of 
eight special cases for its cus- 
tomers at home and abroad. 
Contents and prices vary — but 
their reception will be a signal 
for universal enthusiasm! 


Please place your order NOW. 


Folders showing the complete 
range of Naafi’s presentation 
cases of choice vintages are 
obtainable from your Naafi 
shop. These folders incorporate 
an order form for the conven- 
ience of customers. 





NAAFI WILL DESPATCH 
PRESENTATION CASES TO AN 
ADDRESS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
ON RECEIPT OF INSTRUCTIONS. 












CRITERION 
BANQUETING 


The elegant and _ internationally 
famous rooms of the Criterion in 
Piccadilly are available for every 
kind of social and business gather- 
ing. For Wedding Receptions, 
Luncheon Parties, Dinners and 
Dances, Masonic Banquets, Business 
Conferences and similar functions, 
please address enquiries to the 
General Manager 


A la Broche 
Restaurant and 


Cocktail Bar 


5 Jermyn Street 


























For really choice and delightful 

food under the skilful direction and 

personal attention of M. Alphonse. 

Luncheon, Dinner and Supper. 
Open until Midnight 


CRITERION IN PICCADILLY 
LIMITED- 
Piccadilly Circus, W.1 Tel: WHI 6611 
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—BOOKS— 


HUGH REES 


LIMITED 


Military, Naval and General Book- 
sellers, Stationers & Publishers 


47, PALL MALL, S.W.1 











REMEMBER 
Gino Steeples No83 


‘ quality when you want a 


good ir 8s 
Maximum U.K. prices 33/9 per bottle ; 17/7 half bottle ; “ss ved 
FROM ALL HOOSIERS 














9/2 qtr. bottle ; 3/7 miniatures 
























SPECIAL FARES 
FOR SERVICES 


You can now fly BEA between the United Kingdom and your station 
abroad ata greatly reduced fare. ..if you are serving in any of 15 garrison 
towns in Europe and North Africa. This means, for example, that 
LONDON—DUSSELDORF costs you only £12.12.0 return. For a 
full list of these special concession fares, all enquiries and bookings, apply 
to Principal Travel Agents, BEA Offices, or BEA, Dorland Hall, 14/20 
Regent Street, London, W.1. 





BRITS A eU KO fF 4.0 N AtTRWAYS 





anywhere... 


= 
GODFREY Da vis 


the first name in car hire 







anytime... 


chauffeur-driven 
self-drive 


Europe’s largest car hire operators —Established 30 years. 


Special rates for periods of 3 months or longer 
during winter months 


CALL 
wiAtt | 7 ECCLESTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
TELEPHONE | TELEPHONE: SLOanme 0022 Cables: Quickmilez, London 
CABLE Also at Neasden Lane, London, N.W.10. Telephone: GlAdstone 6474 
































wn. S. LEES-SMITH & Co. 


| INSURANCE BROKERS 


Ba over therty Yous, we frence ard 
222, Ze fave head the fronour of 
dealing etth Che pe 


frrcllemd of Gfficers 


BUSINESS TRANSACTED BY CORRESPONDENCE 
UNLESS OTHERWISE REQUESTED 


Write for particulars to :— 


SERVICES BRANCH 


LLOYDS BANK CHAMBERS 
ALDERSHOT 
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To 
y H.M. Tue Kine | 


Picture DEALERS 


By 


4°POINTMENT 


—— oe PAINTINGS 


PRINTS, CURIOS AND 
MILITARY BATTLES 





| 





2, ALBEMARLE ST. LONDON, W.1 
(adjoining Piccadilly; | 


THE PARKER GALLERY | 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED FIRM OF 
PRINT & PICTURE DEALERS FOUNDED 1750 
Telephone : Cables : 
REGent 2785 “ TAYCHPEE, LONDON” | 
CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 














By Appointmen. Naval Weed Outfittersto H.M. The King 





UNIFORM 


AND 


PLAIN CLOTHES 


Gieves 
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Estubushed 1785 
27 COLD BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W.! 
Telephone: Regent 2276 


BRANCHES 





Portemouth, South B. h. Chatham, Bath, 
Weymowh, Plymouth, Liverpoot, Edinburgh, Londonderry 
Malta, Gibrauar 
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PENINSULAR 
CAVALRY GENERAL 
Edited and annotated by T. H. McGuffie 


This collection of hitherto unpublished letters written 
by GENERAL R. B. LONG from Portugal and Spain 
in 1811, 1812 and 1813, provides new data for students of 
the period and its campaigns. There are copious notes 
on Long’s background, his career, and his bitter feud with 
Marshal Beresford. Illustrated and indexed. 15s. net 


CAP OF HONOUR 


‘THE StorY OF THE GLOUCESTE SHIRE REGIMENT 
by 
David Scott Daniell 
from material supplied by 
Colonel R. M. Grazebrook, O.B.E., M.C, 


Foreword by H. R. H. The Duke of Gloucester, K.G. 


Illustrated in colour, half-tone and line. 17s. 6d. net 




















GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 


THE STORY OF ALDERSHOT 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL HOWARD N. COLE, O.B.E., T.D. 


A History and Guide to Town and Camp 





THE BOOK 
Demy 8vo. Bound in full cloth. Frontispiece and one hundred and 
Dust Jacket in full colour, depict- eighty-two half-tone illustrations. 
ing the Arms of the Borough. Ten line illustrations, and four plates in 
Four hundred and thirty-six pages full colour. Three up-to-date maps. 


of text. 30/- NET 
A HISTORY AND GUIDE WHICH HAS NO PARALLEL 


EVERY REGIMENTAL HISTORY LIBRARY SHOULD POSSESS A COPY, FOR THE HISTORY 
OF THE ARMY IN THE PAST HUNDRED YEARS IS INTERWOVEN WITH THE STORY 


“Aldershot is known as the home oi the British Army, and as the thirty-fifth Genera: 
Officer to Command in Aldershot,” writes Major-General W. A. Dimoline, C.B., C.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.C., in his Foreword, “I am happy to commend this book to all in search of 
an authentic and detailed history of Aldershot during the last century. It will make a 
particular appeal to soldiers, for during this es the life of the Town has been inti- 
mately bound up with the life of ‘The Camp’. 





GA L E & POL D EN LTD The Printers and Publishers to the ea 


THE WELLINGTON PRESS, ALDERSHOT Phone: Aldershot 2 
LONDON PORTSMOUTH CHATHAM CAMBERLEY 














James Lock & Co. Ltd., 


Service Cap Makers & Hatters, 


WHITEHALL 8874. 








6, St. James’s Street, 


London, S.W.| 


LOCKHATTER, 
5849. LONDON. 











| STATIONED AT WHITEHALL? | 


| SUNDRIDGE PARK 


Golf Course, Hard Tennis Court, free Taxi 

service morning and evening trains. 
Children welcomed. Central heating. 
Telephone every room, Cocktail Bar. 
30 minutes Charing Cross Station. 
Special terms for Services for iong visits. 
| Tel: Ravensbourne 1172. 


Why not stay at 


HOTEL 


for comfort ? 


TELEPHONE 
TELEGRAMS 






















BOSTOCK & KIMPTON Ltp 


WINE MERCHANTS SPECIALISING IN SERVICE 
TO NAVAL, MILITARY AND AIR FORCE MESSES 


Proprietors of “* G.H.Q.” Sherry 
56 HAYMARKET 
LONDON, S.W.1 


TRAFALGAR 1441-2 
BOSKIMTOCK, LESQUARE, LONDON 





















WHITEHALL PALAC 


and the 


EXECUTION OF KING CHARLES | 


E 


The brief history of the famous Banqueting 
House of the old Whitehall Palace, built for 
James |, by Inigo Jones, includes the Execution 
and Burial of King Charles |, and is taken from 
the original by the late Reverend Canon Edgar 
Sheppard, K.C.V.O., D.D., Sub-Dean of His 


Majesty’s Chapels Royal, 1884-i921. 


Edited and annotated by the late Captain 
E. Altham, C.B., R.N., while Secretary of the 
Royal United Service Institution. 





Price Is. Od. Post Free 


Orders to the Secretary: 


Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, S.W.| 
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FOR ADAPTABILITY 





THE ALECTO SELF-PROPELLED GUN MOUNTING 


The Alecto was designed by Vickers to 
meet the need for a light self-propelled 
pes for the close support of infantry. Itis 
equally efficient as a gun tractor. Rapid 
acceleration and great manoeuvrability 
enable this dual purpose vehicle to main- 
tain a high average speed and all-round 
performance even under very severe physi- 
cal and climatic conditions, as recent tests 


have proved. 


“Armstrongs 






mited 


VICKERS HOUSE, BROADWAY, LONDON, S.W.1. 








** UNDER ROUGH CONDITIONS 
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THE INSTITUTION 


The Institution is situated opposite the Horse Guards in Whitehall. It provides 
Members with a comfortable reading room containing the leading papers, periodicals, 
and principal Service (including foreign) Journals. 


There is a Lecture theatre where lectures are given followed by discussions in 
which officers of every rank are encouraged to take part. 


Members can obtain on loan four volumes at a time from the best professional 
library in the Country. They are provided with a free copy of the JOURNAL. 


There is a private entrance to the celebrated R.U.S. Museum in the former 
Banqueting Hall of old Whitehall Palace. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Commissioned officers of all H.M: Services, including those of the Dontinions 
and Colonies, also Midshipmen of the Royal an¢ Dominion Navies, the R.N.R., 
R.N.V.R., and R.N.V.S.R. are eligible for membership without formality. 


Naval, Military, and Air Force Cadets are eligible on the recommendation of 
their Commanding Officers. 


Ladies whose names appear or have appeared in the official lists as serving or 
having served as officers in any of the three Services are eligible. 


Officers’ messes are not eligible for membership, but may subscribe to the 
JOURNAL. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
The rates of subscription are :— 
£38. es. 
Annual Subscription wk Ss i Va s+ 8 38 Ho 
Life Subscription ... an a or oo 26°68! © 
or four yearly instalments Of 5. an . -- 6 6 Oeceach. 
Covenanted Life ater ee yearly instal- 
ments of . dine 2 a ibe we hy a 


Full particulars of membership with alternative forms for bankers’ orders, 
and for deeds of covenant enabling the Institution to recover income tax, can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary, R.U.S.I., Whitehall, S.W.1. 


The JourNaAL is published in February, May, August, and November. Copies 
may be purchased by non-Members, price 7s. 6d. Annual subscription, £1 10s. 
post free. Orders should be sent to the Secretary, Royal United Service Institution, 
Whitehall, S.W.1. (With effect from 1st January, 1952, the price of the JOURNAL will be 
increased to10s. Annual subscription, {2, post free.) 


MUSEUM 


The R.U.S. Museum is open daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., except on Sundays, 
Christmas Day, and Good Friday. Members may obtain free passes for their 
friends on application to the Secretary. 


Members of the Services in uniform are admitted free. 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES 


November, 1951 


COUNCIL 


A letter of congratulations on behalf of Members of the Institution has been sent 
to General The Lord Ismay, Vice-Chairman of the Council, on his appointment to the 
Cabinet as Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations. 


STAFF 


There will shortly be a vacancy for the appointment of Librarian and applications 
are invited from retired Commissioned Officers of the Regular Services. 


Written applications, addressed to the Secretary, should include particulars of age, 
rank and any relative qualifications ; personal interviews cannot be granted at this stage. 
The closing date is 31st January, 1952. 


The tenant of the appointment is an Officer of the Institution and is required to 
take his turn as Duty Officer. 

The post carries a salary of £500, rising annually by £25, to a maximum of /650. 
The retiring age is 60, but the tenure can be extended year by year to 65 at the discretion 
of the Council. 


Members abroad may register by telegraph and forward their application by air mail. 


NEW MEMBERS 
The following officers joined the Institution between 1st August and 31st October, 
1951 :— 
NAVY 

Lieutenant-Commander (S) N. R. Beach, R.N. 
Sub-Lieutenant W. W. F. Chatterton Dickson, R.N. 
Lieutenant-Commander P. H. B. Taylor, R.N. 
Sub-Lieutenant W. S. Gueterbock, R.N. 
Captain B. B. Ramsden, Royal Marines. 
Commander H. L. Lloyd, D.S.C., R.N. 
Commander (E) H. G. H. Tracy, D.S.C., R.N. 
Lieutenant C. M. C. Branson, R.N. 
Sub-Lieutenant L. M. Chandler, R.N.R. 


ARMY 


Major C. C. Mallock, M.B.E., T.D., Royal Artillery. 

Colonel Mary Railton, Women’s Royal Army Corps. 

Captain Ghulam Dastagir, 12th Frontier Force Regiment, P.A. 
Major Ch. Mohd. Shaukat Riza, Royal Pakistan Artillery. 

2nd Lieutenant G. M. H. Baily, Territorial Army. ‘ 
Major P. R. Maclver, R.E.M.E. 

Captain S. E. Bowden, Women’s Royal Army Corps. 

Major H. H. Gardner, Royal Army Service Corps. 

Major S. A. Z. Naqvi, 16th Punjab Regiment, P.A. 

Major J. C. Denny, M.C., The Northamptonshire Regiment. 
Lieutenant J. A. G. Arnot, The Durham Light Infantry. 
Lieut.-Colonel J. H. Law, The Cameronians (Scottish Rifles). 
Captain H. M. G. Bond, The Rifle Brigade. 

Captain E. W. Fenn, Royal Army Service Corps. 

Major B. K. Favelle, The East Surrey Regiment. 

Lieutenant S. D. Bolton, 11th Hussars, P.A.O. 

Major R. A. Colvile, The Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry. 
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Captain B. M. Kilner, T.D., The Duke of Wellington’s Regiment. 
Captain E. J. Bardell, Royal Signals. 

Captain P. B. Arthur, Royal Artillery. 

Major G. A. B. Bartley-Denniss, Royal Artillery. 

Captain J. M. Evans, M.C., 1/10oth P.M.O. Gurkha Rifles. 
Captain P. M. Luttman-Johnson, Royal Signals, T.A. 

Captain W. J. F. Sutton, The Queen’s Royal Regiment. 

Major G. H. H. Dunkerton, M.B., R.A.M.C. 


AIR FORCE 


Flight Lieutenant G. A. Foss, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader J. C. Stead, D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant M. Delaney, R.A.F. 

Wing Commander P. de L. Le Cheminant, R.A.F. 
Wing Commander H. W. Seear, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant J. D. Ackerman, M.B.E., R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant M. F. V. Pearson, R.A.F. 

Pilot Officer M. S. B. Chaghtai, R.P.A.F. 

_Wing Commander R. O. Buskell, D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant A. E. Gregory, R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader J. R. Stowe, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader B. Armiger, O.B.E., R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant C. W. Cornish, R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader P. F. McD. Davies, R.A.F. 
Pilot Officer R. A. Birchall, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant J. R. Marshall, R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader R. B. B. Cockshutt, R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant W. I. Harris, A.F.C., R.A.F. 
Wing Commander Nur Khan, R.P.A.F. 


PRIZE MEMBERSHIP 


On the recommendation of the President, Royal Naval College, Greenwich, the 
following officer has been awarded five years free membership of the Institution :— 
Acting Sub-Lieutenant H. H. R. Brill, R.N. 


COVENANTED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The Council hope that many more Members will support the Scheme for Covenanted 
Subscriptions, details of which have been circulated to all Members. 


This materially assists the Institution because it enables Income Tax at the full 
current rate to be reclaimed on each subscription. It is emphasized that a Deed of 
Covenant entails no additional expense to the Member, but it goesa long way towards 
meeting the increased essential costs of administration. 


To date, there are 1,538 Annual and 781 Life Covenanted Members. 


Any Member who has not received his copy of the Scheme or who requires new forms 
is requested to communicate with the Secretary. 


LIAISON OFFICERS 
The following alterations or additions to the list of Liaison Officers, as published in 
February, have taken place :-— 
Establishment or Command Name 
- ROYAL NAVY 


H.MLS. “* Dryad ” Commander F. B. P. Brayne Nicholls, D.S.C., R.N. 
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Establishment or Command Name 
ARMY 
H.Q. Western Command ... Major A. J. Bayley, M.C., R.T.R. 
H.Q. East Africa Command ... Vacant. 
MUSEUM 
OBITUARY 


It is with great regret that the death is announced of Mr. Otto Gottstein in New York 
on 5th September, 1951. Through the great generosity of Mr. Gottstein the Institution 
acquired, in 1937, the exceptionally fine series of dioramas depicting ‘‘ The Kings’ Armies 
through the Ages.’ Mr. Gottstein later added to the series and defrayed the cost of 
maintaining all of them. 

THE BANQUETING HALL 

The beauty of the Banqueting Hall has been enhanced by the installation of four 

period candelabra, each of thirty-six lights in three tiers. 


ADDITIONS 

Full-dress uniform of a drummer, 3rd Middlesex Volunteer Artillery, c. 1885 (9523). 
Given by Major E. R. Watson, R.E. 

Four military dioramas in colour depicting (a) Recruiting, 1806; (6) Cookhouse, 
1751; (c) Relieving Sentries, 1851 ; and (d) Stables, 1900 (9525-9528). 

Four dioramas (silhouette photographs) showing incidents in the development of 
air transport by the Royal Air Force (9529-9532). 

A pair of epaulettes worn by Admiral William Young, 1761-1844 (9534). Given by 
Major P. Young, D.S.O., M.C. 

The key of the Governor’s Palace at Syracuse, taken by No. 3 Commando in 1943 
(9535). Given by Major P. Young, D.S.O., M.C. 

A Signals message ordering ‘‘ Cease Fire ’’ on 11th November, 1918 (9537). Given 
by Neil Little, Esq. 

The Order of the League of Mercy, now obsolete (9538). Bequeathed by James S. 
Willox, Esq. 

A colonel’s full-dress uniform, Engineer Volunteers, 1895 (9539). Given by Mrs. 
A. S. Turberville. 

A portrait in oils of Vice-Admiral William Young, c. 1820 (9540). Given by Major 
P. Young, D.S.O., M.C, 

A sabretache of the Middlesex Volunteer Artillery, 1875 (9541). Given by the 
Marquess of Cambridge, G.C.V.O. 

A sword which was presented to Captain William Young, R.N., by the Masters of 
Transport Vessels in commemoration of the Egyptian Expedition, 1801 (3720). Deposited 
by Dallas H. W. Young, Esq. 

A silver provision box from the travelling canteen of Napoleon I (3721). Deposited 
by J. B. Alvis, Esq. 

JOURNAL 

Offers of suitable contributions to the JouRNAL are invited. Confidential matter 
cannot be used, but there is ample scope for professional articles which contain useful 
lessons of the War; also contributions of a general Service character, such as Strategic 
Principles, Command and Leadership, Morale, Staff Work, Naval, Military, and Air 
Force History, Customs and Traditions. 

The Editor is authorized to receive articles from serving officers and if found 
suitable, to seek permission for their publication from the appropriate Service Department. 

Army officers are reminded that such articles must be accompanied by the written 
approval of the author’s Commanding Officer. 











XVili SECRETARY'S NOTES 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Members are particularly requested to notify any change of address which will affect 
the dispatch of the JOURNAL. 


Naval officers are strongly advised to keep the Institution informed of their address, 
as JOURNALS sent to them via C.W. Branch of the Admiralty are invariably greatly delayed. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
The following Christmas Cards, specially designed for Members of the Institution, 
are still available, but early application is advised. 
Card A is a reproduction in colour of an aquatint, ‘‘ Banqueting Hall, Whitehall 
Palace, when used as a Chapel Royal, 1809.’ The price, including envelopes, is 18s. per 
dozen. 


Card C has the crest of the Institution on the outside and inside a reproduction of a 
black and white sketch of the exterior of the Banqueting House. The price, including 
envelopes, is Ios. per dozen. 


*-Note.—Card B is sold out. 
Postage in each case is 6d. for one dozen, and 2d. extra for each additional dozen. 


Orders should be accompanied by the requisite remittance (including postage), as it 
is not possible to reserve against future payment. 


FOR SALE 
THE STRATEGY OF THE SouTH-East ASIA CAMPAIGN 


Owing to the demand for copies of the above-named lecture, given in 1946, by 
Admiral the Viscount Mountbatten of Burma, arrangements have been made for a 
reprint, with the appropriate pull-out map ; price 2s. 6d., post free. 
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H.M.S. “ THESEUS ” IN THE KOREAN WAR, 
AND SOME SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF NAVAL 
AVIATION IN THAT THEATRE? 


By Captain A. S. Bott, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.N. 
On Wednesday, roth October, 1951, at 3 p.m. 
ADMIRAL SIR HENRY Moore, G.C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: First, perhaps, I may, as Chairman of the Council, just say one 
or two things about the programme of lectures before we start our first lecture of the 
season. 

In this programme of lectures which we are going to offer to you before Christmas 
we have tried to cover the campaign in Korea as far as possible, and to-day we are having 
Captain Bolt talking to us about the work of his aircraft carrier out there and some 
special problems of naval aviation. . 

In two weeks’ time, General Coad, who commanded the 27th Brigade in Korea, is 
coming and will talk about the land campaign, and early in December Wing Commander 
Wykeham Barnes, one of the first R.A.F. officers in Korea, is going to come and give us 
a talk about the air campaign. Then, very early in the New Year, Mr. William Courtney 
is giving the second part of his film commentary—some of you may have seen the first 
one—on the Korean campaign. So Korea will be covered by three lectures before 
Christmas. 

Now this afternoon we have got Captain Bolt who commanded the ‘‘ Theseus,’’ one 
of our aircraft carriers, in Korea from 9th October until 2oth April, and that, as you can 
see, covered the extremely difficult time of the winter flying conditions and the winter 
weather, and so it is an extremely important space of time that he is covering. Since he 
has been back he has been appointed to the Admiralty as Director of the Air Warfare 
Division, carrying on and bringing back his experience for the benefit of the Navy as a 
whole. 

I suppose that as your Chairman I ought to be able to tell you something about his 
back history. As far as I know we have never served together and he has escaped serving 
under me at all. I am told that very early in the war he was flying an aircraft with the 
new minesweeping device of those times, trying to sweep mines from an aircraft, and if 
anyone wants to take on a very unpleasant job I should recommend that one. Otherwise 
I am afraid that I know nothing about his background ; and I will now let him talk for 
himself. 


LECTURE 
.M.S. ‘‘ THESEUS ”’ returned to Portsmouth from the Summer cruise on 
Ist July, 1950. The 17th Carrier Air Group had been disembarked to Ford 


about three weeks earlier to make room for the R.N.V.R. 1832 Squadron 
which was due for embarked training. The ship’s early return was dictated by the 





1 A sketch-map of Korea faces page 636. 
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necessity, for her to prepare for service in the Far East and, since a shooting war had 
started in Korea, this service promised to be exciting. 


At Ford, the 17th C.A.G. was getting down to an intensive programme of ground 
attack and air combat training, but time was short as the leave period had to be 
taken into account. 


Originally it had been intended that the ‘‘ Theseus’ should leave the United 
Kingdom in September but the shortage of aircraft replacements in the Far East 
for H.M.S. “ Triumph,” who was operating Seafire 47 and Firefly 1, caused the 
programme to be accelerated by one month. Thus, instead of ten weeks, only six 
weeks were available for preparations and during this period half the ship’s company 
would be on seasonal leave. 


It had been decided that the Air Group would be increased to 21 Sea Fury 
+ 2 Reserve and 12 Firefly V. The ship had to be stored accordingly and a 
greatly increased outfit of ammunition had to be embarked. In addition, the naval 
drafting changes entailed the relief of 30 per cent. of the ship’s company and no less 
than 50 per cent. of the engine room complement, including half the officers. It 
had been décided that the ship must be docked before departure and nothing could 
persuade the dockyard to have the ship in the floating dock for less than 17 days. 
This decision resulted in much work late in the dog watches to complete the storing 
and provisioning programme as storing ship in the floating dock is a long drawn out 
and tedious business. It also made it impossible to paint the ship before departure, 


The Air Group had been making good progress ashore but 11 new Fury and three 
new Firefly pilots were required and ten of these were straight out of the Operational 
Flying School pipeline. Two experienced pilots joined the Group from H.M.S. 
“ Vengeance,” and later two more from H.M.S. “‘ Glory ’’ in the Mediterranean. There 
was, however, a hard core of aircrew of the 17th C.A.G. which had reached a high level 
of all-round efficiency during an intensive work-up in the Summer cruise. 


In view of our object, very comprehensive precautions had been taken against 
sabotage. This put a heavy load on busy officers, but after the explosion at 
Bedenham, I think everyone was convinced of the necessity. The ship sailed on 
time, leaving Spithead at 1000 on 18th August after a farewell address from the 
Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleet, who wished us God speed and pointed out that 
our progress would be watched with interest. 


Certainly the next few days were packed with interest and the dilution of the 
Air Group with so many inexperienced pilots gave us all cause for much thought. 


TRAINING ON PASSAGE 


Favourable winds on passage to Malta resulted in a day being gained in spite 
of daily flying exercises lasting well into the evening: It was decided, with the 
Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean’s, concurrence, that a day’s aerodrome dummy 
deck landings would be carried out at Hal Far, followed by two days deck landing 
practice in the vicinity of Malta before proceeding to Aden. It was hoped that this 
would steady up some of the newcomers and give the Air Group Commander and 
his Squadron Commanders a chance to make a fair decision on the ability of one or 
two of the borderline cases. It was decided later that two Fury and one Firefly 
pilot were in need of more flying training before coming to the deck and these officers 
were accordingly discharged to Hal Far. The Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, 
then delayed the ship’s programme by two days to give the ship’s company a very 
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welcome 48 hours in Grand Harbour. From the time of leaving Malta, the flying 
rapidly improved. The removal of three doubtful starters appeared to give con- 
fidence to the other ex-pipeline pilots and their steadiness on the deck increased 
daily. 

Originally, our attendant destroyer, H.M.S. “ Cheviot,’’ was to have left us off 
Colombo, but the Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, had authorized me to take 
her on to Singapore if the progress of the working up programme indicated that this 
step was necessary. As luck would have it, there was serious engine trouble 24 hours 
after leaving Aden. The lubrication of the port main circulator pump failed suddenly 
and before the pump could be stopped, all the bearings had run. The port engine 
had to be stopped and the ship proceeded on one shaft at about 14 knots. For three 
days the engine room staff toiled in a temperature frequently as high as 133°F, and 
then repairs were completed. Not only had the bearings to be remetalled, but 
scoring on the shaft had to be built up by welding. It was a difficult job magnifi- 
cently done, but it was only one of many that lay ahead of the engine room 
department. 


Eventually the ship was again on two shafts but the weather in the Indian 
Ocean was rough and we had to take care with our flying programme, as we were 
far from diversion airfields and, above all, we did not want to smash up our aircraft 
before getting to the War. I requested permission to take H.M.S. “‘ Cheviot ” on to 
Singapore and this was approved. H.M.S. ‘“‘ Theseus ” did not stop at Colombo, but 
we were able to deliver a live 1,000 lb. bomb at Puttalan when a Firefly was unable 
to jettison or release its bombs before landing on. The bomb came off on landing 
and outpaced the Firefly down the runway and not for the first time we were grateful 
for the efficiency of the safety arrangements. On another occasion a bomb had come 
off a Firefly as it was catapulted. This also was a 1,000 pounder and it picked up 
sufficient speed to fall very deliberately into the sea over the bows. 


BUILDING UP EFFICIENCY 


I have dealt at some length with our passage out because this was the working 
up period and it was during this time that Commander (Air), Lieutenant-Commander 
(Flying) and the rest of the team laid the foundation of steady and consistent 
operation off and on the deck which, to my mind, is the fundamental requirement 
for high intensity flying operations. It is clear, I think, that the maintenance 
personnel cannot cope with accident damage to aircraft at the same time as main- 
taining them and their equipment at the high state of efficiency required for war. 
Moreover, battle damage had to be expected and our reserves were a long way from 
the zone of operation. And so, during the working up programme, we had pursued 
a policy of giving overriding priority to the elimination of deck landing and taxying 
accidents. If there was any doubt about an approach, the pilot was waved off and 
gradually a consistency was developed which proved so valuable later. Similarly, 
great attention was given to catapult drill, as every operational sortie required to be 
either catapulted or ‘‘ratogged’’ (rocket assisted take-off gear). Experience gained 
earlier in catapulting Vampires, etc., in the Summer cruise had resulted in intervals 
of 50-55 seconds, but a new crew had to be trained for the Korean War and this 
crew was eventually to return figures such as an average of 42 seconds each for ten 
Furies. 


When the “ Theseus ”’ arrived at Singapore on 16th September, we were feeling 
fairly confident that the worst was over. After the Commander-in-Chief had visited 
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the ship it was decided to curtail our stop there by four days and, continue on to 
Hong Kong, where we were required to work up in Colony defence exercises before 
going on to Korea. Accordingly we sailed from Singapore on 20th September, 
provisions, naval and air stores, and even ammunition being heaped on the flight 
deck in a last-minute frantic rush as, of course, the programme had been worked out 
quite differently. However, Commander (S) showed admirable restraint on this as 
on several subsequent occasions. 


H.M.S. “‘ Constance’’ was our attendant destroyer from Singapore to Hong 
Kong and H.M.S. “ Cheviot ”’ lost no time in returning to her station. 


On arrival at Hong Kong, a number of aircraft were disembarked to Kai Tak 
to enable the Air Group pilots to fly and exercise with the Army and Air Force in 
Colony defence-exercises. Meanwhile, the ship was to have seven days maintenance 
in harbour and this period was never exceeded in length during the next eight 
months. 

At Hong Kong the Air Group sustained a heavy loss when Lieutenant Green 
was killed in a flying exercise with the Army. He had been outstanding as senior 
pilot in 807 Squadron and his knowledge of ground attack, tactical reconnaissance, 
and Army co-operation generally had made him invaluable as an instructor. 


H.M.S. “Triumph” arrived at Hong Kong on 29th September and the 
‘‘ Theseus ”’ sailed on 2nd October for Sasebo, Japan. The inevitable typhoon was 
in the offing and for a time speed was reduced to eight knots to avoid weather damage 
to the attendant destroyer. The ‘‘ Theseus’ arrived at Sasebo on 5th October and 
found a large fleet of American and British ships lying at buoys in the harbour. 
We were warmly welcomed by Admiral Andrewes. 


BACKGROUND OF THE WAR 


Now, perhaps, a word about the background to the hostilities in Korea might 
refresh your memories of the events leading up to 9th October, 1950, when H.M.S. 
“ Theseus ”’ started operations in Korean waters. 

You will remember that, as a result of an arrangement made at the Yalta 
Conference, Korea was divided at the 38th Parallel in August, 1945, and that the 
Soviet Army accepted the surrender of all Japanese forces to the North of that 
Parallel, while the U.S. Army accepted surrender of forces to the South. Thereafter, 
all attempts to unify the country were successfully frustrated by the Russians. You 
will perhaps remember that as a result of the non-co-operative attitude of the 
Russians, separate elections were held in 1948, when the People’s Republic of North 
Korea was formed and recognized by the Soviet Union, while the Republic of Korea 
was inaugurated in the South on roth May, 1948, and recognized by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on 12th December, 1948. 

Soviet troops were withdrawn from the North by December, 1948, and by July, 
1949, the last 500 American troops were withdrawn from the South, although the 
American occupation ended officially on 23rd August, 1948. A commission which 
arrived in Korea in February, 1949, made several abortive attempts to unite the two 
halves of the country. While all this was going on, a tense political atmosphere was 
established in the approved Hitler/Stalin fashion, and there were constant skirmishes 
between border patrols. Quantities of Russian arms were pushed into the country 

and by June, 1950, the North Korean forces had been built up to about 90,000 
troops, 180 tanks, and 175 operational-type aircraft—which compared somewhat 
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favourably with the Republic of Korea forces of about the same numerical strength 
but with no armour or heavy artillery and only 13 Piper Cubs and 10 Harvards. In 
the absence of the American forces which had departed 11 months before, Moscow 
deemed the moment propitious on 25th June, 1950, to blow the whistle and the 
invasion of South Korea was set in motion. 


By the end of June the invaders had reached the Han River, Seoul had fallen, 
and the capital had been moved to Taejon. The advance down the western side of 
the country continued at a greater pace than down the eastern side and by the end of 
July the south-eastern corner of the country remained in the defenders’ hands. 
The capital had been transferred to Taegu; Pusan, the most important port of the 
country, was still held. August saw still further contraction of the defenders’ pre- 
carious foothold, but the build-up of United Nations forces had begun. 


THE COUNTER-OFFENSIVE 


On 15th September, the counter-offensive started with a landing at Inchon. 
Over 260 ships took part—the main thrust being directed at Seoul. At the same time 
forces in the south-eastern corner started the break-out from the 125-mile perimeter. 
A pincer movement developed with forces driving South-East from Inchon and 
North-West from the Taegu area and large numbers of the enemy were cut off in the 
South-West where even now they continue to offer guerrilla resistance, though not of 
a very serious nature. 

On gth October, when the ‘‘ Theseus ”’ arrived in the Yellow Sea to start opera- 
tions, the front line stretched roughly from the 38th Parallel on the West coast to 
Wonsan. 

At this juncture it might be appropriate to describe the naval Command set-up 
for the Korean campaign. 


In overall command of all United Nations naval forces was Commander Naval 
Forces Far East (Comnavfe)—Vice-Admiral Joy, U.S.N.—with his H.Q. at Tokyo. 
Operating under him were four task forces which included T.F. 77 under the command 
of Vice-Admiral Struble (later relieved by Vice-Admiral Martin) and Task Force 95 
under the command of Rear-Admiral Smith, U.S.N., later relieved for a period by Vice- 
Admiral Andrewes. Task Force 95 was divided into East and West coast blockade 
groups (95°2 and 95-1) and a minesweeping group (95-6) and the Republic of Korea 
Navy (957). Task Group 95:1 comprised British Commonwealth and Allied ships 
under the command of Vice-Admiral Andrewes with his H.Q. in the ‘“‘ Ladybird,” 
a converted Butterfield and Swires passenger ship which was secured to the jetty at 
the U.S. naval base at Sasebo. H.M.S. ‘‘ Theseus ’’ with a screen of, as a rule, four 
destroyers formed Task Element 95-11. Later a U.S.N. light fleet carrier, the 
“ Bataan,’’ and some U.S.N. destroyers were added to this group. 


THE ARMY COMMAND IN KOREA FROM SEPTEMBER, 1950 TO APRIL, I95I 


When H.M.S. “ Theseus ’’ arrived in the operational area at the beginning of 
October, 1950, the United Nations land forces were working under two Commands. 
On the West, the Eighth U.S. Army operated under Major-General (Johnny) Walker ; 
on the East the U.S. X Corps operated under Major-General Almond. There 
was no co-ordinated command stretching across Korea, and in the centre of Korea 
there was no organized force similar to the West and East forces. Both Major- 
General Walker and Major-General Almond seemed to be more or less independent 
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of each other, while General MacArthur exercised overall command of all the forces 
in the field, from Tokyo. 

This system of command obtained during the United Nations land forces’ 
advance in October, and during their withdrawal in November and December, 1950, 
and could hardly be regarded as satisfactory. 

Then, at the end of December, 1950, Major-General Walker was killed in a jeep 
accident in Seoul. -Lieut.-General Ridgway then arrived in Korea from America. 
He immediately took over command of both the Eighth Army and of X Corps and, 
for the first time since the outbreak of the Korean War in June, 1950, the United 
Nations land forces were co-ordinated under one command, and a firm line was 
established right across Korea instead of, as previously, strong forces on the West 
and East with a weakness in the centre of the country. General MacArthur still 
exercised overall command of the United Nations forces from Tokyo, but Lieut.- 
General Ridgway was the first Commander to command, in the field, all the United 
Nations land forces in Korea. 

This situation existed until 11th April, 1951, when General MacArthur was 
relieved:of all his commands by President Truman. Lieut.-General Ridgway then 
took over from General MacArthur and went to Tokyo, and Lieut.-General Van 
Fleet arrived in Korea frorh America and took over Lieut.-General Ridgway’s job 
as Commander United Nations land forces in Korea, and carried out his command 
actually in Korea from Eighth U.S. Army (Eusak) H.Q. in Taegu. This situation still 
exists. 

THE NAvy’s TASKS 


The aim of the combined navies was to maintain a continuous blockade of the 
enemy-held coast of Korea, to prevent amphibious landings of men or supplies by 
the enemy, to protect sea transport, and to support the U.N. land forces by air and 
by bombardment. 


Commander Task Group 95-1’s operational orders for Task Element 95-11 
required a daily reconnaissance flight as early as practicable of the West coast to 
check in particular on any shipping movements and to detect any enemy mining 
activities. In this connection special fishing sanctuaries by day and night were 
established for Republic of Korea sampans and junks. The orders secondly 
required Combat Air patrols and Anti-Submarine patrols to be flown over elements 
of the group as required. Tirdly, bombardment spotting aircraft were to be 
provided for units of the group as required. Fourthly, surveillance of certain 
enemy air fields which might provide a threat to West coast forces was required. 
And lastly, aircraft were to be provided in indirect or close air support of the land 
forces. 

H.M.S. “ Theseus ’’ left Sasebo on 8th October,’ 1950, with Flag Officer Second- 
in-Command, Far Eastern Fleet, and his operational staff embarked. The first 
setback occurred during flying exercises that day. Owing to the typhoon on the way 
from Hong Kong, no flying had been possible for several days, so it was decided to 
give as many pilots as possible a trip before operations began on gth October. A 
Firefly jumped both barriers on landing and wrote itself off and two more Fireflies 
in the deck park. The damaged aircraft were reduced to spares and produce and 
gave us urgently needed spare power plants. This was actually the last serious 
landing accident in the operational area. Since leaving the United Kingdom on 
18th August, 562 deck landings had been achieved on passage. 
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On gth October, flying operations began and strikes were flown over Haeju and 
Chinnampo. The Fleet Aviation Officer, Commander Carver, flew ashore to Kimpo in 
a Firefly to find out details of the helicopter search and rescue organization. Satis- 
factory arrangements were made and on the very next day a U.S.A.F. helicopter 
picked up Lieutenant Leonard who had been shot down and badly injured about 80 
miles behind the enemy lines. This very gallant rescue has been fully described else- 
where, so I will not describe it further. 


During the ‘‘ Theseus’s ”’ first operational period—oth to 22nd October—a con- 
siderable advance was made by the United Nations forces to a line North of Pyon- 
gyang-Wonsan. Targets were attacked in the Hwanghai Province and as far 
North as Pakchon and Chonju. Everywhere the North Koreans were in retreat. 
Much attention was paid by our aircraft to Chinnampo which it was hoped to open 
up as a supply port. Sea Furies flew 264 sorties and Fireflies 120, but by the end of 
the period the catapult had completed more than 1,000 shots since new wires were 
rove, and serious stranding had become apparent. 


The first operational period was, of course, the time when the aircrew learned 
the terrain and it was fortunate that during this period the flak was neither intense 
nor particularly effective. The North Koreans had become somewhat demoralized 
and the United Nations forces were advancing. 


The failure of the catapult reevings presented the ship with a difficult problem. 
As far as was known, nc carrier had fitted new reevings without dockyard assistance 
and it was understood that dead load trials would be required afterwards. While 
this was being debated, an urgent requirement arose for the “ Theseus” to return 
to the Yellow Sea to give cover and support to minesweeping operations in the 
Chinnampo Estuary. Six Fireflies were temporarily disembarked to Iwakuni to 
reduce the size of the deck park, as it was intended to operate the Furies with a free 
take off and any Firefly strikes with rocket assisted take-off gear. A helicopter 
was embarked for minespotting duties and the ‘‘ Theseus ”’ sailed on 27th October 
after only four days for rest and replenishment. 


WITHDRAWAL FOR REPAIRS 


On 6th November, the “ Theseus ”’ again left the operational area and returned 
to Sasebo. The helicopter had been transferred to an L.S.T. and as the front line 
was by then well to the North of Pyongyang, it was considered that shore-based 
aircraft could provide any cover necessary for the sweeping operations. In all, 269 
sorties were flown during this period, but in view of the rapid advance of our troops 
there were few strike targets available and everyone was anxious to get away to 
repair the catapult. However, the situation in North Korea was beginning to show 
signs of deterioration as masses of Chinese troops crossed the Manchurian borders 
into North Korea on the very day that the “‘ Theseus ”’ left the Yellow Sea. It was 
thought at first that these troops had entered Korea to protect the hydro-electric 
power stations which provided supplies of electricity for Manchuria from Korea. 
Alternatively, it was considered that the Chinese intended to create a neutral zone on 
the Korean side of the Manchurian frontier. Whatever the interpretation, the fact 
was that the United Nations forces pressed on to the northward with an assurance 
that they would have the job finished in time to be home by Christmas ! 

So strongly did this view prevail that plans were made for a considerable re- 


deployment of the British and Commonwealth Naval forces away from Japanese 
and North Korean waters. H.M.S. ‘‘ Theseus’’ was sailed from Sasebo to Hong 
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Kong on 8th November to renew the catapult reevings and to carry out Colony 
defence exercises as soon as this had been done. H.M.C.S. “‘ Sioux” sailed with us 
and we had to run the gauntlet of the usual typhoon. I think this one was called 
Clara. Anyway, she mauled the “Sioux ’”’ pretty severely in the early morning of 
roth November, when she broached to three times and had the port side of her upper 
deck swept clear of boats, davits, carley floats, ladders, and so on. 


By the time the “‘ Theseus ”’ arrived at Hong Kong on Saturday, 11th November, 
the reevings had been renewed and on the following Monday the ship was at sea 
testing them out with live shots. The operation of reeving new wires took rather a 
long time on this first occasion as the wires had to be rat tailed first. Later on the 
job was reduced to one of about 48 hours but there is a good deal of work in it. 


During the next few days we had some interesting exercises off Hong Kong and 
we found that the sea and weather conditions there at this time of the year were 
much less favourable than in the Yellow Sea. 


THE ENEMY’S OFFENSIVE 


The“visit, however, was cut short three weeks later by the development of a 
serious situation in Korea. The Chinese Communist forces had launched a major 
offensive and United Nations forces were in full retreat and needed all available air 
support. The air group was embarked from Kai Tak and, on 1st December, the 
“‘ Theseus ”’ sailed from Hong Kong to Sasebo with Flag Officer Second-in-Command 
Far East Fleet and staff embarked. 


By 5th December, the ship was back in the Yellow Sea attacking enemy com- 
munications in an endeavour to give our ground forces time to regroup and reorganize. 


From 5th to 26th December, inclusive, was a period of maximum effort. Six 
hundred and thirty operational sorties were flown, of which 336 were offensive. There 
was a break of three days, in the middle of which one day was spent in harbour 
ammunitioning. We were unable to replenish ammunition at sea and the short call 
at Sasebo entailed three days absence from the operational area. Later on we were 
able to overcome this difficulty by working an alternating cycle of nine or ten days 
operations followed by nine or ten days on passage and replenishing at Sasebo or 
Kure, working opposite watches at first with the two U.S. carriers ‘‘ Badoeng Straits ”’ 
and “ Sicily’ (who operated together) and later with the U.S. carrier “ Bataan.”’ 
This routine proved must less strenuous. 


Our efforts in December were amply rewarded by the results achieved and both 
Furies and Fireflies achieved great destruction on bridges, rolling stock, M/T dumps, 
troops, and all the rest of the gear of an advancing army. The Air Force ashore at 
this time was handicapped by having to pull out of the forward airfields and a carrier, 
without the anxiety of having to watch its lines of communications, was able to put 
its whole effort into attacking the enemy. This is an ability of carriers which it is 
well to remember. 


The Chinese offensive had been halted but in early January another major 
attack was launched and by mid-January, the United Nations forces were back on a 
line South of Suwon and Wonju. Thereafter the situation steadily improved and 
under General Ridgway our forces went over to the offensive and fought back slowly 
and steadily, consolidating their gains. On the last day of the ‘‘ Theseus’s ’’ opera- 
tions, 19th April, the front line was, for the most part, to the North of the 38th 
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So much for the broad picture of the land battle, which I have had time to touch 
on only very briefly. Now for some more detail about the air operations. 


DEFENSIVE PATROLS 


First of all, A/S patrols. It was known that the North Koreans had been 
presented with two submarines, and although the threat of submarine attack was 
regarded as slight, the precaution was taken of maintaining an: A/S patrol of one 
Firefly. The substitution of 55-gallon nacelle tanks for radar sets on all Fireflies 
detracted little from their efficiency as A/S aircraft in daytime, and it was regarded 
as well worth while putting them up on A/S patrols. In any event, the A/S patrol 
aircraft was always extremely uséful for investigating any surface contacts. 


A Combat Air Patrol was maintained throughout daylight hours and this 
represented a standing commitment on the ship’s flying output. The ship normally 
operated in the Yellow Sea not far from the Shantung Peninsula and although air 
warning radar gave very good results, it was decided that standing fighter patrols 
were necessary. Considerable attention was given to the possible requirement to 
augment the Combat Air Patrol at short notice if required and this is not always 
easy with a single carrier. We were satisfied, however, that a warm reception would 
have been ready for anyone attempting to interfere with our operations. On no 
occasion did any of the ‘‘ Theseus’s’’ aircraft have the good fortune to engage in air 
combat with enemy aircraft, though considerable experience was gained in intercep- 
ting aircraft subsequently identified as friendly. The number of interceptions ran 
into thousands, the majority being U.S. Air Force medium bombers. No incidents 
occurred through faulty recognition. During the winter months the Combat Air 
Patrol was frequently used under ship radar control to make a reconnaissance for 
snowstorms, and the information obtained from this source and the ship’s radar 
enabled the vessel, as a general rule, to keep the deck free from snow by evading the 
storms. 

Bombardment spotting was conducted very successfully with both American and 
British ships, using Anglo-American combined procedures. A large part of the 
spotting was carried out for the ships bombarding at Inchon in January and early 
February, and later along the coast of the Hwanchae Province when a simulated 
amphibious landing was being staged. During the final operation period, gth to 19th 
April, when the ‘‘ Theseus ’’ was sent in company with the “ Bataan ”’ to operate off 
the East coast, considerable spotting was carried out for ships bombarding Wonsan 
and Songjin. For this last operation, the light fleet carriers had been shifted from 
their usual patrol area in the Yellow Sea to replace the 7th Fleet carriers. 


Armed reconnaissances, air strikes and Close Air Support were co-ordinated 
through the Joint Operations Centre which was initially located at Seoul, but which 
in January moved back to Taegu. This centre provided a connecting link between 
Eighth Army H.Q. (Eusak) under General Walker initially, and then General Ridge- 
way, and between the 5th Air Force in Korea (Fafik) under Major-General Partridge. 
At the J.0.C. were three U.S. Navy and one R.N. liaison officers. At the start of 
each operational period the carriers sent a courier aircraft to collect from the J.O.C. 
special Intelligence material and target assignments and, during operations, special 
information such as the position of the bomb line, targets being attacked by Bag 
and B26 bombers, and flak positions, were passed by signal. 


For the purpose of assigning armed reconnaissance sorties, special overlay 
traced maps were provided by the J.0.C., dividing the enemy-held territory into a 
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series of lettered areas and designating the main roads by colours and numbers. 
Daylight armed reconnaissance by United Nations aircraft completely brought to a 
halt all enemy traffic movements. Only by night was the enemy able to move. By 
day all road traffic was very cleverly camouflaged and only by experience, and after 
getting to know the country, were aircrew able to spot them. Flying at a very low 
height for close inspection of the countryside was not an economical proposition. 
It courted trouble from rifle and burp-gun fire. Fifteen hundred feet was regarded as 
a normal good reconnaissance height, but over towns and other heavily defended 
areas a height of 5,000 feet or more was regarded as prudent. 


BRIDGE TARGETS 


Bombing strikes were mainly directed against bridges. Close study of photo- 
graphs was needed in the selection of bridge targets. After the thaw, when road 
transport could no longer traverse rivers on the ice, some bridges became of vital 
importance to the enemy, while others could be bypassed by fords. A lot of fords 
were constructed, the river beds being built up to a few feet from the surface and no 
bombing attacks could be effective against them. Wheel tracks showing up on photos 
clearly disclosed where these fords existed. Thus bridge attacks were concentrated on 
those which did not have adjoining fords. The selection of rail bridge targets was 
dictated largely by the existence of any continuous stretch of undamaged railway line. 
The enemy was very adept in effecting repairs, particularly if only a span of a bridge 
and not a support had been knocked down and constant visits to the same bridge 
became necessary. Korea is a type of country for which road and rail communications 
require a very large number of bridges. There was thus a very large number of bridge 
targets. To discourage the repair gangs, 6-8 hour delay fuses were often placed in a 
proportion of bombs used for the last strike of the day. 


For Close Air Support of ground forces, tactical air control parties and forward 


controllers were set up to correspond with the British type of forward control party . 


and air contact teams. In addition, considerable use was made of Harvard aircraft 
for directing air attacks. The actual method employed made full use of the undisputed 
air superiority enjoyed by the United Nations forces and might require some modifica- 
tion if this were not the case. 


For the most part controlled attacks were made on ridges held by the enemy. 
It was usually impossible to see the enemy from a fast flying operational aircraft. 
They remained too well hidden amongst trees and in their foxholes, and to spray the 
area blindly with bombs, rockets, and bullets, may not always have been very effec- 
tive. The Americans made considerable use of napalm which, with its wider effective 
lethal area, was a much more effective weapon than those carried by our aircraft. 
Even so, hundreds of casualties must have been caused by our aircraft. 


The weather for the most part was favourable for air operations, though there 
were a lot of snowstorms in December and January. Considerable use was made of 
the radar plan position indicator on the compass platform to avoid these and 
of reports from the Combat Air Patrol as already mentioned. The Yellow Sea from 
October, 1950 to April, 1951, rarely became sufficiently disturbed to prevent flying 
operations from a light fleet carrier and although there were no met. reports from 
the West on which to base weather forecasts, the aircraft were always success- 
fully recalled before the weather closed in, except on one occasion when it was 
necessary to divert them to a shore base. Since so much of Korea is mountainous 
country, with peaks of 5,000 to 6,000 feet, air operations require a high degree of 
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flying skill when cloud, as it so often does, covers the high ground. It says a lot 
for the formation and instrument flying of our pilots that no losses were sustained 
on this score, particularly on Close Air Support missions when attacks were made 
on ridges which were very close to a cloud base. 


THE VALUE OF HELICOPTERS 


For search and rescue, helicopters played an invaluable part. No less than four 
of the ‘“Theseus’s’’ pilots were rescued from behind enemy lines, and four aircrew were 
picked up from the sea by helicopter. For the last operational period, a U.S.N. 
helicopter was transferred to the “ Theseus ’’ and operated as a plane guard. It was 
a Sikorsky, similar to our Dragonfly, but fitted with an anti-coning device which 
permitted its operation from the flight deck in wind speeds up to 35 and 40 knots 
instead of only about 22 knots. No difficulty was thus presented in flying it off and 
landing it on before and after each range of aircraft was catapulted and deck landed. 


In the Yellow Sea, the usual datum position, or in American parlance, point 
Oboe, was some miles West of Clifford Island and usually we remained close to that 
position. Shallow water and avoidance of land radar echoes necessitated remaining 
out some distance. This involved a 70- to 80-mile flight over the sea when proceeding 
to and from the target area. Initially, during very cold weather, a search and rescue 
destroyer, known as a “‘ Bird-dog,’’ was stationed about half-way between position 
Oboe and Inchon. Later, when the enemy was evicted from Inchon, the Bird-dog 
duties were taken over by a Harbour Entrance Control Vessel. The destroyer 
“ Nootka,” when acting as Bird-dog, was kind enough to rescue the Air Group 
Commander when he was obliged to ditch after his aircraft had been damaged by 
A/A fire. When the “ Nootka” came alongside to transfer him, she made the signal 
“ Your bird, Sir. My tail is wagging.” 


PROBLEMS OF TAKE-OFF 


And now a few words on the general conduct of flying operations. Twenty-three 
Sea Furies, 12 Fireflies and one Sea Otter or helicopter were carried on board. It was 
found that 2}-hour sorties were desirable, and that 45-gallon drop-tanks, and 
55-gallon nacelle tanks should be carried by Sea Furies and Fireflies respectively. 
Wind speed requirements for aircraft so fitted and carrying armament stores, neces- 
sitated the catapult being used for all launches and when the catapult failed for a 
short period, Rocket Assisted Take-off had to be used. Sea Furies with 2 x 500 lb. 
bombs and drop-tanks need 28 knots of wind down the deck for catapulting. Because 
224 knots was about the maximum for the “ Theseus ” (needing her bottom scraped), 
and because more often than not winds were liable to die down to almost nothing, it 
was decided to fit rockets to Sea Furies and leave the bombing to Fireflies, in which full 
load required only 21 knots of wind down the deck when being catapulted. With a 
vast amount of practice the catapulting intervals were cut down to a satisfactory 
extent and it was noticeable that when working in company with the “ Bataan,”’ 
—oth to 16th April—we kept pace with her launching from two catapults, while on 
no occasion were we beaten by her on deck landing intervals. It is only fair to point 
out, however, that her Air Group had not been embarked for long. 


In six and a half months of operations, excluding the break of three weeks at 
Hong Kong, a total of 3,489 operational sorties were flown. It was found that 50 
sorties per day was a desirable flying target for five 2}-hour details, although when an 
extra effort was required, it was possible to increase this, and on one day 66 sorties 
were flown. This high rate of operating was achieved only by good drill. Every man 
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learned what was required of him ; servicing, re-arming, and aircraft handling were 
always conducted at a satisfactory speed even when temperatures were below freezing 
point on the flight deck. The deck landing accident rate was kept at an extremely low 
figure. 

Two-and-a-half-hour details allowed adequate time for refuelling and re-arming, 
but there were frequent occasions when an aircraft requiring an emergency landing 
necessitated the range of aircraft prepared for the next sortie to be spotted forward. 
Since wings of Sea Furies and Fireflies were not folded with bombs and rockets on the 
bomb carriers, these landings were liable to throw the planned programme out of gear. 
It is noteworthy that the U.S. Navy Corsair aircraft do not suffer from this drawback 
—bomb-carriers are fitted under the centre planes and wing folding design is sufficiently 
robust to withstand the extra weight of armament stores. 


For some bombing strikes 2 x’ 1,000 lb. bombs were carried by each Firefly 
instead of 2 x 500 lb. bombs. The Sea Fury aircraft carried rocket projectiles and, 
with their cannons in addition, were very effective ground attack aircraft. 


I think some details of sorties flown would be of interest. 


The first table shows the number of sorties flown by Furies and Fireflies during 
each of the operational periods. These have been divided up into defensive and 
offensive as it is of interest to see how much of the effort is expended in attacking the 
enemy compared with defending one’s own force or forces. A carrier operating alone 
must obviously operate at high intensity or all its effort will be absorbed in protecting 
itself. Further, it has to justify the efforts of its screen as well although, of course, the 
task element reckoned as a surface force was an effective unit in enforcing the blockade 
apartffrom its value in strikes on land targets. 


























Table I 
H.M.S. “ THEsEus ”—SortTiEs FLown 
Date Fireflies Furies Defensive Offensive Total 
oth-z1st October, 1950... 120 (73 Off.) 264 (130 Off.) 181 203 384 
(47 Def.) (134 Def.) 
27th October— 40 (4 Off.) 229 140 129 269 
6th November, 1950 (36 Def.) 
5th-26th December, 1950 207 423 294 336 630 
7th-16th January, 1951 102 199 117 184 301 
26th January— 
3rd February, 1951 ... 151 257 102 306 408 
14th-23rd February,1951 =137 243 115 265 380 
5th-13th March, 1951... 118 220 113 226 339 
23rd March- 144 238 132 253 385 
1st April, 1951 (includes 3 
Sea Otters) 
oth-1oth April, 1951 ... 146 247 108 285 393 


Total Operational Sorties = 3,489 
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The greatest sustained effort was in December, but the achievements in January 
and February, when 1,089 sorties were flown in bitterly cold weather, when daylight 
hours were short and snowstorms plentiful, was probably the most arduous period. 
In March, the weather greatly improved and in that month the highest monthly total 
of sorties (724) was recorded. 

The next table shows the flying hours and deck landings, and for five months the 
average flying hours per month per pilot. It must be realized that the Firefly pilots 
were flying few defensive sorties compared with the Furies and in sorties over enemy 
territory they achieved similar figures to their Fury colleagues. The difference in 
times was mainly accounted for by Combat Air Patrols, 

No more than two H.E. bombs were ever carried by an aircraft, so the bomb 
expenditure represents 783 bombing sorties. 


Table II 


H.M.S. ‘‘ THESEus ”’ 
Operational details only (non-operational flying excluded) 





807 Squadron 810 Squadron 
Average Average 
Month Hours D.L.s hours per Hours D.L.s hours per 
pilot pilot 
1950 
October ... 826-05 361 — 307-10 142 — 
November... 234-40 121 oo 28-40 18 _ 
December... 1,071-15 447 53 "519-10 218 44-30 
1951 
January ... 860-55 368 40 450-40 203 31 
February ... 859-55 361 38-30 509-23 208 34-35 
March ++ 1,033-50 422 45 574-15 241 38-15 
April ws 713-40 281 31 403-40 164 27 
Total ... 5,600-20 2,361 2,993-00 1,088 
20 mm. ammunition expended: 528,815 (about 10,000 rounds per average operational 
day). 


R/P.s expended: 7,317. 
500 lb. bombs expended: 1,474. 
1,000 lb. bombs expended: 92. 


REPLACEMENTS AND REINFORCEMENTS 


Aircraft replacements were supplied by H.M.S. ‘‘ Unicorn,’”’ who acted as ferry 
carrier and aircraft repair ship. For all practical purposes, Royal Naval air operations 
were conducted without the support of airfield facilities closer than Singapore, about 
2,500 miles away. The aircraft were brought up from Singapore in H.M.S. “ Unicorn,”’ 
and retained on board until required by the operational carrier. Replacements could 
be flown off the ‘‘ Unicorn,” if necessary. Time expired aircraft or duds were trans- 
ferred to the ‘‘ Unicorn,”’ on the return of the “‘ Theseus ’’ to harbour. In general, the 
support given by the “‘ Unicorn ’’ and the Naval Air Base at Singapore was essential 
to the conduct of these operations. The pipeline for the supply of aircraft was a long 
one, 12,000 miles from the United Kingdom to Korea, and every effort was made in 
the “ Theseus ”’ to eliminate damage and wastage due to accident. Very considerable 
success attended these efforts and there were only five barrier engagements during 
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the whole of the time in the operational area. In three of these a late arrester wire 
had been engaged and the damage to the aircraft was easily repairable on board. 


From 1st December, 1950, to 1st February, 1951, the only deck landing accident 
of any kind was a slight propellor peck by a Firefly. A total of 1,236 landings were 
achieved in this period. When the Air Group disembarked from the “‘ Theseus ” 
in May, 1951, another long sequence of about 800 accident-free deck landings had 
been built up and this sequence had not been broken when the Group reformed. 


The supply of replacement aircraft and air stores presented probably the most 
difficult logistic problem. However carefully and completely a carrier is stored, there 
is always a requirement for air freight for sending urgently needed air stores out to it, 
and it was found that the transit time by air from England to Tokyo was usually less 
than the time required to move gear by railway from Tokyo to the base at Sasebo. 


Experience also indicated that replacement aircrew should be retained in the 
United Kingdom and sent out by air as required. The individuals concerned could be 
in the carrier within a week provided that all inoculations had been done beforehand. 


It was difficult.to provide reasonable recreation facilities for aircrew in Japan for 
a variety of reasons. For one thing, the carrier never spent more than seven consecu- 
tive days in harbour and during that time was rarely at more than four to eight hours 
notice for sea. Air crew could not therefore be sent away to rest centres. For the 
ship’s company, too, a short spell in harbour meant provisioning, ammunitioning, and 
maintenance—not much in the way of leave. However, by restricting the period of 
operations to six or seven months and going all out during that time, it was found that 
morale remained at a very high level in all departments. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I would like to say a word on the United Nations aspect of the 
Korean war. It is a most heartening picture to see the troops and Navies of many 
different countries working and fighting together under one unified command, and this 
despite the diversity of languages, customs, and ways of life. As far as naval opera- 
tions are concerned, very valuable experience has been gained by ships of the British 
Commonwealth working in the same task groups and elements as ships of the U.S. 
Navy under both British and American tactical command. For a number of years 
there has been a high degree of conformity in carrier operational technique between 
the two Navies and this has now been brought a stage closer by experience gained in 
these operations. British naval aviation, which was reborn in the dark days immedi- 
ately prior to the 1939-45 War, performed remarkable feats during the war period but 
a good deal of improvization was required in many directions. Now, the lessons of 
that war have been digested and a stringent test has been given to the basic organiza- 
tion of naval aviation under difficult conditions at the other side of the World. The 
results have been most satisfactory and in my opinion justify the Navy’s claim to 
up-to-date equipment of the highest quality. 


DISCUSSION 


THE CHAIRMAN : If any of you would now like to ask questions or start a discussion 
it would be very helpful, and Captain Bolt will try to answer any questions that are 
put to him. 

Majyor-GENERAL B. T. WiLson: What liaison did you have with the troops on the 
ground ? How did you get the detail of the bridges and the ground targets that you had 
to attack ? How did you get information about them ? 
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THE LECTURER: We were allocated an area by the Joint Operations Centre at Taegu, 
an area of roads and railways which were our responsibility to keep knocked out ; and it 
was a fairly big area and we usually found sufficient targets in that area. If we ran out 
of targets we asked for more and a fresh allocation was made by the Joint Operations 
Centre. 

VicE-ADMIRAL Sir Guy RoyLe: I think you said that we intercepted 1,000 of our 
own aircraft, or, rather, friendly aircraft, without any unfortunate accidents. I should 
like you to explain how that happened. Another thing is that you said that we were 
never intercepted or we never intercepted or had to fight any other enemy aircraft. 


Tue LecTuRER: That was so, Taking the last question first, of course it must be 
realised that the efforts of H.M.S. ‘‘ Theseus ’’ were a very small drop in the ocean of 
the air effort as a whole and that when we were flying 50 sorties a day, three or four big 
American carriers on the East coast may have been flying 150 and that the aircraft ashore 
may have been flying up to 500 or 600 sorties. The high performance MIG aircraft did 
not come very far away from the Yalu river right up North, There was very little enemy 
air activity to the South of the 38th parallel—an occasional hit-and-run attack on Inchon, 
usually made very early in the morning or at dusk—and in actual fact our aircraft were 
carrying out their strikes under the overall cover of high performance shore-based jet 
aircraft. That really accounts for the fact that we saw so little of the enemy air. A little 
was seen of the enemy air on one or two occasions early in the war in the vicinity of 
Chinnampo, but the enemy made no attempt to stand and fight. The Air Group Com- 
mander, who is here today, was creeping up on the rear of a MIG when it saw him coming 
and opened up and away it went. 


VicE-ADMIRAL Sir Guy RoyLE: What was the answer to the second part of my 
question ? 

THE LECTURER: The answer to the second question, which was about the inter- 
ception of friendly aircraft, is that we were flying combat air patrols and we were about 
50 or 60 miles off the coast and the whole time going up the coast were quantities of 
B.29 bombers, usually flying from Okinawa to bomb the bridges of the Yalu river, and 
whenever we found unidentified aircraft in our vicinity we always sent our fighters to 
have a look at them. It was good practice for the radar control and for the aircraft. 
But we were always able to identify them as B.29’s or occasional patrol aircraft, sometimes 
a Sunderland or a Neptune or something of that nature. There were no mistakes in 
recognition, and therefore no accidents occurred. We actually carried out about 3,000 
interceptions during the whole of the period. 


CAPTAIN SIR CHARLES MADDEN, R.N.: You said there were no mistakes made in 
recognition. This recognition was all done visually, was it ? 

The LEcTURER: Yes. 

CAPTAIN SIR CHARLES MADDEN, R.N.: Did anybody use I.F.F. in the Korean war ? 

THE LEcTURER: Yes, I.F.F. was used but it was of doubtful security value being 
of an obsolete type. Not all shore-based aircraft used it. 

Captain D. Gitmour, R.N.: Was the supply ship “ Unicorn’ in attendance 
practically continuously on you when you were on operational work or did she come out 
periodically ? You said something about transference. 

THE LEcTuRER: The main function of the ‘“‘ Unicorn ” was to bring up the aircraft 
from Singapore to Japan. She was given a load of aircraft at Singapore and brought 
them up and as a rule remained in Sasebo and replenished us on our return to harbour. 
Early on we were in need of aircraft and she came to us and flew off the aircraft, but that 
was the only occasion. 


Captain D. Gitmour, R.N.: Fuelling, was that the same ? 
THE LEcTURER: No, we always fuelled at sea during periods of operations. 
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SQUADRON LEADER CLEMENTI: Did the “‘ Theseus ”’ operate aircraft by night at 
all, and to what extent was she equipped for that purpose ? 


THE LECTURER: We did not operate aircraft at night but, in order that the crew 
should be comparatively accustomed to working in the dark, we started off by flying off 
our first strikes and patrols before light in the mornings so that the night-flying procedure 
would be exercised and the pilots would be used to it. We did not operate at night 
because there was no need tc fly by night and, in any case, we could not have operated 
at the same intensity by day and flown at night as well. But the ship was fully equipped 
for night-flying. 

REAR-ADMIRAL W. A. BisHop: Was weather information adequate ? You mentioned 
that nothing was available from the West and indeed I imagine that nothing was available 
from the whole of China. Did you get all that was required ? 


THE LECTURER: We, of course, as you rightly say, got no information from any 
part of China and the meteorological information was extremely sketchy. In fact, it was 
completely inadequate. One just had to operate more or less by the light of Nature and 
sometimes send out our combat air patrols to the windward, possibly to 120-130 miles, 
to see what was coming along. Of course, we got a certain amount of information from 
radar. The heavy storms showed up very well on the radar scans. 


THE ‘CHAIRMAN: Might I ask if you were not linked up in any way with what might 
be called the common meteorological service for the whole of the United Nations forces ? 
That leads me to think that one would have expected that long-distance aircraft for this 
purpose might have been used to supply information further to the West and give you 
really better data. Was that done at all ? 


THE LECTURER: The difficulty was that the Yellow Sea is a very narrow sea and the 
Shantung Peninsula sticks out towards Korea, and in order to fly any weather aircraft 
to the West you would have had to fly over China. There was a meteorological organiza- 
tion, but it was the ships on the West coast of Korea which supplied the information for 
the use of the ships on the East coast. However, being on the windward side, the prevail- 
ing wind being from the North-West, had its advantages because as a rule we had better 
visibility to the West of the land mass than the people to the East had. 


Vicr-ApMIRAL Str Guy RoyLe: Were your aircraft ordered not to fly over the 
38th Parallel ? 

THe Lecturer: No, Sir. We were constantly flying over the-38th Parallel. We 
did not fly over China but only over North Korea. 


COMMANDER HoiMEs: Does the rule still hold good in light fleet carriers that you 
cannot fly on Fireflies and Furies without some natural wind, and, if it does, did you have 
any calm days when you could not fly at all ? 

THE LECTURER: We were able to fly with no natural wind and were doing so quite 
considerably. We were landing aircraft sometimes at 20 knots wind speed. There were 
no occasions when lack of wind stopped our flying operations. 


REAR-ADMIRAL C. ABEL SMITH: You may have covered the point but I should like 
to be certain about it. Did you have satisfactory co-operation with Army Headquarters, 
the J.0.C. ? Did you have some officer specialist in naval aviation at the Headquarters. 
later on to see what the Navy or the Army wanted and what could be done ? 


THE LecTuRER: The Joint Operations Centre at Taegu was in actual fact an Air 
Force organization and it was not a combined Army-Air Force Headquarters. The 
United States Army had a number of officers attached to it—some fairly senior officers 
were there—and, of course, the Joint Operations Centre was only a very short distance 
from the General’s own Headquarters. The United States Navy was represented by 
three officers—the senior one was a commander—and we were represented by one officer, 
a lieutenant-commander, who was an observer from the ‘‘ Theseus.” But it was in no 
sense, as we understand it, a combined Services Headquarters directing operations. 
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H.M.S. "° THESEUS | 


CoLoNEL T. H. Smitu: You referred to the bombing of bridges over the Yalu River. 
Did you have occasion to deal with the hydro-electric stations on the Yalu River ? 


THE LEcTURER: Our naval aircraft did not actually go for the Yalu River bridges ; 
we were operating a bit further South than that. For some reason which was never 
explained to me, the hydro-electric stations were not allowed to be attacked. Whether 
that is still the case I do not know, but it was up to the time we left in April. 

CoLonEL T. H. SmitH: You know the reason for that. It is because the hydro- 
electric stations’ supplies of power went both to the North and to the South. The North, 
I presume, have friends on the other side, and to the South there is trouble where the 
North Koreans are dealing with it. I am always interested, because Northern Korea is 
almost entirely industrial and the rest of the South is agricultural, and the reason why 
they have that trouble is, I suppose, because the South Koreans have the food supplies 
and the Northern Koreans have the industrial part or the secondary industries, 

Tue LEcTURER: One would assume that it is absolutely essential to the country’s 
economy that at some time it should be united. 

Major-GENERAL B, T. Witson: Did you ever attack any enemy artillery or army 
targets on the ground ? 

THE LECTURER: We were constantly attacking army targets with rockets and 
bombs and front guns. 

Major-GENERAL B, T. WILSON: What maps of the country had you ? 

THE LecTuRER: They were all obtained from the United States Army and Air 
Force sources ; they had an enormous organization for dealing with this. 

Major-GENERAL B. T. Witson: Were they good maps ? 

THE LECTURER: Very good indeed. That is confirmed by my Air Group Commander 
sitting here. They were able to produce relief maps which were very valuable, with the 


contours raised five times so that you got a very good impression of what the country 
looked like from the air. That was a process which I think we have not got in this Country. 


THE CHAIRMAN: If there are no more questions, there is just one thing that strikes 
me—lI expect it strikes all of you really—and that is that when one looks at one of these 
tables which shows the amount expended by one small carrier in that short period of time, 
it does point a very good finger at the logistic problem which would face one if one were 
trying to operate a large number of carriers at any time. Again, as Captain Bolt has just 
explained, the ‘‘ Unicorn ”’ had only the ‘‘ Theseus ” to look after. But I think we have 
only one ‘“‘ Unicorn,’”’ or there may be one other—we have not many—and therefore it 
may not always be so easy to get your aircraft ferried up in the future as it was then. I 
think that is one of the very big lessons. This table shows what was actually used by one 
ship, and to move that amount about the World takes a very large quantity of shipping 
and everything else. 

I am sure all of you would like me to say how very much we appreciate Captain Bolt’s 
coming here this afternoon and telling us at first-hand what they did; without question 
a very fine performance by one ship. The only sad part to my mind is how little is known, 
or has been known, in this Country and on the other side of the Atlantic about what the 
British ships were doing. I wish a good deal of what Captain Bolt has told us to-day could 
have been put into the papers a good deal earlier. On behalf of everybody here, Captain. 
Bolt, thank you very much indeed for coming. (Applause.) 


















SQUADRONS 
By WinG CoMMANDER K. R. C. SLATER, O.B.E., A.F.C. 


INTRODUCTION 


N conjunction with the Royal Navy, the role of Coastal Command is to safeguard 
[= sea communications. At the present time, Russia and her satellites are the 

most dangerous potential enemies with whom we must reckon and intelligence 
regarding Soviet naval forces indicates that we must be prepared to contend with 
two main threats to our shipping in the event of war. First and foremost, there is 
the Russian underwater fleet, estimated to consist of between 300 and 500 submarines 
of all types, as compared with the 60 possessed by Germany in 1939. Secondly, the 
Soviet Navy is believed to have under construction a number of fast cruisers, 
specifically designed to operate as commerce raiders. 


Should hostilities break out, therefore, one of the primary tasks of the Royal 
Navy and our maritime air forces will be to secure the safe and timely arrival of 
shipping’: against underwater attack and against attacks by surface raiders. 
Accordingly, the purpose of this paper is to review the role of our Coastal Command 
and naval reconnaissance squadrons in countering these threats, and to consider how 
they should be armed to meet the possibility of war in the immediate future. 


FUNCTIONS OF MARITIME RECONNAISSANCE 
AIRCRAFT IN THE PROTECTION OF SEA COMMUNICATIONS 

Defence Against Mining 

Mining the approaches to ports and harbours is a type of operation for which 
submarines are particularly suited and, in view of the known emphasis placed by 
the Soviet Navy on mine warfare, we must expect this form of attack to be developed 
against us on a large scale, either just prior to, or immediately following the outbreak 
of war. It is likewise conceivable that enemy submarines may also operate midget 
units in an attempt to plant atomic mines inside our major ports. If successfully 
delivered, attacks of this nature could disrupt our maritime communications far 
more effectively than the sinking of ships at sea. 


However, the mining of inshore waters by submarine calls for extremely accurate 
navigation, if minefields are to be correctly located and the operations carried through 
without undue hazard. This means that submarines must carry out the final stages 
of their approach at periscope depth in order to obtain the observations required to 
fix their position, and in doing so they are obliged to expose themselves to the risk 
of detection from the air. Hence, the first step in countering mine-laying operations 
by a submarine lies in the provision of standing air reconnaissance patrols over 
threatened areas. 


Once located, it is important that submarines should be attacked immediately, 
since they represent fleeting targets of opportunity which must not be allowed to 
escape. On the other hand, the equipment required to track and kill a submerged 
submarine can only be carried in fairly large and expensive aircraft, so that when 
surface craft are available to strike swiftly upon receipt of sighting reports from the 
air, as would normally be the case in the vicinity of main ports, then it is usually 
more economical to rely on surface craft to kill, using aircraft primarily as a means 
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of detection. Thus, the first function of our maritime reconnaissance forces is to 
provide standing anti-submarine spotting patrols over the inshore approaches to 
ports and harbours. 


Anti-Submarine Defence in Focal Areas 

In mid-ocean, evasion is probably the most effective method of safeguarding 
shipping against underwater attack. However, all sea communications converge on 
focal areas, such as the Western Approaches, where a large concentration of targets 
is unavoidably presented to the enemy and evasion can no longer be exploited as a 
means of defence. Hence it is against the focal areas that the enemy must be ex- 
pected to concentrate his maximum underwater effort and, unless forced to retreat 
by the effectiveness of our countermeasures, his initial offensive may be disastrously 
successful. Accordingly, it is essential that sufficient anti-submarine forces be 
deployed in these areas to deprive U-boats of all freedom of action and to 
ensure their destruction whenever and wherever located. 


Because of their ability to search vast stretches of ocean at high speed, the use 
of aircraft is clearly the most economical means of denying the enemy freedom of 
action, provided that once submarines have been located, means are available to 
neutralize them effectively. At the present time, since ships equipped with asdic 
are still able to hunt and kill submerged submarines with greater precision and 
reliability than is possible using airborne equipment, it seems likely that close 
protection of shipping will continue to be carried out by fast escort frigates for some 
years to come. Thus aircraft operating in the immediate vicinity of convoys should 
be able to call upon ships to attack submarines as soon as they are sighted. 


However, with the advent of long range pattern-running torpedoes, our best 
chance of protecting convoys against underwater attack is to kill submarines before 
they can position themselves to strike. To this end anti-submarine offensive sweeps 
must be operated continuously throughout each focal area, and although the ideal 
method of carrying out such sweeps is to employ hunter/killer combinations of ships 
and aircraft, it often happens that ships cannot be spared for the purpose, when the 
task will have to be undertaken by aircraft operating independently. Hence, the 
two main functions to be performed by reconnaissance aircraft in the anti-submarine 
defence of focal areas are, first, to act as the eyes of convoy escort ships and, 
secondly, to carry out anti-submarine offensive sweeps either with or without the 
support of surface forces. 


Anti-Submarine Defence in Mid-Ocean 

We have previously noted that the underwater threat to our convoys in,mid- 
ocean is unlikely to become serious until the build-up of our counter-offensive has 
succeeded in driving U-boats away from the focal areas. On reaching this stage, 
therefore, it is imperative that we should continue to wrest the initiative from the 
enemy by forcing him to remain on the defensive. To do this we need to provide 
for the close tactical defence of our convoys as economically as possible so that our 
maximum effort can be devoted to operating offensive patrols in enemy transit areas 
with the three-fold object of :— 

(a) Locating and killing submarines before they are in a position to 
threaten our shipping. 

(6) Forcing enemy submarines to remain submerged, thereby minimizing 
their chances of intercepting convoys, first by reducing their radius of action 
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and secondly by restricting opportunities for visual and radar search. 

(c) Gaining intelligence regarding the disposition of enemy submarines so 
that convoys can be diverted away from threatened areas. 

For reasons already established when discussing anti-submarine defence in focal 
areas, the close tactical defence of convoys is best undertaken by surface ships 
operating with the assistance of spotter aircraft. On the other hand, owing to the 
vast distances which must be continuously patrolled, primary responsibility for 
carrying the offensive into enemy transit areas is best undertaken by very long range 
reconnaissance aircraft, capable of operating effectively against enemy submarines 
with or without the support of surface forces. 


Defence Against Surface Raiders 

From the enemy point of view, the main advantages to be gained from the use 
of surface raiders lies not in the number of ships sunk (though this may well be 
considerable) but in the loss of shipping capacity imposed upon us indirectly, by the 
need to reorganize our convoy escort system, once the presence of a surface raider 
is suspected, and also in the vast naval and air effort which must be deployed in 
order to hunt even one cruiser-class raider. Therefore, in order to minimize the 
disruptive effect of an enemy surface raiding campaign, it is imperative that raiders 
should be cornered and destroyed as soon as possible after they have put to sea. 
To this end, our maritime reconnaissance squadrons have a vitally important part 
to play, their task being to locate raiders immediately their presence has been 
disclosed and to shadow them until they can be engaged by an adequate force. 


Summary of Functions 
Having reviewed the principal functions of maritime reconnaissance squadrons, 
in relation to each of the major threats, these functions can now be summarized as 
follows :— 
(a) Continuous anti-submarine reconnaissance of inshore waters. 
(6) Anti-submarine spotting in support of convoy escort frigates. 
(c) Continuous anti-submarine sweeps of focal and transit areas with or 
without the support of surface forces. 
(@) Search and shadow patrols against enemy surface raiders. 


Factors AFFECTING THE NATURE OF MARITIME RECONNAISSANCE AIRCRAFT 
The Need for All-Weather Search Factlities 


Since ships and submarines can remain at sea for weeks at a time, regardless of 
weather, it is clearly essential that maritime reconnaissance aircraft should be capable 
of detecting them by day or by night in all conditions of visibility. This means that 
aircraft must be able to carry all the necessary search equipment, together with the 
crew needed to operate it, and to maintain an efficient visual look-out for the 
maximum period the aircraft is likely to be on patrol. 


Cost 

It is important to bear in mind that quality is no substitute for quantity in 
maritime reconnaissance operations, which frequently involve the maintenance of 
standing patrols over large areas. Indeed, where anti-submarine operations are 
concerned, the mere threat of aircraft overhead is usually sufficient to deprive U-boat 
commanders of their freedom of action, almost regardless of the type of aircraft 
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employed. In these circumstances, therefore, quantity is even more vitally important 
than quality, i.e., the direct antithesis of air defence requirements. Hence it is 
important that aircraft intended for maritime reconnaissance duties should be cheap 
to produce and operate in large numbers, so far as this can be achieved without 
sacrificing other essential requirements. 


Ship-borne or Shore-based 


In deciding when it is preferable for maritime reconnaissance aircraft to be ship- 
borne and when they should be shore-based, it is necessary to consider the nature 
of the task, the availability of aircraft carriers, and the size of aircraft involved. 
If the task is one involving tactical reconnaissance, in conjunction with convoy 
escort forces or a naval task force, then it is plainly an advantage if the aircraft can 
be operated from a ship. Not only are ship-borne aircraft on the spot whenever 
required but their use eliminates a prodigious waste of effort which would otherwise 
be involved in transit flying from shore bases. 

On the other hand, the use of ship-borne aircraft to carry out tasks such as 
anti-submarine sweeps in enemy transit areas at present involves committing a 
valuable aircraft carrier, together with its attendant escort. In such circumstances 
the use of shore-based aircraft may frequently be more economical. Indeed, the 
availability and huge cost of operating fleet carriers is likely to restrict severely the 
use of aircraft which can only be operated from ships of this size. 


In this connection it must be appreciated that the construction of even one fleet 
carrier absorbs a significant proportion of our national resources in highly skilled 
manpower and material—quite apart from the large crew and elaborate docking 
facilities required to keep her in commission. Moreover, giant aircraft carriers are 
exceptionally vulnerable to air and surface attack and need the protection of a 
surface anti-submarine screen—in fact they may even have to be escorted by cruisers, 
or a battleship if there is any risk of encountering heavily armed enemy units. 
Thus the deployment of these great ships automatically gives rise to a defensive 
commitment for which it may not always be possible to provide the necessary forces. 


During the last war, small escort carriers and dual purpose merchant aircraft 
carriers were produced quickly and at a comparatively low cost but the restricted size 
and speed of this type of carrier imposes severe limitations on the pay-load and per- 
formance of any conventional aircraft with which they can be armed. In this con- 
nection it is important to note that the latest fleet reconnaissance aircraft, the Fairey 
GR.17, cannot readily be operated from anything smaller than a light fleet carrier. 


Nevertheless, where, for example, the requirements of air defence make the 
presence of a fleet carrier essential, then the potential value of these larger units as 
bases for anti-submarine reconnaissance aircraft must be fully exploited, since only 
in this way is it possible to reap the maximum dividend from the capital resources 
invested in the carrier and its escort. Considerations such as these may therefore 
justify the use of carrier-borne aircraft for reconnaissance purposes which could 
otherwise be fulfilled more economically by shore-based aircraft. 


In some cases, of course, the size of aircraft required for particular tasks virtually 
precludes the possibility of operating them from ships. For example, all the crew, 
together with the search equipment and armament, required to track and kill 
submerged submarines entirely without the support of surface forces, can only be 
carried satisfactorily in very large aircraft which must inevitably be shore-based. 
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Generally speaking however, in the absence of special considerations, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that aircraft intended primarily for tactical reconnaissance, 
in the vicinity of convoys or naval task forces, should normally be ship-borne, whilst 
aircraft required to carry out strategic reconnaissance and independent anti- 
submarine sweeps, should be shore-based. 


Landplanes or Flying Boats 


From the military aspect, the choice between landplanes and flying boats for 
maritime reconnaissance duties is governed primarily by strategic factors which vary 
according to the theatre in which the force is to be disposed. Flying boat designers 
generally agree that in speed and load carrying capacity, the landplane is inevitably 
superior to the flying boat until an all-up weight of about 300,000 Ib. is reached, 
after which, due mainly to the massive weight of the undercarriage assembly in giant 
landplanes, the advantage switches to the flying boat. It is also indisputable that 
the maintenance, refuelling, and re-armament of flying boats at moorings involves 
difficulties and delays not suffered by landplanes, with the result that a far higher 
utilization rate is possible with the latter type of aircraft. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that, strategically, the ability of flying 
boats to operate in all weathers from primitive and indestructable bases, can be 
extremely valuable. The cost and delay involved in building airfields is completely 
eliminated, enabling this type of aircraft to be switched rapidly from one area of 
operations to another in a matter of hours. Such an advantage is tremendous in 
maritime warfare where threats may develop anywhere within a vast theatre of 
operations, necessitating frequent adjustment to the deployment of maritime 
reconnaissance forces. On balance, then, where there is a deficiency of strategically 
well-placed airfields, the greater mobility of the flying boat far outweighs its technical 
shortcomings in comparison with landplanes. 


Examining the availability of landplane and flying boat bases in British or . 


friendly territory, in relation to the defence of our sea communications, it is evident 
that there are enough airfields flanking the North Atlantic and Mediterranean sea 
routes to provide for their complete coverage by landplane. In the Indian Ocean 
and elsewhere, however, airfields are few and far between, whereas there is an 
abundance of suitable flying boat bases from which all important routes can be 
adequately patrolled. Hence it appears that the greater part of our shore-based 
maritime reconnaissance force should consist of landplanes, with additional flying 
boat squadrons for use mainly in the Indian and Pacific Ocean. 


Summary of Requirements 

To summarize, therefore, we see that maritime reconnaissance aircraft should 
be inexpensive and capable of detecting the enemy in all weathers ; also that tactical 
reconnaissance aircraft should be of a type which can be operated equally well either 
from ships or shore bases. Aircraft intended primarily for strategic reconnaissance 
and anti-submarine sweeps, however, should comprise part of a shore-based force 
consisting mostly of landplanes in the Atlantic and Mediterranean and of flying boats 
elsewhere. 


TYPES OF AIRCRAFT REQUIRED 


The general requirements for maritime reconnaissance aircraft having been 
established, it is now appropriate to consider types of aircraft for use in particular 
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roles. In doing so, reconnaissance tasks may be divided into three broad categories, 
namely those which are primarily concerned with spotting the enemy ; those which 
involve striking him at the same time; and those concerned with locating and 
shadowing surface raiders. 


Spotting Aircraft 

Anti-submarine patrols over inshore waters, and in the vicinity of convoys and 
naval task forces, are mainly concerned to locate the enemy so that he can be attacked 
by surface ships. For this purpose, therefore, we need an aircraft having the following 
characteristics :— 

(a) Capable of being operated in all weathers from either shore bases or 

small, dual purpose carriers sych as the merchant ship carriers of the 1939-45 

War. 

(b) Good endurance. 

(c) Adequate radio and search equipment. 

(d) A large enough crew to maintain an efficient visual search—i.e. not less 
than three. 

(e) Striking power to kill a surfaced or schnorkelling submarine (this is 
desirable but not absolutely essential). 

(f) Cheap to produce and operate in large numbers. 

Of the above requirements, the first is undoubtedly the most difficult to fulfil 
and within the immediate future it virtually restricts our selection to a choice between 
conventional aircraft, of a size and performance comparable to the venerable Sword- 
fish, blimps, or helicopters. 


Conventional aircraft in the Swordfish category have the advantage of being 
reasonably cheap to produce whilst experience in the 1939-45 War shows that they 
can be operated fairly successfully at night and in bad weather conditions. Neverthe- 
less, the extent of deck space required for take-off and landing necessitates the 
provision of an elaborate and expensive modification to the superstructure of a 
merchant ship. Moreover, the need to head the carrier into the wind when flying 
on and off is a serious handicap when ships have to be sailed in convoy. 


The United States Navy has made extensive use of blimps for inshore patrols and 
convoy escort duties and there is no doubt that, given suitable weather conditions, they 
can be employed most effectively in this role. Not only is the endurance of this type of 
aircraft measured in days rather than hours, but it should be quite feasible to devise 
means of replenishing and refuelling them from merchant ships when necessary. 
Moreover, since there is no inherent limitation to the size of these aircraft, they can 
readily be adapted to carry all the crew, equipment, and armament required to track 
and kill submerged submarines. On the other hand, blimps are exceedingly expensive 
to build and operate (costing in the region of £200,000 apiece) and are also very 
vulnerable to A.A. fire, added to which they cannot be used in regions where there 
is any risk of encountering severe icing conditions. This latter disadvantage 
inevitably rules out the possibility of utilizing them in the North Atlantic during the 
winter. 

Trials to evaluate the usefulness of helicopters for maritime reconnaissance 
purposes are now being carried out on both sides of the Atlantic. Recent experience 
in Korea has demonstrated the ability of helicopters to operate reliably either from 
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ships or shore bases under exceptionally difficult conditions and the use of these 
aircraft for anti-submarine spotting patrols would appear to offer many advantages. 
In the first place, they are not unduly expensive, if produced in large enough 
quantities ; secondly, they can be flown on and off a small deck-space and it should 
therefore be relatively simple and inexpensive to modify suitable types of merchant 
ship, in considerable numbers, to serve as dual-purpose carriers ; thirdly, it should 
be quite feasible to design a helicopter having an endurance of between three and 
five hours, to carry a crew of three and the radio and search equipment for anti- 
submarine reconnaissance. 

The most serious drawback to helicopters, in their present stage of evolution, 
is the severe strain imposed upon the pilot during prolonged flights and the extreme 
difficulty of flying them on instruments and at night. However, an automatic pilot 
is now under development, and when this is available it should minimize pilot strain, 
at the same time greatly improving the all-weather and night flying characteristics 
of this type of aircraft. ; 

Thus, reviewing the comparative suitability of conventional aircraft, blimps, 
and helicopters for anti-submarine spotting purposes, it is evident that although 
conventional aircraft are capable of meeting most requirements, their use demands 
the provision of carriers which are expensive to improvise and which have to be 
headed into the wind when flying on and off. In the case of the blimps, whilst they 
can be most effective, given suitable weather conditions, they are very costly to 
build and are unsuitable for use on the North Atlantic route in Winter. Helicopters, 
on the other hand, are free from the disadvantages associated with the other two 
types of aircraft but at the present time are unsuitable for carrying out prolonged 
flights or for use at night or in bad weather. On balance, however, given the 
necessary priority in development, it is evident that helicopters should be capable 
of satisfying our requirement for a large number of ship-borne spotting aircraft more 
nearly, and more economically, than is possible by using either blimps or conventional 
aircraft. 


Asrcraft for Offensive Reconnatssance 
Offensive reconnaissance patrols are mainly concerned with locating and killing 
enemy submarines, and for this purpose an aircraft is needed, incorporating the 
following characteristics :— 
(a) Range and endurance. 
(b) Adequate radio, all-weather search equipment, and a large enough 
crew to maintain an efficient visual search throughout thé patrol. 
(c) The equipment required to track a submerged submarine for a prolonged 
period. 
(d) Striking power to kill a submarine, whether surfaced or submerged. 
(e) Capable of defending itself against fighter attack. 
(f) Cheap enough to produce and operate in large numbers. 
Earlier on, we concluded that, in the absence of special considerations, it is 


preferable for aircraft engaged on offensive reconnaissance to be shore-based, in - 


which case a radius of action of 1,000 miles, with four hours on patrol, would seem 
to be a reasonable interpretation of our first requirement. Unfortunately, however, 
this requirement directly conflicts with our need for an inexpensive aircraft, and in 
practice, an aircraft designed to incorporate the characteristics we have specified 
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will have an all-up weight of around 100,000 lb. ; the Shackleton and the U.S. Convair 
P.V.Y. being typical examples. 

The cost of building giant aircraft of this kind is prodigious, hence in order to 
increase the total number of aircraft obtainable within the limit of our resources, it 
is desirable to equip a proportion of our squadrons with smaller types, such as the 
United States Navy Neptune, which has an all-up weight of 67,000 lb., or the Short 
Solent at 78,000 lb. The former aircraft is able to carry a somewhat smaller crew 
(seven instead of ten) and much the same equipment as in the case of the giants 
although, with this load, its radius.of action is only about half that of the larger 
types. Of course, the introduction of two categories of shore-based aircraft for 
offensive reconnaissance inevitably reduces the overall flexibility and efficiency 
of our force, but this disadvantage is outweighed by the vital need to deploy 
aircraft in the numbers required to saturate focal areas. 

In discussing the role of carrier-borne aircraft, we observed that when fleet 
carriers are required in an area for purposes of air defence, they should also be used 
as bases for anti-submarine reconnaissance aircraft. A carrier-borne A/S aircraft is, 
therefore, required incorporating substantially the same characteristics as those 
specified for similar shore-based aircraft, with the exception that a much shorter 
range is acceptable. In practice, however, it is virtually impossible to operate from 
a carrier, aircraft large enough to lift the crew, equipment, and armament needed to 
track and kill submerged submarines entirely without the support of surface forces. 
Therefore, in considering the sort of aircraft needed we are forced to choose between 
three possibilities, namely :— 

(a) To operate aircraft in pairs, e.g. one aircraft carrying search equipment 
and the other tracking equipment, together with the killing weapon. 

(6) To operate aircraft as spotters, relying on surface ships to deliver 
attacks. 

(c) To compromise by operating aircraft primarily as spotters, whilst 
providing them with the means to cripple a submarine pending attack by surface 
ships. 

The system of operating aircraft in pairs is unacceptably extravagant, since it 
virtually halves the effort available for reconnaissance purposes. On the other hand, 
since submarines represent fleeting targets of opportunity, they should be attacked 
on sight whether or not surface forces are available for the purpose. Hence the best 
answer, seems to lie in adopting the compromise represented in the design of the 
Fairey G.R.17 which, although primarily intended as a search aircraft, is also armed 
with a striking weapon. 


Atrcraft for Hunting Surface Raiders 

So long as they have the means to protect themselves against fighter attacks, 
aircraft equipped to carry out long range anti-submarine reconnaissance are eminently 
suited for use on search and shadow patrols against enemy surface raiders. Special 
aircraft are not, therefore, required for this role which can conveniently be coupled 
with that of anti-submarine offensive reconnaissance in all squadrons whether 
carrier-borne or shore-based. 


SUMMARY OF AIRCRAFT TYPES REQUIRED 


The various types of aircraft for which we have established a requirement may 
now be summarised as follows :— 
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Type of Atrcraft Function 
(a) Helicopters Anti-submarine spotting in support 
of surface forces, e.g. patrol of in- 
shore waters and convoy escort 


duties. 

(6) Long range landplanes and Long range anti-submarine offensive 
flying boats. (around 100,00lb reconnaissance and for search and 
all-up weight). shadow patrols, e.g. A/S reconnais- 

sance in transit areas. 

(c) Medium range landplanes Medium range anti-submarine offen- 
and flying boats. (around sive reconnaissance and for search 
70,000 Ib all-up weight). and shadow patrols, e.g. A/S sweeps 

in focal areas supported by surface 
forces. 

(d) G.R. 17 type aircraft. Anti-submarine offensive reconnais- 

sance from light fleet carriers sup- 
ported by surface forces. 


COMPARISON OF REQUIREMENTS WITH EXISTING FORCES 


Parliamentary announcements have stated that the present intention is to arm 
Coastal Command with Shackletons, Neptunes, and Solents, whilst naval reconnais- 
sance squadrons are to be equipped with the G.R.17. It is reassuring to note 
that the equipment of squadrons with these aircraft is now going ahead. But 
what of the helicopters needed for tactical reconnaissance ? 


Without helicopters, Coastal Command and carrier-borne aircraft, intended for 
offensive reconnaissance, must be diverted from their primary role in order to carry 
out defensive inshore and convoy escort patrols. To dissipate our striking force in 
this way is to invite defeat by surrendering the initiative to the enemy 3nd allowing 
him freedom oi action to concentrate against us at will. 


CONCLUSION 


Twice, since 1914, aggressors have sought to conquer us by submarine blockade 
and twice they have brought us to the verge of defeat. The success or failure of a 
third attempt may well be decided by our ability to utilize helicopters for maritime 
defence. 


It is true that; at present, the capacity for the development and manufacture 
of helicopters is extremely limited in this country. Nevertheless, given the necessary 
priority, this capacity could be rapidly expanded and, if necessary, it should be 
possible to purchase licences from the United States to produce suitable American 
types pending development of our own designs. 

The task of equipping and training an adequate force of helicopter squadrons fer 
the Royal Navy will take years to complete and it is imperative that it should be 
started without further delay. The force is needed now. 



































WAR—PROFESSIONAL OR AMATEUR? 


By MAJor REGINALD HARGREAVES, M.C. 


“‘ If we are to have onfalls and escaladoes, let me have men who 
are proven swordsmen and masters of the whole art of warre, not 
homely wits fresh from the fields, nor tinkers from the hedgerows, 
nor lackeys, nor runaway ’prentices, nor out-of-time drawers newly 
from the stews.”—S1r JAMES TURNER (1615-83). 


the late Sir John Fortescue, gave it as his considered opinion that, “ In truth 

war, an ugly thing at the best of times, is rarely so inhuman as when waged by 
amateurs. It is difficult enough to keep disciplined men in hand when flushed by 
victory or demoralized by defeat ; but with undisciplined men and untrained leaders, 
the task is impossible. Above all, however admirable the intentions, the curse of 
amateurism handicaps the hostilities-only warrior at every turn, to the constant 
detriment of all he undertakes, as to the grave: minimization of his own chances of 
survival.” 

Fortescue was writing with the experiences of the 1914-18 campaigns fresh in 
mind; and with all the expert’s lack of sympathy for the straggling, wasteful 
unprofessionalism which is the invariable accompaniment of any departure into the 
chaotic realm of total warfare. 


A preference for the limited liability involved in the type of warfare fought 
exclusively by professionals is only to be expected of the historian whose study of 
his subject has left unimpaired his instincts of pity and compassion—not to mention 
his preference for economy of means to attain a given end. 


For it is clear that war of the totalitarian pattern, by very virtue of the 
expansion-enforced amateurism with which, ineludibly, it has to be prosecuted, must 
always exact an enormous volume of unnecessary sacrifice in life, treasure, property 
and raw material. Equally, it ends in so much all-round destruction that the victor 
finds himself little less the victim of the holocaust than the vanquished. In effect, 
“to make a desert and call it peace” is the supreme achievement of twentieth 
century technology as applied to war. It would almost seem time, therefore, for the 
World’s dictators of military policy to abandon the self-shattering technique of total 
war and get back to David's sling or even the sharpened sticks which our primordial 
ancestors found perfectly adequate for the settlement of their quarrels. But the 
hope that they will do anything so eminently sensible is, of course, entirely illusory. 
They could never trust one or other of their number not to go back on the bargain 
and produce a nice long javelin—or a phial of lethal bacteria—at the moment most 
advantageous to himself. 


War can perhaps be most conveniently defined as the attempt by one group of 
individuals to get the better of another by drastic means. Until relatively recent 
times, the tribal or national group was content to confide the responsibility to a 
limited number of specialists, drawn from its ranks and specifically trained for, and 
conditioned to, the performance of the task. The ancient Persians, Greeks and 
Romans had their professional armies, who departed on their (more or less) lawful 
occasions, leaving the bulk of the population to get on with the business of running 
the country, in their absence, on lines that differed little from those pursued in times 
of peace. The Goth and Vandal hordes that swarmed out of the dark forest-lands of 
the West, trailed a train of womenfolk and camp-followers in their immediate wake, 


I T was during the ’tween-war years when that master among military historians, 
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as did the terrorising Genghis Khan. But in their respective homelands, tribal life 
pursued its normal round in no way affected by the absence of the cream of its fighting 
men. Again, it was only the hardiest and most battle-worthy of the Norsemen who 
sailed down from the mists of Ultima Thule to raid an ill-organized England and 
thrust home their forays against Gaul’s tempting seaboard even to the gates of Paris 
itself.1 Indeed, only well-trained and thoroughly experienced warriors could have 
hoped to have carried such venturesome and perilous expeditions to success. 


By medizval times, strongly influenced as they were by the ameliorating 
influence of the Church, the prosecution of warfare had been reduced to what virtually 
amounted to a code, a set of rules and regulations, an elaborate digest of permissibles 
and impermissibles. It is to this carefully defined dogma that modern legalists 
refer—with a wistful nostalgia which can only be regarded as unconsciously ironic— 
as “ the customs and usages of war.”" The right of the wounded and of prisoners to 
fair and honourable treatment—pending their ransom, on terms to be mutually 
agreed—the immunity of the civilian from spoliation and injury and the security of 
his goods from pillage or seizure, save against payment ; the sanctity of consecrated 
buildings.and their exemption from brandschatzung, the customary indemnity levied 
on any town or stronghold that had resisted but ultimately yielded to assault—all 
these measures were insisted upon with the high purpose of transforming the erstwhile 
courageous but brutal Pagan fighting-man into the idealized Christian knight of 
Chivalry, “‘ uniting all the force and fire of the ancient warrior with something of 
the tenderness and humility of the Christian saint.’”’* That was the ideal, and if— 
like many another lofty concept—it was not always fully attained, the effort to live 
up to it at least ensured that some of the worst of war’s enormities were avoided, 
since they were officially regarded as taboo and, if indulged in, were susceptible to 
heavy penalization. 


In effect, a very great deal was done to restrict the more outrageous barbarities 
and accompaniments of war by means of a Church-inspired and generally accepted 
codex of rules and sanctions. The object of ‘‘ The Peace of God”’ (Pax Det), first 
heard of in A.D. 990, for example, was the protection of ecclesiastical buildings, 
clerics, pilgrims, women, children, and the peasantry generally, from the ravages of 
war. In 1027, the Synod of Elne initiated ‘‘ The Truce of God ”’ (Treva Det), whereby 
all warfare was suspended from noon on Saturday until dawn on Monday. Subse- 
quently, the period was extended until no martial activity was essayed from 
Wednesday evening until Monday morning; which, of course, gave everybody an 
excellent opportunity to cool down. Later still, at the Council of Clermont of 1095, 
Pope Urban II—the prime sponsor of the Crusades—‘ proclaimed a weekly truce 
for all Christendom, adding a guarantee of safety to all who might take refuge at a 
wayside cross or at the plough.”* Rules of conduct securing immunity from inter- 
ference for any ‘‘ chamber or lodging where a woman lay in childbed”’; with the 
implements of husbandry ; and even with “ apple trees, pear trees, nuts’ or “‘ any 
other trees bearing fruit,”* were—like the more general ordinances—for the most 
part faithfully observed. Nor was the privileged position of the scholar overlooked ; 
for throughout the whole period of the Hundred Years’ War the exchange of students 


1 Siegfried and his Vikings, it will be recalled, sailed up the Seine and laid siege to 
Paris in the year A.D. 885 

2 See A History of European Morals, by W. E. H. Lecky. 

* See A History of the Popes, by Leopold von Ranke. 

4 See the Ordinances of War of England’s King Henry Vth. 
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between the Sorbonne and the Oxford Colleges was maintained without the slightest 
let or hindrance. Safe-conduct for the would-be man of learning was assured. 


With the Church exercising repressive powers through such sanctions as ex- 
communication and interdict, and with the heads of nations devout disciples of the 
mystique of ‘ chivalrous warfare,” such mitigations of conflict’s more ferocious 
tendencies could be, and were, very generally imposed. Thus, to cite one instance 
only, when the hard-pressed English forces were frantically seeking a ford across the 
River Somme on the eve of the battle of Crecy (August, 1346), King Edward could 
still find time to halt and hang twenty men, caught red-handed in the heinous offence 
of pillaging the rich abbey of St. Lucien, near Beauvais. 


It is also to be borne in mind that with the high cost of armour, and with the 
subsistence of large bodies of men-at-arms prohibitive for any real length of time, in 
days when wealth was rationalized in terms of land, static property and livestock 
rather than in minted coin, the tendency of warfare was to become aristocratic, to 
develop along the lines of a sort of glorified tourney, with just that much aggravated 
risk of injury. It followed that to maintain this aristocratic exclusiveness and in so 
doing to narrow war’s scope for mischief, a sharp eye was kept on weapons which 
threatened not only to add to war’s lethal potentialities, but to “ proletarianize ”’ it, 
and in so doing pile up its cost and add immeasurably to the risk of its becoming too 
all-embracing. Thus, in 1139, the Second Lateran Council sternly forbade the use— 
save against ‘‘ paynimis and infidels ’’—of the dastardly mechanized device known 
as the crossbow, or arbalest, ‘‘ as a weapon hateful to God and unfit for Christians.”’ 
And although the crossbow—cherished weapon of the fumble-fingered—gradually 
insinuated itself into wide acceptance, it continued to be frowned upon by all those 
who still regarded warfare as something to be circumscribed within the limitations 
imposed by chivalry. 

With the appearance of gunpowder and the realization of all the lethal horrors 
it embodied, instant efforts were made to control, if not definitely to prohibit, its 
use in war; save, possibly, in sieges. The views of the more reactionary—or more 
humanitarian—soldier on its introduction to the battlefield are perfectly expressed 
by Shakespeare, in his character’s vigorous protest against the fact that, unrebuked, 

“ This villanous saltpetre should be digg’d 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 
Which many a good tall fellow has destroy’d 
So cowardly... .” 

In effect, there was an urbanity about medieval methods of waging war which, 
while fully accepting it as axiomatic that some quarrels could never be settled save 
by the arbitrament of arms, recognized with impartial clarity that there were other, 
conterminous activities in the World with an equal right to existence, and with whose 
pursuit conflict had no conceivable right to interfere. 


* * * * * 


But religious influence and inspiration, once so valuable as a restraint on 
warfare’s more barbarous tendencies, with the violent sectarian schism begotten of 
the Reformation, became at once the source of a malignant fanaticism which gave 
to the subsequent wars of religion a quality of bestial ferocity as all-embracing as it 
was relentless. For if there is one type of conflict more envenomed, more ruthless 
and more implacable than civil war, it is the war between irreconcilable religious 
creeds. In these days that can be translated as ideological beliefs. 
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The breakdown in Papal authority, however desirable it may have been in some 
respects, had the dire effect of ungating a boiling torrent of factious enmity, which 
reached full flood in the exterminatory Thirty Years’ War (1618-48) fought out in 
Bohemia, Denmark and Eastern Germany. Never has conflict been characterized 
by more wanton savagery and ruthless, wholesale butchery, more unconscionable 
abuse of force. ‘‘ Do you think my men are nuns ? ” demanded the iron-fisted Tilly, 
when reproached with having put to the sword some thirty thousand of the hapless 
inhabitants of Magdeburg. Small wonder that Central Europe was reduced to an 
arid wasteland; that from first to last the death roll amounted to 12,000,000 ; 
that in Bohemia the population sank from approximately 2,000,000 to a mere 
700,000 ; that in one district of Thuringia where, in 1618, had stood 19 villages of 
1,717 dwellings, by 1649 no more than 627 tottering, smoke-blackened habitations 
remained, giving precarious shelter to 319 out of the 1,773 families who had 
originally lived in them. It was a grim XVIIth century anticipation of the unin- 
hibited, totalitarian “ideological” wars which the XXth century was destined 
to endure on an even greater scale. 

Possibly appalled by the grisly lengths to which carnage and licence had been 
permitted to run, the late XVIIth and early and mid-XVIIIth centuries—with their 
strictly professional soldiers leading almost exclusively professional armies—reverted 
to a formality and punctilio of procedure in warfare, in which the rights of prisoners, 
the wounded, and the non-combatant inhabitants of the terrain over which the 
conflict was being fought, again became the subject of the most elaborate protocol, 
for the most part most faithfully observed. 


At the same time, the technique of warfare assumed a patterned, set-to-partners 
routine which sought rather to disadvantage and immobilize an opponent by masterly 
manceuvre than to seek a decision by a full-scale, all-out clash of arms. 


The ranks of the opposing fighting forces, unencumbered by huge additions of 


hostilities-only conscripts, were sternly disciplined and, according to the standards: 


of the day, were of high soldierly accomplishment. It was not the object of the 
antagonists to annihilate each other. Far from it. It was rather their constant 
endeavour to try and outwit an opponent and inveigle him into what both parties 
were prepared to agree was a technically impossible position, and then cry “ Check- 
mate.” So late as 1740, for example, Marshal Saxe was constrained to pronounce : 
“ T am not in favour of giving battle, especially at the outset of awar. I am convinced 
that a very clever general can wage war all his life without having to fight one.” 
Massenbach wrote admiringly of Prince Henry of Prussia, brother of Frederick the 
Great: “ More successful than Caesar at Dyrrachium, greater than Condé at Rocroi, 
he, like the immortal Berwick, won his victories without battle.”” The earlier 
Tallard, Boufflers and Villeroi were of the same “ military quadrille’’ school of 
thought ; and the’r fretful annoyance with the Duke of Marlborough, who successfully 
sought decisions by full-scale battle-fighting, was as intense as the defeat they 
suffered at his hands was unequivocal. For the god of their idolatry had been that 
medisval reincarnation of Fabius Cunctator, Gerard de Roussillon, whose boast it 
was that he had “‘ waged the campaign for five years without meeting once,” so 


careful was he to observe the contemporary doctrine of warfare which counselled - 


avoidance of the pitched battle, in favour of raids and ambuscadoes designed to 
debilitate and impoverish enemy resources. 

To the extent that the American War of Independence was embittered by the 
rancour peculiar to civil war, the traditional restrictions and sanctions, the time- 
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honoured “‘ customs and usages of war,” were occasionally abrogated. With regard 
to the treatment of prisoners, neither side had any particular cause for self- 
congratulation. But, as was perhaps only to be expected, the civilian Loyalists were 
the principal sufferers ; being subjected, on occasion, to outrage and mishandling at 
which a medieval non-combatant would have been both amazed and _ horrified. 
But in the main the earlier champions of chivalry would have found remarkably 
little to warrant criticism. It is certain that they could have given nothing less than 
their heartiest approval to Major Patrick Ferguson for refusing to take advantage 
of a sitting shot, when Washington, all unconsciously, came within such tempting 
range of the Scotsman’s newly invented and remarkably accurate rifle. Equally, 
they would thoroughly have commended the soldierly restraint and dignified 
consideration exhibited by the men of Gates’s victorious army in their acceptance 
of the surrender of their arms by “‘ Gentleman Johnny ’”’ Burgoyne’s sadly battered 
troops at Saratoga. In their whole bearing, the men who had conquered afforded a 
living proof of the validity of Norman William’s dictum, that “‘ The man who can 
command himself can command victory.” 


* * * * * 


It was with the outbreak of the world-wide struggle begotten of the French 
Revolution that the principle of total war found full and unqualified recognition, by 
the leaders of a nation which had exultantly flung chivalry into the sawdust to keep 
bloody company with the heads that rolled so endlessly from the guillotine. A levée- 
en-masse placed the entire manhood of the nation at the disposal of the military 
authorities ; industry was brought under control, and in a number of instances—as 
in the case of many of the foundries and small arms manufactories—operated under 
State direction.’ Requisition on lines little distinguishable from confiscation, was 
universal; while “‘ direction of labour” (to employ the mincing jargon of more 
modern times) threatened seriously to interfere with the tireless spate of bombastic 
café-oratory, the endless patriotic parades and processions, and the enthusiastic, if 
indiscriminate, slaughter of class enemies, to which the bulk of the population would 
have much preferred to have abandoned itself. 


In fine, the unwieldy mass of fainéant conscripts herded on to the frontiers would 
have proved easy game for any antagonists less handicapped by an outmoded 
technique of warfare than the Austrians and Prussians who actually confronted 
them.* Thus ample opportunity was afforded the French Military Department to 
catch up on that time-lag which is the bane and curse of all hostilities-only forces 
improvised after the outbreak of conflict ; when the military leaders are under the 
necessity of creating their armies before they can lead them in action in the field. 
With the Allies ‘ pottering about frontier fortresses,’’? long months were given to 
the Revolutionary forces in which to acquire some rudiments of discipline, to achieve 
an elementary integration, and, by sheer weight of numbers, to close the road to 


5 There was, of course, some fine uninhibited profiteering amongst ‘‘ the boys at the 
top ’’; Barras, for one, lining his pockets very comfortably by his skill in turning a blind 
eye on the methods practised by certain government contractors. 

6 With the outbreak of hostilities in 1793, the best a traditionally unprepared Great 
Britain could do in the way of an initial Expeditionary Force was a single Brigade of 
Guards and a handful of artillerymen, some 1,800 of all arms, whose unhappy fate it was 
to come under Austrian command. 

7 Fortescue, A History of the British Army, Vol. IV, Part I. 
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Paris which, in the early days, had beckoned the Austro-British so invitingly. The 
chance of swift and chastening victory had been flagitiously frittered away, and 
totalitarianism given full scope to develop momentum. As a consequence, the 
World was committed to two-and-twenty years of bitter, fantastically costly 
ideological warfare, distinguished by a savagery and a contemptuous disregard for 
those “‘ customs and usages of war” by which strife’s worst excesses—save in the 
wars of religion, already mentioned—had hitherto been held in check. 


For example, in the May of 1794, the French National Convention circulated an 
order by which they decreed that “‘ Henceforth no quarter shall be given to any 
British or Hanoverian troops,” whether battle-casualties or prisoners. Fear of 
teprisals did something to mitigate the enthusiasm with which the French rank and 
file carried this directive into effect ; but the fact that the responsible authorities had 
authorized its promulgation was. sufficient indication that total war was to be fought 
on lines of barbarism generally regarded as beyond the pale. 


Moreover, although the machinery of government in France might undergo 
change of pattern, warfare continued to be conducted with a ruthless ferocity which 
combined the bloodthirstiness of a Tartar horde with the pitiless spoliation of the 
defeated more usually associated with avowed banditti. 


Napoleon’s rallying cry to the ragged, starving rabble composing the so-called 
Army of Italy in 1796—“ Soldiers,” he fulminated, “‘ across these mountains lie rich 
lands, food, drink and clothes. All is yours if you arrive where I direct and follow 
me where I shall lead ’’—was the prelude to an orgy of slaughter, rape, terrorization 
and unabashed robbery, such as the unhappy land of Italy had not experienced even 
in the days of the Free Companies of the Renaissance. 


Within three years the same unscrupulous leader was massacring his prisoners 
at Jaffa, and lightening his retreat from beneath the stubborn walls of Acre by 
poisoning those of his hospital patients who were suffering from plague, and whose 
transportation would have impeded his rate of march. After which, the wholesale 
internment of every foreign national, of any age as of either sex, caught in France 
by the unheralded rupture of the Peace of Amiens in 1803, was no more than might 
have been expected. Under the elastic provisions of total warfare, “‘ the customary 
tights and usages ”’ of the captured, the sick and wounded, and the innocent non- 
combatant are to be regarded as no more than frivolous pedantries, to be thrown 
incontinently into the discard. 


x * * a “% 


“ Total ’’ warfare as practised by the French between 1793 and 1815, was au 
large as ruthless and all-embracing as contemporary facilities, in the way of lethal 
weapons and other means of spoliation and destruction, could contrive. And with 
vast conscript armies, for the most part desperately in need of discipline and training 
in arms, the cost, in life and lasting injury, inflicted on the actual combatants was 
consistently out of all proportion to the magnitude of the operations undertaken. 
For the untrained soldier is little more than an alluring target for the bullets of his 


opponent. : 

During Napoleon’s “last ditch” campaign for the defence of France in 1814, 
for example, conscripts of the Young Guard were found to be entirely ignorant of 
how to load and fire their muskets or perform the simplest of deployments; and 
were mown down in droves in consequence. Furthermore, at the battle of Laon 
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(March, 1814), General Drouot, an old artilleryman, was forced to get off his horse 
and show the cannoneers how to lay their pieces; with equally costly outcome. 
Totalitarianism had got down to the scrapings of the barrel with a vengeance ; and 
bitterly those untutored hordes paid for being dragged, all uninstructed, into the 
fray. The French column versus the British line, persisted in to the very last, at 
an enormous toll in casualties, was an open admission of the employment of ill-trained 
troops, too shaky in morale and too wanting in professional skill to be trusted to 
advance in open order. In consequence, the professionalism of British volley firing 
brought low an appalling proportion of the inept, unpractised masses into which it 
was poured. The Peninsular campaign—which may be taken as an average example 
—cost the French approximately 200,000 in dead, wounded and captives, as against 
an Allied loss, in dead, wounded and missing, of between 60 and 70 thousand,® 
Considering that both sides fought with weapons whose lethal quality showed little 
advance on those employed by Marlberough and Tallard over a hundred years 
earlier, total war was really not doing so badly ! 


It was with the invention of breech-loading and automatic rapid-fire weapons, 
with smokeless powder and more powerful propellents, that the possibilities of mass 
slaughter on a gargantuan scale became realities ; realities which became even more 
dreadful possibilities with the progressive perfecting of self-propelling A.F.V.’s and 
guns and the aeroplane ; the invention of poison gas; the arrival of the atomic 
bomb, and all the unimaginable horrors that will presently accompany the introduc- 
tion of bacteriological warfare. With the incredibly destructive by-products of the 
factory and the chemist’s laboratory deployed by vast conscript armies which—with 
every possible deference to their courage and fortitude—only in the penultimate 
stages of a war acquire sufficient mastery of their death-dealing instruments and the 
tactical methods of their employment to use them with the essential economy of 
effort, with selective aim, and with unwasteful efficiency, war can truly be said to 
have reached the apogee of high-geared, self-immolating imbecility. 


Swamped by the infinitely intricate lumber with which war has come to weigh 
itself down, and hobbled by the inveterate amateurism that fundamentally civilian- 
minded conscript armies carry about with them like an ineradicable stigmata, 
professionalism finds itself stultified, imperfectly apprehended, or just wilfully 
disregarded, at every turn. In consequence, the nation-in-arms becomes more and 
more doomed to self-destruction in an effort to win a victory so costly to the 
vanquished that the victor ultimately finds himself committed to footing two-thirds 
of the bill incurred by the shattered enemy in his effort to fill a political vacuum by 
winning back to some sort of life. 


This, of course, is the last word in the reductio ad absurdum ; yet at the same 
time it has proved, so far, the ineludible corollary to indulgence in the rank imbecility 
of total war. 


Yet how can a departure into what in the future threatens to be nothing less 
than mass suicide—if permitted to go its old untrammelled way—best be prevented ? 


The only hope, it seems, lies in an insistence on the highest possible degree of 
professionalism in both the Regular forces and those forces of Reserve by which the 
first-named would, in all probability, have to be supplemented. With the paralysing 
speed with which the unheralded hostilities of the future will get off the mark, there 


8 See Napier’s History of the Peninsular War. 
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Paris which, in the early days, had beckoned the Austro-British so invitingly. The 
chance of swift and chastening victory had been flagitiously frittered away, and 
totalitarianism given full scope to develop momentum. As a consequence, the 
World was committed to two-and-twenty years of bitter, fantastically costly 
ideological warfare, distinguished by a savagery and a contemptuous disregard for 
those “‘ customs and usages of war” by which strife’s worst excesses—save in the 
wars of religion, already mentioned—had hitherto been held in check. 


For example, in the May of 1794, the French National Convention circulated an 
order by which they decreed that “‘ Henceforth no quarter shall be given to any 
British or Hanoverian troops,” whether battle-casualties or prisoners. Fear of 
reprisals did something to mitigate the enthusiasm with which the French rank and 
file carried this directive into effect ; but the fact that the responsible authorities had 
authorized its promulgation was. sufficient indication that total war was to be fought 
on lines of barbarism generally regarded as beyond the pale. 


Moreover, although the machinery of government in France might undergo 
change of pattern, warfare continued to be conducted with a ruthless ferocity which 
combined the bloodthirstiness of a Tartar horde with the pitiless spoliation of the 
defeated more usually associated with avowed banditti. 


Napoleon’s rallying cry to the ragged, starving rabble composing the so-called 
Army of Italy in 1796—“‘ Soldiers,” he fulminated, ‘‘ across these mountains lie rich 
lands, food, drink and clothes. All is yours if you arrive where I direct and follow 
me where I shall lead ’’—was the prelude to an orgy of slaughter, rape, terrorization 
and unabashed robbery, such as the unhappy land of Italy had not experienced even 
in the days of the Free Companies of the Renaissance. 


Within three years the same unscrupulous leader was massacring his prisoners 
at Jaffa, and lightening his retreat from beneath the stubborn walls of Acre by 
poisoning those of his hospital patients who were suffering from plague, and whose 
transportation would have impeded his rate of march. After which, the wholesale 
internment of every foreign national, of any age as of either sex, caught in France 
by the unheralded rupture of the Peace of Amiens in 1803, was no more than might 
have been expected. Under the elastic provisions of total warfare, ‘‘ the customary 
rights and usages’ of the captured, the sick and wounded, and the innocent non- 
combatant are to be regarded as no more than frivolous pedantries, to be thrown 
incontinently into the discard. 


* * * * “ 


“ Total” warfare as practised by the French between 1793 and 1815, was au 
large as ruthless and all-embracing as contemporary facilities, in the way of lethal 
weapons and other means of spoliation and destruction, could contrive. And with 
vast conscript armies, for the most part desperately in need of discipline and training 
in arms, the cost, in life and lasting injury, inflicted on the actual combatants was 
consistently out of all proportion to the magnitude of the operations undertaken. 
For the untrained soldier is little more than an alluring target for the bullets of his 


opponent. 

During Napoleon’s “ last ditch’ campaign for the defence of France in 1814, 
for example, conscripts of the Young Guard were found to be entirely ignorant of 
how to load and fire their muskets or perform the simplest of deployments ; and 
were mown down in droves in consequence. Furthermore, at the battle of Laon 
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(March, 1814), General Drouot, an old artilleryman, was forced to get off his horse 
and show the cannoneers how to lay their pieces; with equally costly outcome. 
Totalitarianism had got down to the scrapings of the barrel with a vengeance ; and 
bitterly those untutored hordes paid for being dragged, all uninstructed, into the 
fray. The French column versus the British line, persisted in to the very last, at 
an enormous toll in casualties, was an open admission of the employment of ill-trained 
troops, too shaky in morale and too wanting in professional skill to be trusted to 
advance in open order. In consequence, the professionalism of British volley firing 
brought low an appalling proportion of the inept, unpractised masses into which it 
was poured. The Peninsular campaign—which may be taken as an average example 
—cost the French approximately 200,000 in dead, wounded and captives, as against 
an Allied loss, in dead, wounded and missing, of between 60 and 70 thousand,*® 
Considering that both sides fought with weapons whose lethal quality showed little 
advance on those employed by Marlborough and Tallard over a hundred years 
earlier, total war was really not doing so badly ! 


It was with the invention of breech-loading and automatic rapid-fire weapons, 
with smokeless powder and more powerful propellents, that the possibilities of mass 
slaughter on a gargantuan scale became realities ; realities which became even more 
dreadful possibilities with the progressive perfecting of self-propelling A.F.V.’s and 
guns and the aeroplane ; the invention of poison gas; the arrival of the atomic 
bomb, and all the unimaginable horrors that will presently accompany the introduc- 
tion of bacteriological warfare. With the incredibly destructive by-products of the 
factory and the chemist’s laboratory deployed by vast conscript armies which—with 
every possible deference to their courage and fortitude—only in the penultimate 
stages of a war acquire sufficient mastery of their death-dealing instruments and the 
tactical methods of their employment to use them with the essential economy of 
effort, with selective aim, and with unwasteful efficiency, war can truly be said to 
have reached the apogee of high-geared, self-immolating imbecility. 


Swamped by the infinitely intricate lumber with which war has come to weigh 
itself down, and hobbled by the inveterate amateurism that fundamentally civilian- 
minded conscript armies carry about with them like an ineradicable stigmata, 
tietessionalism finds itself stultified, imperfectly apprehended, or just wilfully 
di:tegarded, at every turn. In consequence, the nation-in-arms becomes more and 
more doomed to self-destruction in an effort to win a victory so costly to the 
vanquished that the victor ultimately finds himself committed to footing two-thirds 
of the bill incurred by the shattered enemy in his effort to fill a political vacuum by 
winning back to some sort of life. 


This, of course, is the last word in the reductio ad absurdum ; yet at the same 
time it has proved, so far, the ineludible corollary to indulgence in the rank imbecility 
of total war. 


Yet how can a departure into what in the future threatens to be nothing less 
than mass suicide—if permitted to go its old untrammelled way—best be prevented ? 


The only hope, it seems, lies in an insistence on the highest possible degree of 
professionalism in both the Regular forces and those forces of Reserve by which the 
first-named would, in all probability, have to be supplemented. With the paralysing 
speed with which the unheralded hostilities of the future will get off the mark, there 


8 See Napier’s History of the Peninsular War. 
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will be no time-lag in which the polishing of the blade can be gradually effected : 
victory will go to the side that can hit first, hit hardest, and keep on hitting. 
“ Twice is he armed who has his quarrel just ; 
And three times he who gets his blow in fust ”’! 


Where the democratic countries are concerned, real, fully-fledged preparation for 
war is, of course, against all precedent. Behind the shelter of a small professional 
army, ruthlessly sacrificed to a bias in favour of dilatoriness, it has hitherto been 
their habit leisurely to buckle on sword and armour, as a preliminary to setting about 
the task of expanding an extremely limited knowledge of their respective uses. The 
future will demand complete mastery of their capabilities from the very outset. 


In horde warfare—the most likely form of conflict in which the forces of the 
Western Powers are liable to find themselves involved—the speedy victory which is 
vital to healthy survival can only be attained by the more efficient use of better 
weapons than those employed by the opponent, by a more alert and resourceful 
battle-technique, by the deployment of maximum power at the first alarm, and by 
the most ruthless endorsement of Bedford Forrest’s grim dictum that ‘‘ War means 
fighting, and fighting means killing.’’ For the alternative to swift and successful 
battue-shooting is submergence through sheer weight of numbers. 


But although the business of all-out preparation for such an eventuality is their 
primary responsibility, it is not a matter over which the Services themselves can 
exercise exclusive control. The decisions which render the onerous task of the 
Services possible rest, in the last analysis, with the Civil Executive ; whose actions 
are to be presumed to reflect the general will of the people—al/ of them, including the 
most numb-witted, perverse, and hard to convince; who, by the same token, are 
usually the most vociferous. 


To foot the bill, during the years of so-called peace, for the upkeep of a fighting 
force of maximum professional efficiency and adequate strength, is a form of 
insurance whose premium the average citizen—let alone the crank—has always been 
reluctant to pay. It is only when the house is well and truly ablaze that the bitter 
realization is borne in upon him that such policy as has been paid up will prove 
entirely inadequate to cover the loss with which he is threatened, which, indeed, he 
has already incurred. For post-outbreak improvisation can never be a satisfactory 
corrective to pre-war neglect; while its staggering cost makes demands on the 
citizen’s pocket far more drastic than would have been entailed in the steady, 
continuous build-up of a fully-fledged fighting force of all arms, trained to a hair 
and masters of the very finest weapons that ingenuity could devise and money 
purchase. 

Surely the time has come for even the most ostrich-minded to realize that every 
probability exists that in a war of the future the last battle will be the first, as the 
first battle will no less be the last. In such circumstances it should be clear to the 
most obstruent that there is no capital outlay which pays better dividends than 
invincibility. 
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THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD 
By E. R. YARHAM, F.R.G.S. 


ROBABLY the Yeomen of the Guard have no major part to play in the 
P expansion of Great Britain’s defences, but there will be no disposition to 

grudge the Beefeaters their dues at the public expense, an arrangement which 
has been come to in order to relieve the present day strain on His Majesty’s privy 
purse. 


The Beefeaters are the most picturesque and oldest body of troops in His 
Majesty’s domains. It was on 31st October, 1485, that the first Tudor King was 
crowned as Henry VII in Westminster Abbey. On that day “the King’s Body 
Guard of the Yeomen of the Guard ’’—it was 50 strong—first paraded under its 
captain, John de Vere, thirteenth Earl of Oxford, who was also Constable of the 
Tower and Lord High Admiral. 


Although the Coronation was their first public appearance, it is believed that 
Henry founded the Guard three months earlier on the battlefield of Bosworth where, 
after years of exile, he won a crown for himself and peace for England. In the Public 
Record Office is a warrant, dated about three weeks after Bosworth, to William 
Browne, Yeoman of the King’s Guard, “in consideration of the good service that 
oure humble and faithful subject William Browne Yeoman of oure Garde hath 
heretofore doon unto us as well beyonde the see at our victorieux journeye.” Judging 
from this it seems likely that, before the battle against greatly superior numbers, 
Henry chose for his personal guard certain trusty men like William Browne, 
who had shared his exile. 


The first warrants to individual Yeomen date from this time, 16th September, 
and from that day to this, over four and a half centuries, the Yeomen of the Guard— 
Beefeaters as they are often known—have been the personal guard of the 
Sovereign, entering into some of his closest intimacies. True, they are no longer 
expected to serve his meals, after having tasted his food and drink before it is offered 
to him. Nor are they any longer deputed the task of sleeping outside the Royal 
bedroom. 


The Yeoman Bedhanger does not nowadays carry out the once solemn duty of 
making the Sovereign’s bed, and the Yeoman Bedgoer is not asked to bounce up and 
down upon it to ensure that it hides no deadly weapon. As some compensation for 
this somewhat nerve-racking duty, His Majesty graciously provided wine, ale, and 
bread every night before the ceremony. Certainly, in former days, it was not a 
mere perfunctory custom, for during the reign of King William III the Yeomen 
found a poisoned dagger in the bedclothes on one occasion. 


And while carrying out their duties of personal guard to King George III, 
they saved his life in two emergencies. The first was when a woman tried to stab him 
as he was leaving his carriage outside St. James’s Palace, a Yeoman stepping between 
them and deflecting the weapon. The second was in 1800, when a shot was fired at 
the King as he entered the Royal box at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. The 
would-be assassin missed and a Yeoman caught him before he could make a second 
attempt. 


The Yeomen of the Guard were responsible for the Sovereign’s safety in peace 
and war, both at home and abroad, and a long and honourable fighting history ended 
in attendance on King George II at the battle of Dettingen (1743), the last 
time an English king took the field in person. But although no longer called 
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upon to protect their Sovereign in war, the association between them in peace is 
still close. They are often seen on duty at Court, and in March last they graced many 
of the stately exchanges between His Majesty and the French President as they 
have done on occasions of Anglo-French hospitality since they accompanied King 
Henry VIII to the Field of the Cloth of Gold. That Monarch, in keeping with his love 
of pomp and ceremony, increased his body guard from 50 to 600, and this spectacular 
Corps was one of the most impressive features of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
when he met the King of France at Calais in 1520. 


The Yeomen are also seen during the distribution of the Royal Maundy in 
Westminster Abbey, and when the King’s Epiphany gifts of gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh are made in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace. They march beside the 
King’s coach when he opens Parliament, and perhaps their most picturesque duty 
is that of inspecting the precincts of the Palace of Westminster before a State 
opening, as they have done ever since Guy Fawkes was apprehended nearly three and 
a half centuries ago. 

The name “ Beefeater’ has been the subject of much learned argument and 
not a few. picturesque stories, although the Guard seems to have had no particular 
duties at the Royal sideboard beyond the tasting mentioned, and in historical circles 
the nickname has long been abandoned as having been derived from “ Buffetier.” 


However, one of the legends is worth telling, and it relates to King Henry VIII 
who, as a young man, was very hail-fellow-well-met and fond ofa spree. On one 
occasion, for instance, he disguised himself as an ordinary citizen and joined in the 
fun in the streets on Midsummer Eve when the bonfires were ablaze, At the time in 
question, in order to find out his people’s opinions about him, the King disguised 
himself as a Yeoman of the Guard and went a-journeying. 


At Reading Abbey the Abbot set a fine repast before the stranger, for a Yeoman 
was a person of consequence. Henry VIII’s prowess as a trencherman, as most 
people know from a popular film of a few years back, was outstanding, and the abbot 
watched the round of beef disappear with mingled envy and amazement. Finally 
he remarked: “ I’d give a hundred pounds to be able to eat beef like that. But, 
alas, my stomach rebels.”’ 

Not long afterwards he was summoned by Royal writ to London, and for no 
apparent reason was imprisoned in the Tower and fed on bread and water for a 
period. Then, one day, a fine joint of beef was set before him and he soon made short 
work of it. Suddenly he heard a hearty laugh and looked up to see the Yeoman— 
now the King—who demanded his {100 for the “‘ cure”’ and from that day the 
name of “‘ Beefeaters ”’ stuck to the Yeomen of the Guard. 


Another, and more widely told, story is that the nickname had its origin 1n 1669, 
when Count Cosimo, a Grand Duke of Tuscany, was paying a visit to England. 
Writing of the size and stature of the King’s Body Guard, he said: “ They are great 
eaters of beef, of which a very large ration is given thém daily at Court, and they 
might be called ‘ Beefeaters.’ ”’ 

The strength of the Corps has varied down the years, and in the days of economy 
under the infant King Edward VI, the Lord Protector reduced their numbers to 200, 
half armed with bows and half with halberds. In those times, they and the Gentlemen 
Pensioners (who are now ‘‘ His Majesty’s Body Guard of the Honourable Corps of 
Gentlemen-at-Arms ”’) between them formed the only Regular Army in the Country. 
During the formidable rising under Sir Thomas Wyatt (“ The Younger ’’), who 
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joined with the Duke of Suffolk in favour of Lady Jane Grey against Mary, the 
Yeomen defended the Tower and the Gentlemen Pensioners held Whitehall. One 
interesting item in the long history of the Corps is that, during part of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, Sir Walter Raleigh, although at the time a Gentleman Pensioner, was 
Captain of the Yeoman of the Guard. 


King Charles II fixed the establishment at its present strength of 100, with 
eight officers, the Captain, the Lieutenant, Ensign, Clerk of the Cheque and Adjutant, 
and four Exons. The appointment of the Captain is political, and he is always a 
peer of the realm and very often a Privy Councillor. The post is held to-day by the 
Lord Shepherd who, however, does not enjoy certain of the perquisites that once 
pertained to the post, among them free venison from the Royal forests. 


The post of Lieutenant, second in command, is regarded as one of high honour 
and is invariably held by an ex-officer of the Army or Royal Marines. When this 
post could be bought, it sometimes went to a bidder for as much as £800. This 
practice sprang up in the time of the Georges after Dettingen, when service abroad 
on the battlefield ceased, and for a time the Guard lost to a certain extent its military 
character. Vacancies were filled with civilians, who bought the privilege for 
considerable sums as the appointments were of great value. King William IV put a 
stop to this, the last civilian retired in 1848, and the Guard regained its original 
military character. 


The Ensign, or Standard-Bearer, holds an office created just on 300 years ago, 
and a Standard was carried until early in the XIXth century. Then it disappeared 
and all search has failed to locate it. One theory is that it was lost in a fire at St. 
James’s Palace in 1809. The Order Books also disappeared about this time. The 
oldest paid office is that of Clerk of the Cheque, but he is not the paymaster. This 
officer is the record-keeper, and at one time the holder kept the checker roll, or 
register, of the Royal household staff. 


The old rank of corporal has been changed to that of Exon, which is a name of 
mediaeval origin. It is derived from the word ‘‘ exempt,” that is, exempt from 
regular regimental duty for employment on the staff. Formerly officers on the 
active list were given these appointments in addition to their own. Bearing this in 
mind, it is relevant to recall that ever since the last civilian disappeared from the 
roster, every member (except the Captain) must have served in the Army or the 
Royal Marines, officers with the rank of Captain or above, and Yeoman with that of 
sergeant or warrant officer. Members are selected for their distinguished conduct 
in the field, and their pay is looked upon asa pension. Vacancies are insufficient to 
accommodate the applications of those who possess the necessary qualifications. 


Of course, the most attractive characteristic of the Yeomen of the Guard is 
their uniform, which is the same in essentials as in Tudor days. Queen Elizabeth 
added the ruff; the Stuarts replaced the ruff and round hats with fancy lace and 
plumed hats; Queen Anne discarded both the ruff and the lace; the Georges 
reintroduced the ruff and it has ever since been part of the permanent dress. 
King William IV abolished the Tudor dress of the officers, who were given the dress of 
a field officer of the Peninsular period. 


For such a body, with its magnificent military tradition, the annual inspection 
is an august ceremony, and it is always carried out by an eminent noble or by His 
Majesty himself, who wears the uniform of a Field-Marshal with the ribbon of the 
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Garter. On such an occasion the onlooker cannot fail to be moved by the sight and 
the thought of men who have served King and Country so valiantly :— 
“ Weary we of battle strife, 
Weary we of mortal fray 
But our year is not so spent, 
And our days are not so faded, 
But that we with one consent, 
Were our loved land invaded, 
Still would face a foreign foe, 
' As in days of long ago. . . . 


as Gilbert remarked in apt phrase, if not immortal poetry. 
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INITIATIVE 


By ComMANDER W. B. Rowsoruam, R.N. 


N the XVIIIth Century, the Fighting Instructions contained strict injunctions 
| Be the station-keeping and conduct of ships in the line of battle, and any 

officer who disregarded them did so at his peril. Sometimes he got away with it, 
but not always. 


The best known instance of the result of a failure to observe these instructions 
is that of Admiral John Byng who, after his inconclusive action with the French fleet 
and his failure to relieve Minorca in 1756, was subsequently executed by a firing squad 
“* pour encourager les autres.” With the Army in the field, similar fetishes prevailed, 
namely, those of parade ground dressing and the correct intervals between regiments 
in the line. Up to a point there was something to be said for those formalities of the 
time, but they could easily be carried to excess. 


Occasions have arisen from time to time in both Services when the commanding 
officer of a ship or regiment, without any orders from his senior officer who, because 
of the smoke of battle or for other reasons may not have known the true state of 
affairs at the critical moment, has broken all the rules and taken the appropriate 
action to meet the emergency. Officers who do so act on their own responsibility 
invariably possess character and initiative to a marked degree. 


There are innumerable instances of this nature when naval and military officers 
have done the right thing at the right time in greater or lesser degree, and it is 
interesting to compare the similarity between the action taken by Commodore 
Horatio Nelson at the Battle of St. Vincent in 1797 and that by Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Colborne at Waterloo, 18 years later. 


The Battle of St. Vincent opened with the British line passing between the 
Spanish weather and lee divisions, which were some distance apart and in rather 
straggling order. The British then tacked in succession to engage the weather, and 
larger, division of the enemy. The rear ship in the British line, the ‘‘ Excellent,”’ had 
passed the gap, which left the sea clear for the Spanish weather division to bear up 
and run down to effect a junction with the division to leeward. In fact, the Spanish 
admiral had already put his helm up with that intention. 


Nelson, who was in the “ Captain,” the third ship from the rear, was clear of 
the smoke and at once realized the danger. On his own initiative he wore out of the 
line and, passing between the “ Diadem ”’ and the “‘ Excellent,’’ the two ships astern 
of him in the line, steered straight for the headmost Spanish ships. These he engaged 
single-handed until reinforced by the leading ships of the British van, which by then 
were round on the new tack and were fast coming up. It is true that the British 
Commander-in-Chief made a general signal (No. 41) to take stations for mutual 
support,! but this was not hoisted until after Nelson had so flagrantly departed from 
the letter of the Fighting Instructions. 


After the action Captain Robert Calder, the First Captain of the “ Victory,” 
who was a stickler for the prescribed form of conduct in battle, pointed out to his 
Admiral this transgression on the part of Nelson. Sir John Jervis, however, 
recognized initiative when he saw it, and replied: “It certainly was so. And if 
ever you commit such a breach of your orders, I will forgive you also.” 








1 Signal No. 41 signified ‘‘ To take suitable stations and engage as arrive up in 
succession.” 
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We can now turn to the military counterpart of the foregoing episode. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Colborne, who*commanded the 52nd Light Infantry at Waterloo, displayed 
a similar grasp of the tactical situation towards the close of the day, when the French 
Imperial Guards were making what proved to be their final advance. Before the 
massed columns of the French could come into contact with the halted British line 
their advance had been observed by Colborne. Without orders, he broke the line 
and wheeled his regiment a quarter of a circle to the left, or rather he wheeled the 
left flank company and directed the other companies to conform. This change of 
position placed the 52nd parallel to the approaching enemy columns. The French 
were thus taken in flank and their advance was halted. The success of this bold and 
unorthodox manoeuvre soon became evident, for as soon as the 52nd opened fire the 
enemy was thrown into confusion and eventually retreated in a sauve gus peut. 

The two regiments on either side of the 52nd—the 71st Light Infantry and the 
g5th Rifles—also contributed to this break-up of the French advance, but the chief 
credit for it all belongs to Colborne and the 52nd. The 52nd and the g5th, it may 
be recalled, formed part of Craufurd’s famous Light Division which so distinguished 
itself during the Peninsular War. 

Wellington, in his dispatch, refers to this episode only in general terms and does 
not give any details of how it was brought about. In fact, the only regiments he 
mentions by name are those in the Guards Division. This created the impression 
at home that:the final repulse of the French was due to the Guards Division ; but, 
as Major-General Sir John Byng, who commanded it after Major-General Sir George 
Cooke was wounded, admitted afterwards, they could do little as they had already 
expended all their ammunition. 

There was considerable controversy later over what had actually happened at 
this critical stage of the battle. Several officers who had been present, both British 
and French, have published detailed accounts, but these are too long to be re- 


capitulated here. 


To sum up. Just as Sir John Jervis had hoisted signal No. 41 within a few 


minutes of Nelson’s wearing out of the line, so did Colborne’s action receive confirma- 
tion, not only from his own brigadier, Major-General Sir Frederick Adam, but also 
from the superior generals, including the Duke himself. As a result, the 71st and 
part of the 3/95th on the right and the 2/95th on the left of the 52nd were also 
ordered to advance. 

In both these instances, it will be noticed, the element of surprise was a factor 
that was fully exploited by the British, and this is where initiative is of value. The 
enemy did not expect such a manceuvre to be performed by either Nelson or Colborne, 
and was consequently caught on the wrong foot. 

It is not the purpose of this article to describe in detail either of the two battles 
in question, but only to point out the similarity in the successful independent action 
taken by officers in command of units.? Tactical dispositions, both on land and at 
sea, are very different to-day from those of 150 years ago; but in any conflict, the 
side which contains junior commanders who are not afraid to exercise initiative is 


seldom let down. 

? It may interest readers to refer to the wealth of information contained in :— 
Navy Records Society, Vol. XVI. Logs of Great Sea Fights. 
The Life of John Jervis, Admiral Lord St. Vincent, by Captain W. V. Anson, R.N. 
Historical Record of the 52nd Regiment (Oxfordshive Light Infantry), edited by 

W. S. Moorsom. 

The Life of John Colborne, Field-Marshal Lord Seaton, by G. C. Moore Smith. 
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SHOOTING IN THE ARMY 


By Lrievut.-CoLtonet F. M. V. TREGEAR, THE KING’s Own ScoTTISH BORDERERS 
This article was writien before the details of the new +280 inch rifle were made public. 
EDITOR. 
THE Past 


URING an engagement in the Boer War, Brigadier-General Hart noticed 
D some indifferent shooting taking place. He went up to the soldier concerned, 

lay down beside him, and the following conversation is reputed to have 
ensued :— 

General ; What class shot are you, my man ? 

Soldier : Third class shot, Sir. 

General : Then don’t you think you’d better move a little closer to the enemy ? 

It has been stated elsewhere that shooting in the Army was as bad in battle in 
olden times as it is to-day; the corollary drawn appears to be that we have little 
cause to worry. 

Any comparison with the past must be very carefully considered, and the 
following questions examined and answered. Was, and is, preparatory training 
efficient ? Has any advance been made in the accuracy of the rifle ?, Has the shock 
of discharge and weight of the rifle altered to the benefit of the firer ? To these, and 
many other questions, the answer is probably “ Yes,” except for the first. 

In 1914, the training of the Regular soldier was indeed high, and it would be 
interesting to know the statistics of wasted shots during the first few months of the 
1914-18 War. Taken by and large, the improvements in the rifle over the past 
50 years should have reduced inaccuracy, so that any failure to improve shooting 
must be due to training. 

One cannot entirely cater for the two aspects of war and peace, because the 
former has many factors affecting shooting that do not appertain in peace-time on 
open ranges under good'conditions. It is clear, however, that skill under good 
conditions, faith in the weapon, and a sound knowledge of the fundamentals of 
shooting will produce a more effective result in war, and it is the lack of these qualities 
at the present time that requires to be put right. 


THE PRESENT 


War has changed from battles between professional soldiers to battles between 
nations in which hastily trained civilians form the major part. In addition to this, 
it is unfortunate that the view was once held, in some quarters, that a third-class 
rifle shot was all that was necessary for modern war, in view of the introduction of 
automatic weapons, tanks, etc. Thank goodness, this theory has now been exploded 
but, with this as a background, it is no wonder that rifle shooting is not as good as 
it should be. A further setback to the general standard of shooting has been the 
advent of the cuckoo, in the shape of numerous specialists and a large administrative 
tail, which tends to overshadow the basic duties of the soldier. Essential as these 
specialists undoubtedly are in their own spheres, they are still soldiers whose primary 
object it is to destroy the enemy and to defend themselves when necessary. 


The net result is that enthusiasm for shooting has flagged, and it requires real 
incentives to raise it again to the pitch it can, and should, reach. 
THE FUTURE 
Many ideas have been advanced for achieving high standards, but the stumbling 
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block has probably been the limits imposed by the time available, due to the 
complexity of modern weapons and the many other duties which the soldier is 
expected to perform. 

Shooting must be brought into its true perspective ; priorities must be made 
clear and the unit commander’s task thereby simplified. The tendency is for the 
soldier to become a jack of all trades, with no spotlight on any fundamental basis. 
If such a spotlight is directed on any particular duty, it is usually on the specialist 
and technical branches which, however, come to nothing if the rifleman is not up to 
his task. 


The fact that specialists and technicians can, and do, reach a very high standard 
of shooting is proved by their results at Bisley and other rifle meetings. Thus it is 
doubtful whether there should be different standards of shooting for different arms 
which, apart from any other considerations, is certain to have an adverse effect on 
morale and the attitude to shooting and soldiering in general. 


Admittedly, during the last two major wars, supporting arms and administrative 
services had very little cause to use their rifles. There were occasions, however, 
when théy did, and in any future war—with Korea flashing a bright red light—the 
most peaceable part of the Army may find itself embroiled in local ‘‘ Inkermans.” 
Such situations may extend far behind the nominal “ front lines,” particularly on 
the arrival of ill-disposed parachutists and guerillas. 


The whole essence is to raise enthusiasm and to provide adequate facilities ; 
without these, initiative may be encouraged but enthusiasm will flag and shooting, 
in general, suffer. Shooting should carry on right through the year, side by side with 
barrack square instruction, and with the emphasis on “little and often.” The 
system of dull instruction during individual training, culminating with classification 
on the range, when “thank goodness, shooting is over for another year” is the 
thought in many minds, must be abolished. Quite often, the gap between preliminary 
instruction and actual shooting is so large that many of the:lessons taught have been 
forgotten, or were never really grasped owing to lack of practical experience. 

If shooting is to be increased to allow for practice at least once each week, it is 
clear that the cost of supplying full bore ammunition would be both expensive and 
wasteful. A very high standard of shooting can be achieved on the miniature range, 
not only with a great saving in cost, but also in manpower operating the ranges and 
in the time wasted through travelling to and fro. It is essential, however, that 
miniature ranges are easily accessible, under cover, and properly equipped. 

The final and, possibly, the most important point, is the need for training 
instructors. In the past, although instructors may have been adequate for barrack 
square lessons, there was a grave shortage of coaches on the firing point. The coach 
cannot learn the job like a parrot from a book ; he requires constant practice on the 
range and should, himself, be a good shot. It is clear that three or four weeks on 
the range each year will not produce trained coaches who will be of any value that 
year, and they will have had insufficient experience or practice to be of much value 
in the following year even, indeed, if they were available. 


SUGGESTION 


In order to improve rifle shooting, it is suggested that the syllabus should be 
divided into three parts, with shooting going hand-in-hand with the instruction 
given :— 
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Essential requirements 


(a) An enclosed miniature range in every unit area, with an adequate number 


of small bore rifles and plenty of ammunition and targets. 


{) A 30 yards range, fitted with snap and moving targets, within short walking 


distance of the unit area. 


(c) Classification and field firing ranges, properly equipped, within reasonable 


distance. 


(d) Adequate training equipment. 


SYLLABUS 
Part I. Preliminary 
Object : To fire at slow rates and hit the target under ideal conditions. 

(i) Training.—During this period the soldier is taught the bare necessities, 
ie., to keep his rifle clean and in good order ; to handle it correctly and safely, 
and to enable him to fire a shot at a target and hit it. Concurrently would go 
muscle exercises, elementary bayonet fighting and general fitness, and the 
relevant Tests of Elementary Training. 

(ii) Firing.—Miniature range, with and without a rest. If the man can hit 
the target with a rest, his aim is correct so that one possible fault is checked at 
the outset. At the end of the day’s shooting, each man should boil out his own 
rifle under supervision, although he would not of course have used it. He would 
be practising what he had been taught, and the standard of shooting and 
maintenance should improve. 


Part II. Intermediate 
Object : To increase the rate of fire, and still hit the target under less favourable 


conditions. 


(i) Trasming.—Here the soldier would go a stage further and be taught the 
various positions behind cover, and how to carry out snap shooting and rapid 
fire. He would also be taught aiming off for wind and movement, and be 
introduced to fire orders and fire control. Bayonet fighting would advance to 
the training stick stage. Tests of Elementary Training would cover the new 
points. 

(ii) Ftring.—Miniature range followed by the 30 yards range. It is suggested 
that a new type of target should be introduced to enable men to aim off for wind 
and movement ; i.e., wide targets marked to show the strike of the bullet, thus 
checking that the correct lateral allowance has been made—and in the correct 
direction. 

A short classification should be introduced on the miniature range, at this 
stage, and standards set to count towards star gradings. This would also provide 
an incentive to use miniature ranges which, at present, is sadly lacking. 


Part III. Advanced 


Object : To fire accurately under a!l reasonable conditions short of actual battle. 


(i) Training.—This would include all items so far omitted, including battle 
inoculation. 


(ii) Firing. —Open range firing, classification and field firing; 
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COACHING 


Instruction in coaching should be carried on throughout the year on the 
miniature and 30 yards ranges, and the art should be practised on the soldiers under 
instruction. A badge for coaches who had reached a set standard would be an added 


incentive. 


SIGHTS 


It is essential that the sights on all weapons, including the miniature rifles, 
should be of the same pattern. If the foresight is to be a “ blade” on the service 
rifle, then it should be the same on all other small arms. It is irritating for the 
average intelligent man to change his methods, but to the less well educated—of 
which the bulk of the user element in the Army is comprised—it is a difficulty. 


If battle sights are to be fitted in future, during war-time, it is suggested that only 
one is required, for 300 yards. The reason is for simplicity on the one hand and, on 
the other, the fact that “‘ nerves’ may well mean that the soldier will fire high in 
any case. If he starts firing beyond 300 yards, he is liable to forget to lower the 
sights at the most crucial distances, so that mechanical as well as nervous factors 
will increase any bad shooting. Even under good peace-time conditions, trained 
Regular soldiers often fail to lower their sights; it is clear, therefore, that in the 
stress and excitement of battle, the hurriedly trained civilian army will forget to an 
even greater extent. 


THE AUTOMATIC RIFLE 


The introduction of the automatic rifle of smaller calibre will be a great help, 
both from the point of view of weight in itself, and of the ammunition. The soldier 
will be able to carry more ammunition than at present, but care should be taken 
that any saving in weight is not lost through the need for carrying extra magazines. 
It is the ammunition that is required, so that soldiers should only have to carry one 
or two spare magazines, and be able to fill them rapidly, without any special gadget, 
as in the case of the present magazine on the Mk. IV rifle. It is hoped that the rifle 
will not be fully automatic, and that the motto of the rifleman will remain “ one 


round, one body.” 


CONCLUSION 


If a soldier can use his rifle correctly and accurately under all circumstances, he 
will also be able to use an automatic weapon with equal effect after very little 
instruction. 

It is not suggested that all arms should carry out the full syllabus. This is 
intended for the infantryman, including all the clerks, bottle-washers, and specialist 
infantrymen. All other arms would have the same shooting instruction and 
standards, but would omit the frills essential only to the infantryman. 

Further, the trained soldier who maintains his skill should not be irritated by 
constant repetition and boring instruction ; there are plenty of other interesting and 
essential duties for him. It is suggested that the Commanding Officer should not 
be given set instructions regarding his trained men, but should be allowed to exercise 
his own discretion and initiative, apart from the actual classification tests which 
should be common to all men. 

It may be argued that time and availability of ranges will not permit a very 
high standard being reached by all arms, so that either the present practice of having 
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different standards for different arms must be retained, or the infantryman must 
lower his standard if one is to be common to all arms. Nothing could be further 
from the truth! Provided higher authority has set the correct priority on shooting, 
the provision of time is in the hands of the Commanding Officer. If a unit works to 
trade union hours, including the practice of elastic breaks for ‘‘ char and wads,” and 
finds its pleasures outside the unit, it will probably be a poor unit with no time to do 
anything. On the other hand, the unit that builds up a good family and team spirit, 
provides recreation within itself, and in which discipline is strict but impartial, will 
be efficient and happy and will always be able to find time, even if only for 15 minutes 
each day for every man. 


The first essential is to encourage rifle shooting in the Army by every means 
possible. The next is to make it interesting and to put theory into practice as it is 
taught. Suitable indoor accommodation is required for wet days. Lastly, the 
soldier should shoot all the year round, handle his rifle so often that he forgets the 
weight, and be able to use the bullet and bayonet with equally good effect. Bayonet 
fighting has become a lost art, owing to the very small amount of individual combat 
that has occurred in the last two wars. In the next war, if it should come and for 
which the Army must prepare, we are likely to meet with a series of personal combats. 
Korea is giving us a slight glimpse of the future possibilities, so let us learn the lesson 
and prepare now. Apart from this, bayonet fighting is an excellent and interesting 
form of muscle exercises. 


It is suggested that encouragement should be on the following lines :— 


Award tangible recognition to good shots. Classification on the miniature range 
should help towards increased pay and star gradings. Marksmen on the open 
classification range should wear badges, while top grade marksmen might be given 
an extra few days leave each year in addition. 


Units of all arms should have to enter for compulsory small bore competitions 
of platoon level ; this would eliminate gladiators. All units should be members of 
the Army Rifle Association and should be compelled to enter for competitions each 
year and, if stationed in the United Kingdom, should send representatives to Bisley. 
Officers should be encouraged to join the Army Rifle Association as individual 
members, and attend the central meetings. Voluntary evening shoots with cash 
prizes for difficult and amusing competitions will produce excellent results, but this 
is only possible if the unit officers have the requisite enthusiasm and initiative. 

Finally, despite the tremendous fire support available to-day from guns, tanks, 
and aircraft, it is largely his skill with the rifle that decides whether or not the 
infantryman can hold his ground or advance and occupy the enemy position. 

















THE 7 mm. (.280 inch) SELF-LOADING RIFLE — E.M.2 


By Iain CoLQuHoUN 


ETAILS of the new British rifle have now been made known to the public. 
D On roth August, at the Infantry School at Warminster, it was demonstrated 

to the Press and to a large gathering of officers of all three Services. Military 
observers from seven or eight foreign countries, including the United States and 
Yugoslavia, were also present. 

International discussions are still going on about whether or not the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization should adopt the new rifle. Meanwhile Britain has 
reserved her right to put it into production if and when she thinks that wise, and 
the Australian government have announced that they would like to have it. 


While all this talk is going on, the E.M.2 can now definitely be said to have 
proved itself. It certainly impressed the gathering at Warminster, for its technical 
qualities are obviously very high. It has a terrific rate of fire. It is accurate. It is 
light and at the same time robust. In its short-barrelled form it looks like being the 
para-trooper’s dream. 

The characteristics of the E.M.2 and its 7 mm. (.280 inch) ammunition are given 
at the end of this article. The choice of the latter as the ideal calibre for the modern 
rifle is really the key to the design of the E.M.2. Experience of the last war indicated 
that the personal weapon of the infantryman ought to be lighter and have a higher 
rate of fire than the S.M.L.E., but need not have such a long range or so much hitting 
power. Any question of engaging tanks or aircraft by rifle fire, except in the form 
of a bonus, is now ruled out of court. 


The new self-loading rifle is required to be able to penetrate a steel helmet at a 
minimum of six hundred yards and, if possible, one thousand yards. It is also 
expected to be able to pierce thin-skinned transport. The bullet may therefore be 
smaller than the .303 and its charge can be lighter. 


These new requirements gave the designers of the E M.2 a very free hand to 
produce a revolutionary rifle. The work has been done at the Royal Small Arms 
Factory at Enfield under the direction of Mr. Noel Kent-Lemon, Superintendent of 
the design department. Fabrique Nationale of Belgium collaborated in the develop- 
ment of the ammunition and also made a rifle of their own to fire it. Their rifle, 
however, is longer and heavier than the E.M.2 and it is understood that for these 
reasons it has been rejected by the British War Office. 


Mr. Kent-Lemon and his staff began their task by listing the principal defects 
of the present S.M.L.E. No. 4 rifle. These were found to be six :— 


(1) It is too heavy. 

(2) It is unnecessarily powerful for modern requirements. 

(3) It has not enough fire power. 

(4) It is not handy. The need for the Sten gun emphasizes this. 

(5) Its sights are not good enough. The peep-hole back sight does not 
admit enough light to the firer’s eye. The business of aligning back sight, fore 
sight and target is too complicated to be quickly and easily taught to recruits. 

(6) Finally, the Lee Enfield is not in itself accurate enough. For example, 
it makes a bad sniper’s rifle. 

The E.M.2 avoids these faults. Weight has been saved by abolishing the 
conventional butt—a useless hunk of wood in the designer’s view. A little more 
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weight has been saved by getting rid of the stock. The rubber-padded metal plate 
which takes the place of the butt is in direct line with the breech. This has the 
additional advantage of bringing the recoil—which is not heavy—straight to the 
shoulder of the firer. The muzzle of the rifle is therefore not thrown up at each shot. 


The E.M.2 has been given a pistol grip and the opening for the twenty-round 
magazine comes behind the grip. The magazine is easily inserted, and when it clicks 
home the first round is automatically pushed into the chamber ready for firing, 
provided that the rifle is cocked. 

The sight of the new rifle is perhaps its most interesting feature. It consists 
of a small adjustable optical sight mounted above the barrel and protected by a 
strong shield of spring steel. The sight is so tapered as to present a wide panorama 
of country to the eye. Nothing could be simpler than this new sight. Even if the 
recruit is squinting down the telescope, he will still shoot straight. When he has 
finished shooting and has to move on he will find that the sight and its shield make 
a very fine carrying handle for the rifle at the trail. 


There are many ingenious touches like this about the E.M.2. Its safety catch 
is operated by the trigger finger. Its change knob (for fully automatic fire) is worked 
by one knuckle without removing the finger from the trigger. The trigger assembly 
itself is readily changed for a larger one which allows the rifle to be fired while the 
soldier is wearing Arctic mitts which do not leave his fingers free. The bayonet is 
the standard No. 7 short bayonet which can be securely fixed to the muzzle, 


The new rifle, however, is much more than a gadget. It will not actually fire 
round corners, but it will do anything that is likely to be asked of it in battle. The 
trials at Warminster were impressive. The Army managed the show very well and 
the E.M.z2 shot it out with its rivals, the S.M.L.E. and the American Garand, which 
has been in use for a number of years. Its volume of fire was terrific. In the hands 
of an expert it gave 84 aimed shots a minute—all in the target. Its penetration of 
wood was better than the S.M.L.E. but not quite so good as the Garand. At six 
hundred yards it went through steel helmets like paper. It went into a sand box 
and emerged covered with sand and grit. Without cleaning it fired perfectly. This 
is a test which the Garand cannot pass—as the Americans admit. 


The standardization of small arms is, of course, a most important objective of 
the N.A.T.O. Powers. It is thought by some that since Britain must make a change 
of rifle in the near future she should opt for the Garand. But the E.M.z is better 
than the Garand. Why make two jumps before you reach the best ? 


The position about standardization is not, in fact, as bad as it seems. The base 
of the cartridge case of the new 7 mm. ammunition has been carefully designed to 
be of the same diameter as the American .300 (1906) ammunition. Conversion of 
Garands to 7 mm. ammunition would be easy. So would conversion of both the 
British and American light and medium machine guns. If this process and the 
manufacture of 7 mm. ammunition were started simultaneously by America, it 
would not be long before ammunition at least was standardized as between Britain 
and the United States. This would be a great step forward. While it was being 
taken and afterwards, mass production of the E.M.2 could go forward. 


Clearly the doubts which are holding up the E.M.2 are American. We do not 
yet know on what grounds these doubts are based. They can hardly be on the 
mechanical qualities of the rifle for the Americans are quick to recognize a good 
machine when they see one. Are they then tactical ? Or are they industrial ? 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE S.M.L.E. AND THE E.M.2 


.303 S.M.L.E. 
Weight of rifle (less magazine, sling, etc.) 8 lb. 11 oz. 
Weight of magazine (empty)... es 52 02z. 
Capacity of magazine... sibs ged Io rds. 
Overall length _.... bbs ok ats 44 ins. 
Sights ie sit oF she . Conventional 
metal type 
Action prs an nies ne = Bolt operated 
Rate of aimed fire (per minute) ... ae 15 rds. 
(By highly 


trained soldiers) 


1. The .303 inch is a rimmed round ; the 7 mm. is rimless. 
ammunition. 
both these features simplify packaging. 


training and accuracy. 








5. The muzzle velocity of the 7 mm. is greater than the .303 inch. 


7mm. E.M.2 


8 lb. 0 oz. 
8} oz. 
20 rds. 
35 ins. 
Optical 


Gas operated 


60 rds. 


(By recruits) 
CHARACTERISTICS OF .303 inch AND 7mm. AMMUNITION 


2. There is a saving in weight of approximately 1 lb. per 100 rounds with 7 mm. 
3- The 7 mm. has a cylindrical shaped case and is over half an inch shorter ; 


4. Recoil is about two-thirds that of the present rifle ; an important factor in 












































THE EARLY DAYS OF ROCKETS 
By Major A. L. Kinc-HaArMaAN, R.A. 


to produce a flat contradiction from someone more knowledgeable than 

oneself, and the rocket is no exception. One can, however, refute the claim 
of those who place its debut on active service with anti-aircraft units in the London 
blitz of 1941. The birth of the rocket was certainly 140 years earlier, and even 
before Waterloo it had brought fame to the battery which to this day bears the 
title of The Rocket Troop. 


The rocket shell, or rocket as it was normally called, owed its invention to a 
scientific and, as is often the case, eccentric gentleman by the name of Colonel 
William Congreve. This officer, who dabbled in explosives as a hobby, had produced 
by the beginning of the XIXth Century the prototype of the modern Bazooka. 
The Navy Office proved more susceptible to sales talk than the Horse Guards and, 
in 1805, their Lordships authorized an allocation of funds to enable Congreve to go 
into production or, in the terminology of the time, ‘‘ to prepare stores for the an- 
noyance of the enemy.” Early models were designed for the destruction of the 
rigging of enemy vessels ; but either the enthusiasm or the purse of the Navy Office 
proved unequal to the occasion, and the project of equipping H.M. ships with rockets 
was abandoned. Congreve was not unduly discouraged and once more approached 
his masters in Whitehall in the shape of the Board of Ordnance. This time he was 
successful and, in due course, a detachment of Horse Artillery under Captain Richard 
Bogue was placed at his disposal. This was in 1811. 


T= say that anything was invented in a certain year is almost guaranteed 


During the next two years Congreve continued his experiments and gave several 
demonstrations on Woolwich Common for the edification of a Select Commission of 
Royal Artillery officers. These gentlemen found themselves unable to offer any 
opinion as to the utility of the new weapon, but felt themselves emboldened to 
recommend that it should be given a trial on active service overseas. Britain’s one 
and only Army was at this time serving under the Duke of Wellington in Spain 
and Portugal. However, the Duke had firm ideas on the type of reinforcements 
he required and they did not include an experimental rocket unit. So, instead of 
sailing for the Tagus, Captain Bogue found himself under orders to take his unit 
over to Denmark where he was to join the Swedish Army under the command of 
Count Bernadotte, renegade Marshal of Imperial France and now Crown Prince of 
Sweden. 


At the beginning of 1813, Sweden, Prussia, and Austria were engaged in raising 
one of the greatest coalition armies that Europe had ever seen. Encouraged by 
Wellington’s successes in the Peninsular and almost entirely subsidized by British 
gold, these three great Powers made tentative and unsuccessful attempts to destroy 
Napoleon’s forces on their return from their tragic venture in Russia. In the Spring 
the Coalition Powers really began to get down to serious business and build up their 
forces ; and it was during this lull that Bogue’s unit, now called a brigade, set sail 
in H.M. Ships “ Stag,’ ‘“‘ Antelope’’ and ‘‘ Royal Oak.’’ The Brigade, including 
such administrative troops as collar makers and farriers, numbered about 100 ranks 
with 97 horses and 8 chargers. Among the new officers was the second in command, 
Lieutenant Fox-Strangways, whose service with the Gunners was to last until he 
was mortally wounded in the Crimea some forty years later. 
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During the Summer the Brigade settled down to training with Swedish troops. 
Bogue had some trouble with the standard of rockets produced by the Board of 
Ordnance, but private enterprise, in the form of a Danish firm, produced a more 
reliable projectile, weighing about 18 lb. and having a range of about 2,500 yards. 
It was inaccurate, but to some extent this was made up by the awe inspiring effect 
of hearing and seeing the rocket in flight. 


By the Autumn, Napoleon had built up the shattered remnants of his Army to 
a fighting force of 190,000 men, or about nine modern divisions. Against him the 
Coalition Powers put 300,000 men into the field and with a numerical superiority 
of three to two felt that it was worthwhile taking the offensive. In the initial probing 
operations Bogue’s Brigade was given a chance to try out its weapons and, at a 
little village called Géhrde, rockets were used in action for the first time. The first 
salvo was a failure as the Brigade had not been deployed sufficiently far forward, 
and the rockets fell alarmingly close to the Swedish Infantry; Fox-Strangways 
immediately moved the Brigade close under the enemy and discharged a second 
salvo which was also unsuccessful—this time due to inaccuracy. But, in the words of 
an oOfficiak-chronicler: ‘‘ Enemy troops not in the line of fire were considerably 
annoyed ”! 

After this little action the Brigade, which was part of Bernadotte’s personal 
bodyguard, was transferred to Stedincks Corps and came under command of Colonel 
Lievetson. The order authorizing the transfer stated that the Gunners were to be 
more at liberty than the Swedish and subject only to the directions of Captain 
Bogue. The prediliction of the Artillery for being ‘“‘in support ’’ as opposed to 
“under command” was apparent even in those days! Rockets were next fired 
during a skirmish at Wittenburg and earned the following report—‘‘ The English 
Artillery and Rocket Corps deserves the highest encomium . . . under the very able 
direction of the English Captain Bogue.” 


By October, the time for skirmishes had passed and the stage was all set for 
the battle of Leipzig. This battle had immediate and far reaching results, not the 
least of which was the collapse of France and the eventual surrender of Napoleon 
to a British frigate, but it finds small mention in English history books. One is 
forced to conclude that this is mainly due to the almost total absence of British troops! 
In some respects the battle was similar to Waterloo, as Napoleon aimed to effect 
a quick victory over Biilow and the Austrian, Schwarzenburg, before the remainder 
of the Army of the North under Bliicher could be committed. At dawn on 18th 
October, the opposing armies faced each other along the circumference of a big 
circle surrounding Leipzig on three sides and battle was joined at sevén o’clock. Heavy 
fighting ensued but the Rocket Brigade was held back in reserve. Bogue feit so 
strongly about this that he sought an interview with higher authority. The incident 
is best recorded in the words of a contemporary report :— 


“Captain Bogue then addressed himself to General Winzingerode com- 
manding the advanced guard of the Crown Prince, stating his desire to see the 
enemy and requesting permission to engage. The General, much struck with 
the gallantry and spirit of the address, granted as a guard a squadron of Dragoons 
and requested Captain Bogue to follow his own plans and judgement. Captain 
Bogue lost no time in advancing to the attack of the village of Paunsdorf,then 
in the possession of five enemy battalions upon whom he opened, in advance of 
the whole army, a most destructive fire. This was returned by musketry, and 
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for some time a hot combat ensued when the enemy, unable to stand the well- 
directed fire of Captain Bogue’s Brigade, fell into confusion and began to retreat. 
Captain Bogue, seizing the moment, charged at the head of the squadron of 
Dragoons, and the enemy, terrified at his approach, turned round, gave three 
huzzas and every man to the number of between two and three thousand 
surrendered to the Rocket Brigade which, it is understood, did not exceed 
200 men.? The intelligence of this success being communicated to the Crown 
Prince, he sent his thanks to Captain Bogue for such eminent services, 
requesting at the same time that he would continue his exertions.” 


The report goes on to describe how the Brigade took up positions on the flank 
of Paunsdorf and subsequently came under heavy cannon ball fire and grapeshot. 
It ends with a graphic description of the heavy cannonade and the terse sentence: 
“A ball from the latter caused serious loss depriving us of poor Bogue.’’ Bogue 
was, in fact, killed during the attack of Napoleon’s Old Guard who put a stop to 
further advances by the Coalition troops. The battle continued fitfully till 19th 
October, when both sides broke off the engagement. Napoleon’s losses were 60,000 
men and over 300 guns, and were so grievous that he began to retreat on Paris at once. 


Sir Charles Stewart, who held a roving commission at the Swedish Court, was 
present at the battle of Leipzig and submitted an independent report to the English 
Government. In it he included a few well chosen remarks on the performance of 
the Rocket Brigade. He writes, ‘‘ Congreve’s formidable weapon had accomplished 
the object of paralysing a solid square of Infantry which, after our fire, delivered 
themselves up as if from panic struck, when that estimable man and gailant officer 
Captain Bogue of the British Royal Artillery received a mortal wound in the head, 
which at once deprived society of a noble character and the Country of his valuable 
services.” He goes on to say, “ Lieutenant Strangways, who succeeded in command 
of the Brigade, received the Prince’s Royal thanks, conveyed through me, for the 
important assistance they had rendered. I felt great satisfaction at witnessing, 
during this day, a species of improved warfare, the effects of which were truly 
astonishing and produced upon the enemy an impression of something supernatural.”” 

In those days the British Army had not yet accepted the continental custom 
of granting medals for gallantry. This lack of honour in their own Country did not, 
however, prevent both officers and men of the Rocket Brigade from gathering a 
galaxy of foreign awards. Richard Bogue received the posthumous award of: Knight 
of the Swedish Military Order of the Sword, while Fox-Strangways was awarded 
two medals for gallantry and a captaincy in the Swedish Army. Fox-Strangway’s 
other award was unique in that the Czar of all Russia’s took the diamond Order of 
St. Anne off his own tunic and pinned it on the breast of the young British subaltern. 
Other junior officers and men received the medal ‘ Fiir Tupperheit ” which is still 
a recognized award in the Swedish Army today. 

At the instigation of the Prince Regent, the War Office gave belated recognition 
to the small body of British troops who had so distinguished themselves at Leipzig. 
General Orders for 16th May, 1815, contained the following pronouncement :— 

“ His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, in the name, and on behalf of 
his Majesty has been pleased to command that the Rocket Troop of the Royal 
Artillery which was present at the battle of Leipzig be permitted to bear the 
word “ Leipzig ’’ on their appointments in commemoration of their services on 
that occasion.” 


1 This figure includes the squadron of Dragoons. — 
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Despite every form of reorganization, the Rocket Troop keeps its name to this 
day and carries its battle honour on a background of the blue and yellow of the 
Swedish national flag. 

The subsequent story of rockets is something of an anti-climax but is nevertheless 
of interest. After Leipzig, the Prince Regent insisted on Wellington accepting the 
Rocket Troop for service with the Peninsular Army. The Troop was therefore sent 
to join forces which were investing Bayonne. The Duke, muttering that he didn’t 
wish to set fire to any town and didn’t know of any other use for rockets, and handed 


the Troop over to General Sir John Hope. In fact, it was the fire of the rockets 


that kept the Frenchmen away from the vital river crossing which Sir John used to 
outflank the defenders and so capture the town. The Duke was, however, not con- 
vinced and maintained, quite rightly, that the weapon was inaccurate, and that once 
the enemy had got used to its noise it would cease to serve its purpose. When the 
campaign in France came to a conclusion most of the Army was demobilized, but 
the Rocket Troop went off to America to try out its weapons against the recalcitrant 
defenders of New Orleans. The Southerners do not seem to have been impressed, 
as the British force very soon turned about and marched to its embarkation ports 
and so to England. 

The Prince Regent had meanwhile ordered a sister troop of rockets to be raised 
and had produced it at one of his festival exhibitions in Hyde Park. This troop 
also took the name of the Rocket Troop but was shortly afterwards disbanded. 
The original Troop was now rearmed with 6 pounder guns but kept a couple of 
sections of rockets and in this form joined Wellington just before Waterloo. In the 
great battle of 18th June, the Rocket Troop fought alongside its sister batteries 
in the Royal Horse Artillery and was heavily engaged. The great Fox-Strangways 
was commanding and after a few hours was hit in the spine by grapeshot. He fell 
by his guns, but continued to direct their fire crying, ‘“ Do not move me, let me die 
by my guns.”’ By some miracle he survived although, as already mentioned, he 
was eventually killed in action in the Crimea. 


After Waterloo, the Army abandoned rockets, which appears to have been 
sufficient excuse for the Royal Navy to take them up again. Their Lordships struck 
a deal with the Duke and obtained the services of a detachment of the Rocket Troop 
to assist in manning H.M. Rocket Flats 1-8, which sailed with the Fleet to Algiers 
and put the fear of Allah into the Bey, thus forestalling the Maritime Artillery by 
more than a hundred years. But by this time the War Office were waking up to the 
fact that a part of the Royal Horse Artillery was fulfilling a somewhat unusual role 
and in due course of time the whole business of rockets and ships was discarded. The 
detachment then returned home to normal garrison duties with a sigh of relief. 


It was to be nearly a century before the War Office again experimented with 
rockets and, despite two World Wars, the whole trouble of the rocket as a ground 
weapon still remains its inherent inaccuracy. But this is digressing. As Congreve 
invented the rocket it is only right that we should have one more look at him. Our 
last glimpse finds him dining with Princess Lieven in London in r82r ; and that 
interesting and sophisticated lady records that Sir William, as he had then become, 
spent the evening diversing on his invention for }.arpooning whales with rockets. 
She, like the Duke of Wellington, was not particularly impressed, since she mentions 
in her diary—“ Whales are probably deligh‘zul creatures.” 
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ON WORKING WITH SCIENTISTS 


By A SIMPLE SAILOR 


om DON’T quite know why they want you people here, because the best you 

J= do is to avoid delaying us.”” This was one of the first remarks made to 

me, in quite a friendly tone, and was a fair introduction to the difference in 
outlook that pertains, in many cases, between the “‘ user ’’ and the “ scientist.” 


It is convenient, but not always popular, to use the generic term “ scientist ”’ 
because the title ‘‘ scientific officer ’’ is now with us; but the layman should realize 
that the term covers not only those concerned in basic research but also the 
professional engineers who design and advise on equipment, and it is with the latter 
that this article is mainly concerned. 


RECONCILIATION OF OUTLOOK 


The two basically different outlooks, which must be reconciled if the user and 
the scientist are to work harmoniously together, are broadly as follows. The user, 
by whom is meant an executive officer of some experience and usually with specialist 
qualifications, knows the shortcomings of what he now has and had in the past, and 
believes that he knows what he wants in the future—and he wants it quickly. The 
scientist is by no means certain that the user does know what he wants and, since 
the expression of his art is the appearance in the: Fleet of equipment showing a 
marked advance on its predecessor, is not prepared to be badgered and bustled by 
impatient amateurs. 


The key to mutual goodwill is to obtain an understanding, which is by no means 
universal at present, of responsibility on the one side and human nature on the other. 
The responsibility for having a fleet of a certain nature with a certain performance 
by a certain date rests with the Board of Admiralty whose policy, so far as armaments 
at any rate are concerned, is formulated and expressed through the Staff Divisions, 
largely composed of users. The scientist must, therefore, appreciate that it is with 
the user that the ultimate responsibility lies. The user, on the other hand, must 
appreciate that a designer is an artist ; that, if he is a good one, he is unlikely to 


enter government service unless he expects reasonable opportunity to express 


himself, and furthermore is unlikely to remain there unless his creations are put to 
use. The user must have vision to accept equipment with engineering trends in 
advance of his own experience, and he must also sympathize with the scientist’s 
desire to do a little research as well as a lot of development. 


The onus of establishing this goodwill must rest primarily with the naval officer, 
since it is he who wants the services and advice of the scientist to enable him to fulfil 
his responsibility. Ideally, the user should present the scientist with a straight 
problem amplified only by the conditions of service under which the answer is 
required to work. The scientist would then appreciate the problem and give an 
estimate of the nature of the equipment and the time and effort which would be 
involved in answering it. It is rarely, however, as easy as that, and in the present 
years of international tension it is much more difficult. 


The user’s main difficulties are :— 
(a) He must always keep in mind a date by which the Fleet must be as 
modern as possible. 


(6) The combined demands of the economic and rearmament drives on the 
design and production capacity of the Country are enormous and, however 
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irritating it may be to the scientist striving for improvement, he must ensure 
that no possibility of using existing material or production lines is overlooked. 


It is, of course, true that the scientist is well aware of this latter requirement, 
but he may not always know all its implications at a particular time in the overall 
programme, and he ought not to mind being reminded of them from time to time. 
The user, on the other hand, does not always realize that it is often much more 
difficult and costly to marry various pieces of existing equipment than to develop 
a new article, quite apart from the lack of progress involved in this procedure. 


THE First STEPS 


It follows, therefore, that the first approach from the user to the scientist 
should be :— 

(a) A statement of the problem or threat to be countered. 

(6) The conditions of service under which the resultant equipment is 
required to work. 

{c) A request for an appreciation as to how far the requirement can be met 
by cértain specific dates. 

(d) A statement of existing equipment with which the new project either 
must work or, alternatively, which should be considered in the interests of 
economy. This depends largely on whether the project is long or short term. 


From the above, (a) and (0) give the scientist the “ staff target,’”’ from (c) the 
user is able to formulate the “ staff requirements ” from the joint consideration of 
which, bearing (d) in mind, the “ staff acceptance” should result. In so doing, the 
user must realize that it is no use attempting to relate a research project to a ship- 
fitting programme. The scientist can give a reasonably accurate design completion 
date if no basically new principles are involved, but the hardening of new ideas 
doesn’t work closely to a time-table. 

It is in the above joint consideration that the user and the scientist can most 
easily annoy each other. The user is, of course, the man who knows the sort of 
operating conditions that pertain and can be accepted in the Fleet and the forms of 
user trials to which the equipment must stand up. He cannot, however, if he pays 
proper attention to his overall duties as an executive officer, be more than an informed 
amateur on design aspects and, unless he has been in his “ chair’’ for some time, 
much of his information will be out of date. He must, therefore, be very careful not 
to pretend he is anything more. He has, it is true, service technical experts to advise 
him, but he is not himself really in a position to argue over methods proposed for 
fulfilling the requirement other than to decide if he is prepared to accept an operational 
risk on a principle not previously tried. The service technical experts can also point 
out where the proposals are unsound from service maintenance and fitting aspects. 


On the other hand, the scientist must accept the user’s views on the user’s 
aspects, although he is quite at liberty to point out where theory or logic would 
appear to him to indicate otherwise—healthy discussion of this nature is essential 
to progress since, of the two, the scientist is the more likely to produce an innovation. 


THE Two SIDES OF THE BARGAIN 


Once a “ staff acceptance ” has been arrived at, it is essential that both sides 
stick to their bargain. The user, on the whole, does not appreciate the extra work, 
irritation, and delay involved in incorporating some bright new idea in a project. 
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The designer must also restrain his natural desire to obtain just a little more 
perfection in a particular component and subsequently upset the Navy’s logistics. 


Scientists are, on the whole, reserved and somewhat jealous of their ideas. The 
user should refrain from being too inquisitive at an early stage as to how the designer 
is solving his problem. Designers have ideas and reject them the same way as anybody 
else, and allow for this in the time asked for to produce the result. Few things 
irritate them more than being quoted by ‘‘ knowledgeable’ users when in fact 
they’ve only been thinking out loud under pressure. On the other hand it is essential 
that the scientist should come clean if he runs into trouble. If one thing more than 
another destroys the user’s confidence in a designer, it is a late discovery that the 
equipment is, for design reasons, not going to meet its dates or some important 
feature. After all, it is the user who is responsible for keeping faith with the Fleet 
and, if he is to trust the scientist, the scientist must keep him truthfully in the picture. 


Finally, the scientist only retains his zeal if he feels he is serving a purpose— 
from the naval aspect, if his creations appear in the Fleet. It is rare that a user 
remains in a “ chair” long enough to attend the coming out party of the equipment 
for which he has asked, and it is not always easy for his successor to visualize the 
outlook at the time of initiation. It is very tempting to say that the equipment is 
already out of date by present visions and, after all the expense of production and 
fitting, the Fleet won’t have the best by modern standards. This sort of non- 
continuity of purpose can go on indefinitely and new principles may not get exercised 
for years, quite apart from the fact that the old equipment doesn’t get replaced. 
If you want to kill a scientist, about ten years of that does it nicely. 







































INFANTRY PROBLEMS AND TRADITION 


By ‘‘ MUSKETEER ” 


N his article ‘‘ The Queen of the Land Battle and the All Arms Team,” in the 
| ES number of the JoURNAL, ‘‘ Tradesman ’’ appears to have to missed the 

main points of the paper he criticizes, and to credit the writer with views he 
neither holds nor expressed.1_. The writer’s aim was to stress our need for an 
adequate proportion of good Infantry and to remark on flexibility in organization, 
on training and on morale. In this paper he endeavours to reply to ‘‘ Tradesman ” 
before commenting on the existing infantry system, about which there is general 
disquiet. 

‘Tradesman ’’ accuses the writer of believing the supporting arms to be 
‘‘ responsible for most of the Infantry’s troubles,’’ and that as that arm had the 
most exacting role, it “‘ should be given the pick of the Army.” The actual words 
are: “‘ The supporting arms exist to enable the foot-soldier to win the battle. It is 
reasonable to demand, therefore, that Infantry who, in addition to their other 
qualities, have to exercise technical skill under fire and not in a workshop, should 
not be recruited from the leavings of other arms.”” The writer is also said to assert 
that “ nobedy pays sufficient attention to the Infantry.’”’ The original article, under 
the heading ‘‘ The War Years,” states : ‘‘ But we had, and still have, to pay heavily 
for the scant attention which the arm had received and the practice of posting to it 
the leavings of other Services and arms, including jail-birds.” 

“ Tt seems,” ‘‘ Tradesman ” remarks, “‘ strange that in this year of Grace 1951, 
the basic weapon of the West is the individual infantry soldier with his rifle and 
bayonet”; however, he admits modern armament such as aircraft and tanks cannot 
replace the infantryman but deplores the fact because of the mass armies of the East. 
Our men, too, he thinks suffer from their town-breeding and more civilized existence. 
That may be so, but it is true that the trained British soldier adapts himself to any 
circumstances. Our men stood conditions in Libya better than the Germans, and 
soon became superior to the Japanese in the jungle fighting of Burma. 

The original article stressed the necessity for fire-power and hardihood. Our 
Infantry, even if superior to its possible opponents in intelligence and initiative, 
must not consist of lorry-borne tank followers but of hardened, highly trained foot- 
soldiers, masters of their weapons and mobile across country. The history of our 
Army surely shows the value of quality as opposed to numbers. Consider, for 
instance, why the outnumbered B.E.F. held at Mons and Ypres in 1914, and note 
also, the recent stand made by the 1st Battalion, The Gloucestershire Regiment in 
Korea. 

There is a shortage of manpower, and recruiting for the Regular Army is not 
good, but it is doubtful if we employ what we have to the best advantage. There is 
general agreement that the “ tail ’’—not the real supporting arms—should be cut ; 
there are also other ways of economizing in British manpower, one of which is the 
employment of African troops and more Gurkhas.’ 


INFANTRY AND THE “ TEAM” 
It might be inferred from ‘“ Tradesman’s”’ article that the present writer is 
not aware of the part played by the supporting arms in battle. He hastens to deny 


1 See Infantry, by “‘ Musketeer,” R.U.S.I. JouRNAL, November, 1950. 

2See Economy of Manpower in the Services, R.U.S.I. Journat, August, 1947. 
Since this article was written, two battalions of the King’s African Rifles have been 
placed under orders for Malaya 
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this imputation, having acquired a modicum of theoretical knowledge, gained 
experience in peace and war, and retained pleasant memories of co-operation with 
ether arms. It is a startling assertion that the Infantry generally neither realize 
that “‘ much of their success depends on the support which they receive,” nor that 
co-operation at all levels is a vital principle of war. On the other hand, much as 
we may admire the Royal Artillery, for example, and profit by their splendid support, 
we know they cannot win the battle alone. 

To quote ‘‘ Tradesman ”’ again : “‘ We cannot defeat the horde armies by playing 
their strongest suit. . . . The secret of success is excellent team work of all arms and 
services. Our aim should be to build up this team.”” There should be no disagreement 
about this in principle. He also states ‘‘ There are very few people who do not believe 
the Infantry are the basic arm.”’ But if that basic arm is too weak, is inefficient, 
or of poor morale, the team, even if it contains supporting arms superior to those of 
the enemy, will not be finally successful against a determined or fanatical opponent. 
The team, too, must be balanced according to circumstances. The tragic experience 
of the 1st Armoured Division during the Battle of France in June, 1940, is an 
outstanding example of an unbalanced team, it being without its infantry brigade 
and proper complement of other arms. 

To revert to the quality of the Infantry. It is not difficult to find examples 
from “‘ the other side of the hill” to show the effect of weakness in this arm which 
confirm and amplify our. own history and personal experience. 

Napoleon, in his later campaigns, tried to compensate for the deterioration of 
the French infantryman’s training, physique, and morale by an increase in arma- 
ments. “ The poorer the troops the more artillery,” he said. In 1806 he estimated 
3,000 cannon necessary, in 1809 double that number. His artillery at Austerlitz 
fired 50,000 rounds, at Wagram 96,000 rounds, at Moscawa, over 100,000. But in 
the end the instrument broke in his hand. 

The German losses in trained leaders and men were so great during the Battle 
of the Somme that their Infantry never regained its original efficiency. The Official 
Historian remarks that in the Autumn of 1918 their Infantry, having been ‘“‘ milked 
dry to create specialist units,” was too weak to halt our offensive. 

As early as the autumn of 1942, there were signs in North Africa that the German 
Infantry was deteriorating. Rommel’s Chief of Staff, writing of the campaign in 
Normandy and commenting on the situation towards the end of June and the failure 
of counter-measures, added : “ because the infantry divisions that had been neglected 
for years in favour of armour were no longer equal to the task.”’ 

Judging by past experience, and the lessons emerging from the war in Korea, 
it is surely a wise course to ensure that every effort is made to keep our Infantry as 
efficient and as numerous as possible. It is not “ more attention ”’ which is needed 
so much as the right kind of attention. The fact that we may have to face fanatical 
hordes increases rather than decreases the need. Let those who doubt consider the 
action fought by The Gloucestershires and the handful of Gunners with them. 


ORGANIZATION AND MORALE 


“ Tradesman ” complains of “‘ the steady stream of infantry propaganda articles” 
stressing the importance of that arm. Two such articles have recently appeared 
in the JouRNAL,® but it is open to question whether these, and others, are not caused 





3 See Regimental Tradition in the Infantry of the Line and The Case for the Regimental 
System, R.U.S.1. JouRNAL, February, 1951. 
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by disquiet at the existing system and its ultimate effect on the arm, rather than what 
he terms “Empire Building.” In fact, one of those papers referred to above 
commences with the words: “ There appears to be a general uneasiness about the 
present organization of the Infantry of the Line. ...’’ Both writers are emphatic 
on the subject of tradition and the value of the Regimental System. Both are critical 
of the existing organization, and one points out that the Guards have managed to 
retain the Regimental System ! 


The great effect of tradition and esprit de corps on the morale of Infantry has 
been so well put in the articles referred to,* and so ably supported by an officer of 
the U.S. Marine Corps in a letter published in the May number of the JouRNAL, that 
the present writer only proposes to register agreement. However, a summary of our 
various Infantry systems, leading to a consideration of existing conditions, with the 
threat of a Corps of Infantry lurking in the background, may provide some en- 
lightenment on a subject of tremendous, if not vital, importance to our Army. 
Finally, it is intended to comment on the provision of reinforcements in war, mainly 
from the point of view of the maintenance of morale. 


PRE-CARDWELL 


Before the Cardwell reforms the Infantry of the Line consisted of 25 two- 
battalion regiments, 83 single-battalion regiments, the 60th Rifles, and Rifle Brigade, 
each of four battalions. In 1868, 47 battalions were at home and 94 scattered all 
over the World. Service was for ten years, or longer, there were no Regula reserves, 
and no adequate drafting system, although battalions going overseas left a small 
depot at home. Battalions returning to this Country often transferred a proportion 
of their personnel to other units, consequently battalions at home were often very 
weak or composed mainly of recruits. Nevertheless, though little more than cadres, 
they remained living entities, maintaining their traditions and customs. The Crimea 
and the mutiny of the Bengal Army disclosed the weaknesses of the system ; the 
situation would have been infinitely worse had not the Militia provided trained 
volunteers to fill up the units. 


THE CARDWELL SYSTEM 


The first phase of the Cardwell scheme in 1870 aimed, among other things, at 
balancing the number of battalions at home and abroad as well as the creation of a 
reserve by the introduction of six years with the Colours and six in the Army Reserve. 
Battalions of single-battalion regiments were linked in pairs, while connection with 
the Militia and Volunteers was established. The essence of the system was that 
recruits, Regular and Militia, received their preliminary training at the regimeutal 
depots, whence the Regulars passed to the battalion at home, which, in its turn 
provided drafts for the linked battalion overseas. 


In 1881, the scheme took on its final form, the two-battalion regiments and the 
linked pairs became two-battalion county regiments; the old numbers were 
abolished, though never forgotten. Thus each regiment became a “ corps”’ in the 
administrative sense, a “ home” to both officers and other ranks and, with the 
Militia and Volunteers, formed a territorial unit. 


The system first showed its worth in the South African War. In fact, the 
despatch of an expeditionary force—eventually over 200,000 Regulars—would have 
been impossible under any other of the previous organizations. It was the foundation 
on which Haldane’s later reforms were built to give us the B.E.F. of one cavalry and 
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six infantry divisions immediately available in 1914, with more to follow from foreign 
stations. In practice, the weakness of the scheme has been the low strength of home 
battalions after drafting in the autumn, and during periods of bad recruiting. On 
the other hand, it fulfilled the task of maintaining the Imperial garrisons and the 
British element of the Indian Army while, at the same time, providing a central 
reserve at home whose individuals were re-absorbed in their own regiments on 
mobilization. 


THE GROUP 


This system has few friends among infantry soldiers and many critics. Its 
object is ostensibly to ensure administrative convenience and elasticity in peace and 
to provide a regulated flow of reinforcements in war, though, judging by the casualty 
lists of the 27th Infantry Brigade, it has failed in Korea. It is also doubtful if it 
would function any better in a major war than previous systems for reasons which 
will be examined later. It is said to have been designed either to stave off the 
introduction of a Corps of Infantry, in name at least, or to avoid a decision as to 
which regiments to disband if the Cardwell system were retained, now we have no 
longer to find troops for India. In any case, once the Cardwell system was broken 
by reducing the Infantry to single battalion regiments, some means had to be found 
for training recruits and draft finding for units abroad. 


The result is an unhealthy compromise. Under it the county connection has 
practically disappeared, except in name ; regiments will lose their individuality and 
are in danger of losing their traditions too. The new “‘ Brigade ”’ is an ersatz produc- 
tion, and attempts to give it a tradition seem waste of effort—such things are not 
achieved by order. 


In the meantime, the uncertainty and constant cross-postings are having a bad 
effect on officers ; on the re-engagement of senior n.c.o.s; and on the recruiting of 
the best types. Neither officers nor other ranks like being treated as ‘‘ bodies ’’ to 
be shifted to strange units by some “ remote and unidentifiable authority.” Other 
ranks, including National Service men, serve in two or more different regiments, and 
neither they nor the officers have a ‘‘ home ”’ or become members of a family in the 
old regimental sense. The re-introduction of recruit training at the regimental 
depots will not ensure that the individual remains, barring accidents, in one regiment 
for the whole of his service. 


REGIMENTS OR A CORPS OF INFANTRY 


Since a compromise is undesirable, especially one which has such obvious and 
dangerous weaknesses, it would surely be wise to adopt a firm line of action. Two 
courses are open to us, either reversion to the old Regimental System or the formation 
of a Corps of Infantry. 


The first course would necessitate the disbandment of a number of regiments ; 
the advantages of this system, however, have been stated so often and so well that 
there is no need to repeat them. Having fixed the number of regular battalions to 
be maintained—which should be more than we have at the moment—the next step 
is to determine which regiments to disband, a decision which would present great 
difficulty and involve regard to many factors, including the distribution of population 
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and recruiting records. A system of “ links,’’ as in the first phase of the Cardwell 
reforms, would not now solve the problem; in fact the Group System is a form of 
“ link,” though wider than the original. Three-battalion regiments on the Continental 
pattern would not meet our needs either. 


The alternative is a Corps of Infantry, an idea abhorrent to infantrymen and 
others who have known the old regiments and experienced the effect and strength 
of the regimental spirit in action, and in good times or bad. Those who support the 
project, usually not infantrymen or, at any rate, those with experience, may assert 
that it would facilitate administration, reinforcing in war, and so on. Nice for the 
functionaries, perhaps, but the Army does not exist for the benefit of its administrative 
tail. 

It may be argued that conditions for the individual would not be worse than 
they are now. That may be so, but the present situation is one it is urgently necessary 
to alter. In a Corps of Infantry the county titles would be quite meaningless ; new 
titles or numbers would follow, though “‘ g9th Infantry Battalion, R.C.I.”, would be 
just a number and nothing more. Presumably customs and distinctions in dress 
would haye to go, too. In order to cling to some tradition, however, units could 
revert to their old pre-1881 numbers, for 2nd Foot (The Queen’s), 5th Fusiliers, 43rd 
Light Infantry or 44th Foot still mean a great deal. But what an upheaval to 
produce an indifferent solution to the problem. 


INFANTRY REINFORCEMENTS IN WAR 


There is no doubt that, whatever organization exists in peace, there must be a 
highly organized infantry training and drafting service in war to which a flow of the 
right personnel is directed, based on the number of units to be maintained in the 
field. And, there must be forethought and intelligent direction if we are not to 
repeat past failures. 

It is constantly asserted that the Regimental System always breaks down in this 
respect. The present writer’s contention is that this is only partly true. Other factors 
were recruiting difficulties in 1914-18, shortages of man power for the Army in 
the last war, as well as ineptitude or indifference on the part of. the drafting and 
posting authorities in both wars. Though conscription was already in full swing in 
1939, extraordinary things were done by the Branch concerned before a single 
casualty had been incurred. 

While we retain Territorial Army divisions, it is doubtful if the Group System 
will function as intended. The “ Brigade ”’ will have to supply its four or five Regular 
battalions, as well as the nine battalions of a Territorial division. . If this formation 
suffers heavy casualties, all its battalions may require heavy reinforcements at the 
same time. Should we have a Corps of Infantry, Territorial divisions must soon lose 
their territorial connections as they would be filled up, from anywhere. 


Even with the best system of drafting, it is essential that posting in the field 
be done intelligently and with sympathy. In the case of returning casualties, too, 
every effort should be made to post them back to the unit with which they have been 
serving during the campaign, for the moral effect is worth any trouble or untidiness 
in administration. This was not carried out to any appreciable extent in France in 
the 1914-18 War, though it was done in Palestine with excellent results. The Official 


$ Lancashire and Yorkshire with an approximate population of 8,800,000 have 
13 Tegiments ; Surrey, 1,360,000, has two regiments ; Essex, 1,625,000, has one regiment ; 
and, Cornwall, 315,000, has also one regiment. 
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Historian of the campaigns in France and Belgium comments on the disadvantage 
our Infantry suffered in this respect, compared to Dominion troops, who always 
returned to their own units. The same weakness was very apparent in the 1939-45 
War, and men were dragged from their regiments and sent to others even before a 
shot was fired. 

In a major war, whatever system is adopted, we cannot always post our Infantry 
reinforcements to their county or original regiments. We can, however, strive to do 
so and, once in the field, ensure that the individual is not posted away from the unit 
he came overseas with, or joined as a reinforcement from home. A poet who fought 
in the 1914-18 War wrote: ‘‘ Experience proved that to be with one’s own unit, 
or part of it, alone nourished the infantryman’s spirit.’’® 


CONCLUSION 


The present writer hopes he has been able to dispel a few of ‘‘ Tradesman’s ” 
illusions, but is glad to observe that some of his original contentions have been 
supported. It being agreed that Infantry is the basic arm, then let us ensure that it 
is maintained in adequate numbers, efficient and in good heart. 


In commenting on the various schemes to organize our Infantry, an attempt 
has been made to indicate why a return to the Regimental System, difficult though 
it may prove, is the best course. Finally a plea is made,for intelligent posting in the 
field as one means of fostering morale. Reference to past errors and ineptitude has 
not been with the object of gloating—as a nation we need to be reminded of old 
mistakes, which have a habit of recurring. 

The surest way to weaken the infantry spirit is to destroy its traditions and 
esprit de corps. We must avoid such folly, and would do well in this mechanized 
age to remember the centuries-old dictum of Polybius: ‘‘ Of all the forces which are 
of influence in war, the spirit of the warrior is the most decisive one.”’ 


5In Undertones of War, Edmund Blunden. 











OFFICER ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE BRITISH ARMY 


By Lieut.-CoLonEeL B. S. JEROME 


Ts shortage of Regular Army officers is frequently being emphasized, and 
is usually accepted without argument. A comparison between the unit 
establishments of the British and former Indian Armies, however, gives food 
for thought. The latter only had about half the number of King’s commissioned 
officers in an infantry battalion, for example, and yet achieved a high degree of 
efficiency. It is true that the conditions of a present British and former Indian 
Army battalion differ in many respects, but even so twice the number of such officers 
for much the same work is an amazing addition. 


The main. argument usually produced against such a comparison is the res- 
ponsibility borne by the Viceroy’s commissioned officers of the former Indian Army ; 
but on examination it has less validity than might at first appear. Much of that 
responsibility is absent in the British Army, where the other ranks speak the same 
language and have the same national loyalties and religion as their officers. In the 
Indian Army it was impossible for a British officer to keep the same touch with his 
men. If even his shadow fell across the food of some troops, they would have been 
unable to eat it. Their places of religious worship, where politics not infrequently 
were preached, were usually tabu to the Christian. Their leisure outside barracks 
often was passed in the bazaars, which were the spawning grounds of unwelcome 
influences, away from the common run of Europeans. The many dialects of India 
would have made it difficult, if not impossible, for even a fluent speaker of Urdu to 
have detected sedition, even if he had been in the closest touch with his men. In such 
circumstances the higher status of the Viceroy’s commissioned officer as compared 
with that of the warrant officer of the British Army was essential. He bore the heavy 
responsibility of acquainting his officers with the off-parade temper of the men as a 
result of their contact with an environment inaccessible to the European. But it 
could not possibly be argued that the British officer is at such a disadvantage when 
dealing with British troops, or that he requires the same link. 


Yet, in spite of bearing far heavier responsibility, the Viceroy’s commissioned 
officer usually had a much inferior education to that of the present day warrant 
officer of the British Army. This suggests that the latter’s ability is not being fully 
utilized, and that the junior officer is largely employed on work more suitable to the 
warrant officer’s sphere. It is true that the Warrant Officer Class III scheme was 
tried in the British Army and was deemed a failure, but the method in which it was 
organized left much to be desired. He was put in command of a platoon, but given 
a rank inferior to that of the company sergeant-major with which to carry it out. 
His efforts were compared with those of subalterns with similar commands in the 
same company, although the latter could give orders to the company sergeant-major 
and he could not. 


When parade was over, he had to live in the sergeants’ mess as a junior to the 
very warrant officers above whose heads he had received accelerated responsibility, 
and who not infrequently failed to be amused by the situation. Then finally the 
scheme was abandoned before the more conservative elements in the sergeants’ mess 
had had time to have their opposition to the idea overcome. But it would be very 
incorrect to imagine that the scheme was a total failure, in spite of these obstacles. 
In the writer’s company, as one example, it was a complete success. The two 
platoon sergeant-majors, one a young and accelerated sergeant and the other “ an 
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old sweat,’ were made wholly responsible for their platoons in every respect, and 
the company sergeant-major co-operated fully. Their platoons were usually better 
than that of the subaltern, although he was a very good young officer, because 
of their greater experience. 


Denial of most real responsibility to warrant officers merely has the effect of 
cheapening rank at all other levels as well. Comparison between the responsibility 
held by former Indian Army and British Army officers, although they came from 
the same source, shows it to have been far greater with the former. There a subaltern 
frequently commanded two companies for the whole furlough season in his second 
year of service. In the British Army, an officer rarely commands a company in his 
first ten years of service, except for a few weeks at a time when he is merely carrying 
on the policy of the absent company commander, and so has small scope for his 
own initiative. He is, therefore, largely occupied in petty tasks, many of which an 
intelligent n.c.o. could perform with: equal facility, thereby denying responsibility 
to his subordinates. The captain then has to undertake for the subaltern the more 
responsible part of the work, which comes by habit to be regarded as the captain’s 
instead of the subaltern’s sphere. So the unhappy process continues all up the line. 


Experience shows fairly conclusively that, within considerable limits, most 
individuals can be trained to bear successfully far heavier responsibility than is 
generally supposed. Even in the exacting conditions of action, warrant officers 
have frequently taken over command of companies, and even of battalions, when 
their officers have become casualties, and history shows very few examples where 
they failed in these tests. Therefore any suggestion that they cannot be trained to 
command rifle platoons in peace requires to be supported by far more evidence than 
has so far been produced. There seems no reason why they should be unable to 
perform any of the work done by former Viceroy’s commissioned officers that is 
applicable to the British Army. 


Another argument raised against the former Indian Army officer establishment 
when applied to the British Army is the value of the experience gained by a young 
officer in commanding a platoon. This, however, is merely a matter of administration, 
and not of establishment. It would undoubtedly be desirable for an officer to 
command a platoon for one or two years early in his service. But this could hardly 
be accounted a satisfactory reason for creating an establishment that gives him no 
other scope for many more years. 


Much confusion of thought appears to arise from comparison with pre-1939 
conditions without examination of their causes or the probability of their return. 
The strict discipline then enforced on young officers off parade as well as on, and 
which undoubtedly was a major factor in the formation of their military characters, 
was dependent on many conditions that are now mainly absent. 


Introduction of the Group System has weakened the effect of a single regimental 
tradition on the individual. Large numbers of short service officers, who cannot 
be expected to have the same long term outlook towards the Army, have diluted 
officers’ mess opinion on the value of the old system, which the majority have never 
experienced. The cold, and in places hot, wars, and the ever-increasing world tension, 
have denied to most units the old certainty of long fixed periods in stations and the 
consequent ability to create and maintain fixed routines. The World’s economic 
situation and the evacuation of India have denied to most officers the more expensive 
sports, such as polo, hunting, and pig-sticking, and the social life upon which much 
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of the off-parade standards were founded. Nor could the greatest optimist prophesy 
in any foreseeable future even a status quo of conditions, let alone any return to 
normality on lines comparable with those of the past. 


Meanwhile the band of Regular officers who experienced the old conditions is 
growing ever smaller. The time must eventually come when, even given stable con- 
ditions, they become too weak numerically to have an effective influence, even as 
commanding officers, on any return to a life of which few of their subordinates have 
any appreciation. 

If the Army truly believes in the quality of the pre-1939 Regular officer, it seems 
that it has got to make up its mind whether to obtain quality or quantity, and to 
accept the situation that it cannot have both. Pre-1939 Regular officers are still 
sufficiently numerous to mould younger officers on the old lines to the limited extent 
that modern conditions permit, but only if unit officer establishments are cut by 
approximately half, and if warrant officers perform most of the work now done by 
subalterns. Such establishments should still allow sufficient latitude for secondments, 
courses, leave, etc. ; for the former Indian Army battalion catered for all these, and 
long furlough as well, on an establishment of about 13 King’s commissioned officers. 
The answer to those who would complain that such a course would at least temporarily 
reduce the efficiency of present subalterns’ commands is that subordinates invariably 
take their tone from their more immediate superiors ; therefore it would only be a 
matter of time, and no long time at that, before a large scale reduction of the less 
efficient junior officers raised the efficiency of warrant officers above that of present 
subalterns. They would take their tone directly from the more efficient strata of 
officers without efficiency being diluted through the more inefficient link, as did the 
Viceroy’s commissioned officers of the former Indian Army. 


The last two wars have shown an almost complete swamping of the professional 
by the non-professional officer element on mobilization. Unless the attitude is taken 
that professional military training is of little value, which is clearly absurd, such 
swamping undoubtedly reduced the general efficiency of the Army as a whole. Also 
it must be realized that swamping is a matter of proportion in a sum in which the 
Regular element is already fixed by availability. If five Regular officers are available 
for a battalion, they are outnumbered by five to one in an establishment of 30 and 
only by two to one in an establishment of 15 officers. In the latter case, professional 
influence can be expected to be twice as great. 


Service opinion is usually intensely conservative. This may be a good character- 
istic in times of stability, which enable improvements to be ushered in step by step 
after full experience of the effects of each. But we are not living in such times. We 
are now faced, according to the experts, by the greatest danger in our long history. 
There is no time for long trial and error. The Army has a definitely defined problem. 
The Indian Army solved, most successfully, almost exactly the same problem of 
training, commanding, and leading in war a large army with a strictly limited number 
of Regular King’s commissioned officers; therefore no lack of precedence exists. 
Nor could there be any question that the Treasury might oppose a measure that 
would substantially reduce the cost of the Army. Therefore, what is the justification 
for the present large officer establishments, apart from the argument that the British 


Army has always possessed them ? 
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BRITISH COMMONWEALTH NAVAL OPERATIONS 
DURING THE KOREAN WAR—PART IP 


The first part of the narrative of Commonwealth naval operations, 
which dealt with the period from the outbreak of hosttlities until 
February, 1951, was published in the May JOURNAL.—EDITOR. 


consisted of one light fleet aircraft carrier, two cruisers, six destroyers, about 

eight frigates, and eight vessels of the Fleet train and Royal Fleet Auxiliary. 
As will be seen in the following narrative, certain withdrawals and reliefs have since 
taken place, but the overall Commonwealth naval contribution to the United Nations 
forces has been maintained. 

On 19th February, Vice-Admiral W. G. Andrewes, Flag Officer Second-in- 
Command, Far East Station, was appointed to command the United Nations blockade 
and escort force, known as Task Force 95, which included the ships of eight nations : 
Great Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the Netherlands, Siam, South Korea 
and the United States. Rear-Admiral Alan Smith, U.S.N., hitherto in command of 
this force, continued to serve under Admiral Andrewes with a Task Group under his 
orders. 

H.M.S. ‘‘ Belfast,” with H.M.A.S. ‘“ Warramunga” in company, carried out 
some impressive exhibitions of rapid inshore bombardment, the most remarkable 
being at Wonsan after negotiating a 23-mile swept channel through minefields. 
H.M.S. “ Belfast’ anchored off an enemy-held island, whose batteries had caused 
trouble to destroyers the previous day, and destroyed them with her 4-in. guns after 
they had been quietened by an effective air strike. She then settled down to serious 
business on Wonsan with 12-gun 6-in. broadsides. 


These efforts, combined with continuous bombardment by U.S. ships for 16 days 
in succession, forced the enemy to abandon the coastal road for less serviceable roads 
inland, where troops and supplies were under constant air attack. 


March opened with bombardment by our cruisers and destroyers in the Chadovy 
area and to the South of Chinnampo, the principal port on the West coast, with 
carrier aircraft from U.S.S, “‘ Bataan” and H.M.S. “ Theseus’”’ spotting. In one 
bombardment the “ Belfast ”’ hit her target with the first salvo and dropped three 
succeeding salvoes on the same spot. H.M.S. “ Belfast ’’ steamed through miles of 
pack ice during these operations and found ice floes 20 feet across and several feet 
thick. The ice pack was formed of river ice which at this time of year breaks up 
and drifts down the coast, constituting a potential danger to small shipping. The 
weather was intensely cold with 23 degrees of frost. 

The Canadian destroyer, H.M.C.S. ‘‘ Athabaskan ” and the Royal Fleet Auxiliary 
‘Wave Knight ” claim a world record for fuelling at sea. Their time from firing a 
line across to pumping oil was 1 min. 45 secs. A few weeks earlier another Canadian 
destroyer, H.M.C.S. ‘‘ Nootka” broke the then existing record of 2 mins. I0 secs., 
by four seconds. The dash and enthusiasm of H.M.C.S. “‘ Athabaskan ”’ have been 
reported as outstanding in every way. 

A report from the Far East states :— 

“ Interdiction on land by both naval air attack and by gunfire is a continual 
requirement. Here the differing nature of the East and West coasts is an important 


I: February, 1951, the Commonwealth naval strength in the Korean war area 





1 A sketch-map of Korea faces page 636. 
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factor. Interdiction by naval gunfire is virtually an impossibility for the greater 
part of the West coast, owing to its shallow nature. Apart from this, the main road 
and rail artery in the West runs well inland, while in the East, owing to the range 
ef hills which runs close to the coast from North to South, the road and rail artery 
is very close to the sea and presents an ideal target for naval gunfire. Close air 
support by carrier-based aircraft is provided to supplement the effort of the U.S. 
Fifth Air Force. Naval gunfire in direct support of the Army on either flank is 
frequently called for. 

‘The enemy has laid various well-planned minefields on both coasts, and a 
considerable minesweeping effort has been required, particularly on the East coast, 
to clear safe channels for bombarding warships. In the past the enemy has used 
junks and other small craft to lay minefields on both coasts, and also to release 
drifting mines. During the Winter months these minelaying craft did not present a 
very great problem, owing to the icing-up of the estuaries and inlets but, with the 
approach of the thaw, guard against this form of minelaying has become another task 
of the blockading patrols. Floating mines released on the fast-flowing tides have 
been another threat to our forces.” 

Much of the Navy’s part in the Korean War has been unspectacular. In any 
case, for the crews of many of our ships engaged there, the War has mostly been 
arduous and intensely boring. The brief stand off in Japan does little to relieve the 
monotony. However, the exception proves the rule and the following story lends 
colour to what our small ships have been doing. 

While at sea for the rescue of ditched airmen off the West coast of Korea on 
7th April, H.M.S. “ Cockade ” was fully expecting to spend an unexciting day on a 
dull routine job, when, at 1015, a junk was sighted to the Eastward among the 
shallows. On closing the junk with due caution, it was seen that the crew were waving 
white flags and gesticulating. They then held up a black cloth inscribed in white : 
“ Have American on board.”’ Once alongside the junk the destroyer was able to 
haul on board an unkempt and bearded figure in a tattered uniform bearing the 
mud-covered flash of the U.S.A.F. As this officer unfolded his story it was clear 
that the nondescript occupants of the junk were responsible for having saved his life, 
at no small danger to themselves. The word went round the ship’s company and 
showers of chocolates, cigarettes, and other comforts were thrown into the junk. 

The American lieutenant’s first thoughts were for the occupants of the junk. 
It was obvious that they could not return to their homes, so they were taken on 
board the “Cockade.”” As the lieutenant went below a pall of smoke was observed, 
rising above the horizon to the East. At the same time a signal was received reporting 
an aircraft ditched about 25 miles due East of the ship. The occupants of the junk 
were disembarking their pathetic belongings on to the destroyer’s upper deck and 
the First Lieutenant was preparing to take their vessel in tow. All this had to be 
stopped and the junk was hurriedly anchored with the ‘‘ Cockade’s”” kedge. The 
owners saw with alarm their only means of livelihood being apparently cast adrift 
and needed considerable calming down. 


Within a few minutes, the ship was proceeding at 25 knots towards the aircraft 
casualty and the Commanding Officer viewed the forthcoming passage of the shoals 
with some misgivings. The visibility was moderate and the only land in sight was 
Napu Somu Island to the North, looming in the haze. As the ship approached the 
fourth shoal at 1220, it was realized that she would have to cross a charted depth of 
3% fathoms. The necessity for despatch had to be weighed against safety; the 
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former won. As the ship crossed the shallows, the echo-sounder gave a sudden, but 
expected, decrease. An anxious moment occurred when it registered 34 fathoms. 
The ship was drawing over 16 feet and the ‘‘ water-drag ” underneath pulled up the 
ship with alarming suddenness. She reduced by at least 10 knots—one observer on 
board from another ship estimated the reduction to be 15 knots. However, she 
rapidly drew into deeper water. 


By 1235 it became obvious that it would not be possible to close the actual 
position of the men in the water. Several fighters and two bombers reported the 
position of the crashed aircraft to be four miles farther South-East than that originally 
received and that an amphibian was on its way. The ‘‘ Cockade’’ proceeded as 
far as was prudent on a falling tide and anchored. The motor-boat was already 
lowered to the waterline and contained everything and everyone strictly necessary 
for the occasion, in readiness for searching the area under direction from the ship ; 
but it was never slipped. An amphibian had arrived on the spot, dropped a lifeboat, 
and then alighted after having ascertained the wind force and direction from the 
‘““ Cockade.”” After much talk between the various aircraft and the ship, it was 
decided by 1403 that there was only one survivor, and he had been taken on board 
the amphibian. All the aircraft then left the area and the “Cockade’”’ proceeded 
between the shoals and thence back to her original position, where the junk was 
taken in tow at 1640. 

No large-scale amphibious landings have been called for since the Inchon 
landings in September, but a large amphibious force was used at the evacuation of 
the X Corps from Hungnam, and smaller forces for redeployment from the West 
coast ports of Chinnampo and Inchon. 

A raiding force of 250 Royal Marine Commandos stormed ashore at 0800 on 
7th April, eight miles South of Songjin, and demolished a section of the main line 
of the coastal railway. 

The Commandos, led by Lieut.-Colonel D. B. Drysdale, R.M., and operating 
as part of a Combined Task Force under the overall command of Rear-Admiral 
Roscoe H. Hillenkoetter, U.S.N., succeeded in blowing up more than 100 yards 
of railway track and left a crater 16 feet deep. The task was accomplished under 
cover of naval aircraft and a bombardment force, including the U.S. heavy cruiser 
“St. Paul.” A fire control party from the “St. Paul” accompanied the Royal 
Marines ashore and directed supporting naval gunfire while the Commandos main- 
tained a defence perimeter and planted their demolition charges. 


Although a captured civilian reported strong anti-invasion forces to the North 
at Songjin, the raiding party encountered only token resistance and small arms fire 
during the seven hours required to complete the task. So complete was the surprise 
of the landing, and so effective was the curtain of naval gunfire in denying the enemy 
access to the area, that no casualties were suffered by the raiding force. 

As this raid was in progress, elsewhere up and down 250 miles of the East coast 
of North Korea, naval air and surface units maintained a relentless disruption of 
transportation lines, On the West coast, United Nations Naval Forces continued 
to maintain a tight blockade of sea communications, the Force including the 
destroyers, H. Neth. M.S. ‘‘Evertsen” and H.M.S. “ Cockade” and the frigates 
H.M.S. “ Black Swan ”’ and H.M.N.Z.S. “‘ Tutira’’ and numerous Republic of Korea 
small craft. A helicopter reported two new minefields and at Wonsan I5 mines were 
swept in an area previously reported clear. On the East coast, by 5th April, Wonsan 
had been bombarded from the sea on 47 successive days and nights, and Songijin on 28. 
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On 1st April, H.M.S. “ Theseus’’ continued air attacks on communication 
targets and troop concentrations, flying 55 sorties and completing 3,000 sorties 
since 6th October, 1950. She flew another 520 sorties before leaving for home on 
19th April, having spent a total of 86 days operating aircraft in the Korean area. 
In 4,446 sorties her reconnaissance planes had covered an area of more than 
23,000,000 square miles, an achievement to be proud of under the bad weather 
conditions and intense cold experienced during the Winter months. She claimed to 
have destroyed 93 junks, 152 railway trucks, 17 warehouses, 33 gun positions, 16 
road bridges, three railway stations, 19 factories and five power stations, as well as 
railway engines, tanks, command posts, railway sheds, jetties, cars, buses, road 
blocks, barrack buildings and steam rollers. Many other targets were also damaged. 


H.M.S. “ Theseus ” carried her own helicopter before she left, lent and manned 
by the Americans. During operations on 13th and 14th April, two rescues of pilots 
from H.M.S. ‘“‘ Theseus,’’ who had been shot down behind the enemy lines, were 
made by a helicopter from U.S.S. “‘ Manchester ’”’ while she was bombarding Wonsan 
from close inshore, and a plaque was presented to the “ Manchester ”’ commemorating 
these two-very gallant rescues in face of intense light flak. 

In the face of increased flak, the losses of aircraft from H.M.S. “‘ Theseus’ 
during the final stages of her tour of duty were high but, thanks to helicopter rescues, 
casualties were fortunately confined to one presumed killed and one injured. Of the 
five British aircrew shot down in or off enemy territory during this period, four 
were recovered by helicopter. 

There is no doubt that H.M.S. “‘ Theseus’ was an inspiration to all carriers 
working with or near her and by her example encouraged them to further efforts. 
As stated, “‘ great credit is due to Captain Bolt, his officers and ship’s company for 
a fine effort ably performed.” 

Naval operations for the period 16th April to 15th May are summarized by 
the Flag Officer, Second-in-Command as follows :— 

“ The siege of Wonsan is now approaching its goth day and that of Songjin its 
7oth day. With the completion of the enemy’s build-up, the value of the naval 
interdiction of the land communications has somewhat lessened and therefore the 
tempo of operations at these places has been somewhat reduced since the offensive 
began on the 22nd April. The value of keeping these festering sores in the enemy's 
side is still very considerable. The enemy’s persistence is shown by the fact that 
in spite of the United Nations bombardment of Songjin, air reconnaissance showed 
that on zoth May all bridges in the area had been repaired. 

“ Firstly, by these bombardments we deny the use of these places to the enemy 
and prevent him from denying them to us at a later date by mining. Secondly, we 
have the power of resuming offensive operations and staging amphibious operations 
at any time. The threat can by these means be sustained. Thirdly, it is of high 
morale value for our forces, while that of the enemy, and in particular his unfortunate 
North Korean victims, is lowered by the continuous bombardments, even if they 
are on a smaller scale. He must still expend a considerable effort in keeping his 
communications open and exercising his undoubted ingenuity in his various attempts 
to foil us. 

“ Whereas, in January and_ February, 80 per cent. of the rail and vehicular 
traffic from North to South was travelling in the eastern half of Korea, by the end of 
March the traffic on the eastern and western routes was more or less even, and during 
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April it was reduced to 29 per cent. on the East coast routes, while the remainder 
was confined to the western systems and to the lateral lines South of the Wonsan- 
Chinnampo neck. It was almost entirely through the latter that the reinforcements 
of the new Corps of the 1st and 2nd Chinese Field Armies reached the battle front. 
The naval interdiction must therefore be said to have achieved a large measure of 
success. 

“With the beginning of the land offensive it was expected that the enemy’s 
long-expected air offensive would also begin. It was, therefore, desirable to reduce 
any unnecessary hostages to fortune, in the form of valuable targets such as cruisers 
and replenishment ships in Wonsan. The initial result was a resurgence of activity 
by the shore batteries on Kalmugak at Wonsan, which had the effect of driving the 
destroyers farther out. H.M.S. ‘‘ Comus,”’ arriving for a spell of duty in Wonsan on 
23rd April, was greeted by the initiation of this activity and was selected as the 
primary target shortly after her arrival. The first two salvoes were short, but the 
“Comus ” slipped her cable in accordance with policy and steamed farther out. 
It was well that she did so as the third salvo fell just about in the position recently 
occupied by the ship. While retiring under smoke with the target obscured from the 
director, a spirited engagement was continued by X and Y guns in quarters firing, 
not without some success, as was subsequently established. For some days the firing 
line remained well back, but still capable of reaching the more important targets 
ashore with the 4.5- and 5-in. guns. With the failure of the expected air attack to 
eventuate, the firing line has crept back to its original position. 

“ An additional commitment of interest which occurred from the 21st April to 
the 22nd, was to provide escort for the U.S.S. ‘‘ Montrose,” carrying the first element 
of the 28th Brigade, the King’s Own Scottish Borderers, tc relieve the 27th Brigade 
in Korea. Rear-Admiral Scott-Moncrieff took passage to the operational area on 
24th April in H.M.S. ‘“‘ Amethyst ” to join H.M.S. “ Belfast” at Inchon where he 
witnessed the departure of the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, also in U.S.S. 
““ Montrose.” 


“H.M.S. ‘‘ Kenya” relieved H.M.S. “ Belfast’’ in charge of the Blockade 
Patrol on 28th April and was in turn relieved by H.M.S. ‘‘ Ceylon” on 8th May in 
company with H.Neth.M.S. “ Van Galen,’”’ H.M.S, “Concord” and H.M.N.Z.S. 
“Hawea.”’ All ships replenish with fuel as required from whichever tanker is 
present, irrespective of nationality, and the dollar problem is ironed out subsequently. 


“A general tightening up of vigilance and state of preparedness for air attack and 
other possible forms of attack was instituted with this new phase of the War. For 
many months United Nations ships have seen little of the enemy air effort and, 
apart from the two appearances by two lots of very inept and obviously frightened 
Yaks during the operations by H.M.S. ‘“‘ Kenya”’ and other ships in the Sinmi Do 
area between the 12th and 17th April, the only other evidence of air activity was 
at tiie entrance to the Taedong Estuary on 22nd April, when four Yaks tried to jump 
two U.S. Corsairs from U.S.S. “‘ Bataan,” who were covering the rescue from the 
sea of a pilot whose engine had failed. Three of the four Yaks were shot down out 
of hand, the fourth damaged and believed ditched later. No damage was done to 
the Corsairs and the rescue of the downed pilot was safely effected. 

“ Precautions against mining were intensified. Off Haeju, two minesweepers 
continued to sweep the last remaining known mined area from last Autumn’s mining 
offensive, under the supervision and direction of H.M.N.Z.S. “ Rotoiti.”” In view 
of the enemy’s ingenuity in mining by small craft, it was considered that the inshore 
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route between Choppeki Point and Choda Island should not be used by the larger 
ships, unless operationally essential, until further check sweeping could be carried 
out. This route was in constant use as far North as Sokto Island throughout the 
Winter and Spring.” 

H.M.S. “‘ Black Swan,” in charge of the “ siege’ of Songjin since roth May, 
was relieved of the East coast duty on 20th May by H.M.C.S. “ Nootka,”’ who 
expended much larger quantities of ammunition than of late before moving South 
to join the gunfire support element in the bomb line. 

Apart from the activities referred to above, the normal anti-shipping patrols 
were carried out nightly by ships of the Blockade Force, while H.M.C.S. ‘‘ Nootka,” 
and later H.M.S. “Amethyst,” patrolled the Inchon approaches by day as well as 
night. Additional patrol activity round Inchon was necessary owing to the Army’s 
anxiety that their flank might be turned from seaward or across the outer approaches 
of the Han Estuary. This anxiety has been characteristic on every occasion when 
operations in the Seoul area have been going on, and in spite of the presence of ships 
in Inchon itself for gunfire support and of others available on patrol at short notice. 


At this time U.S.S. ‘‘ Toledo ”’ was still present in Inchon, but Rear-Admiral 
Scott-Moncrieff decided on the 18th that it was desirable for him to proceed to 
Inchon in H.M.S. “ Kenya,’’ where he could confer with Admiral Thackery, the 
Amphibious Forces Commander in charge of the redeployment in U.S.S. “El 
Dorado,” and with the Commanding Officer, U.S.S. “‘ Toledo,” and to reassure the 
Army. H.M.S. “ Kenya’s” presence in Inchon was very welcome, more so in that 
the 29th British Brigade was at this time defending the Kimpo Peninsula, and thus 
for the first time it was possible for the British troops to see something of the Royal 
Navy, of whose activities they normally hear nothing. Visits, in spite of the fighting, 
were mutually exchanged to the benefit of all, until H.M.S. “‘ Kenya ” was released 
from duty in the Inchon area about the 25th May, and the 29th Brigade moved up 
in the wake of the I Corps advance. 

Royal Marine Detachments from H.M. Ships ‘‘ Ceylon” and ‘“‘ Kenya ’’ made 
brief demonstration landings on the West coast opposite Choda Island after mine- 
sweepers had swept the 40-mile route between 16th and 19th May. This diversion 
is believed to have caused the enemy considerable anxiety and certainly appears to 
have brought reinforcements to the area. With its satisfactory completion and the 
stemming of the main offensive, Rear-Admiral Scott-Moncrieff returned to Japan in 
H.M.S. “ Ceylon,”’ while the normal blockade patrols and air support were resumed 
under the direction of H.M.S. “‘ Kenya.” 

H.M.S. “Glory” took over from the “ Theseus” at the end of April and 
began operating with U.S.S. “ Bataan” on 3rd May. 

The months of May and June produce much fog,and drizzle in the Yellow Sea 
and, indeed, throughout the Korean theatre, and air operations have been 
impossible or curtailed on several days from this cause. On the other hand, in good 
conditions the flying day is 14 hours long and the darkness for Communist movements 
correspondingly shorter. Compared with the blizzards and Arctic conditions under 
which the “ Theseus” operated, the “‘Glory”’ was more fortunate and Summer 
weather and longer daylight hours acted progressively in her favour. 

By 22nd June, her aircraft had achieved a fine bag having completed a series 
of very successful strikes, destroying and battering the enemy’s supply trains, 
blowing up his ammunition dumps, and inflicting casualties among his troops. They 
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had destroyed 17 junks and damaged 76, blown up 59 buildings containing troops 
and war stores and damaged 54. One ferry, three bridges and 14 store dumps were 
destroyed, including four buildings and a lorry which was seen to blow up on 1st June. 
They destroyed 109 ox carts (part of an ammunition train) and damaged 59 others, 
and hit railways and trains. Power supplies were cut off from eight transformer 
stations and various gun batteries were destroyed’ or damaged with nearly 300 
casualties to troops. Sea Furies and Fireflies expended nearly 60,000 rounds of 
40 mm. ammunition in these attacks, loosed off over 1,000 rockets, and dropped 
180 bombs. 


After operations on 11th June it was found that H.M.S. “ Glory’s” aviation 
fuel had become contaminated by corrosion inside a pipe in R.F.A. “‘ Wave Premier,” 
which had not been used recently. The ‘‘ Glory” returned to harbour and her 
tanks were washed through. She was reported ready for service again within four 
days. 


Aircraft of the 14th Carrier Air Group from H.M.S. “Glory” on 24th June 
marked the first anniversary of the outbreak of the Korean War by attacks along 
almost the entire Korean war-front. Fireflies attacked a railway bridge at Hwasanni, 
North of Sariwon, with 1,000 lb. bombs and cut the line in two places. At the same 
time Sea Furies gave close air support to the United Nations Forces on the East 
sector. They attacked and destroyed gun emplacements which were harassing our 
troops. 


, 


The tendency for flak to increase in both quantity and accuracy has continued, 
with emphasis on the increase in small arms fire. More than half of H.M.S. 
“ Glory’s ” 33 aircraft were hit by flak on her last patrol. One Corsair, two Furies, 
and two Fireflies were lost as a result of enemy action, the crews of all but the former 


and the pilot of one Firefly being recovered. 


The Canadian Tribal destroyer H.M.C.S. “‘ Huron ’’ made a spectacular start 
in Korean waters. In one patrol at the end of May she became the first Allied ship 
to capture a large Communist junk and to get home with prisoners. She also shelled 
a concentration of 150 enemy troops, causing heavy casualties. Finally, she crept 
right under the noses of enemy shore batteries at night when they were firing at 
friendly islands and silenced them by a bombardment aimed at the enemy gun 
flashes. 


H.M.S. ‘“‘ Morecambe Bay ’”’ had 15 days in June of successful train-wrecking 
by bombardment on the East coast. This frigate accurately shelled road and rail 
communications with 1,000 rounds from her 4-in. guns. By day she wrecked roads 
and tore up rail tracks, damaged bridges, and destroyed trains. At night she lit up 
the area with star shell and harassed repair gangs trying to make good the damage. 
Her gunnery was deadly. She hit two locomotives, a diesel locomotive, a train, and 
a mobile repair unit. She cut the rail track in dozens of places, damaged several 
bridges and military buildings, and killed a number of enemy troops. When she 
shelled the two locomotives, one was destroyed but the other, although hit, managed 
to proceed into a tunnel. The ‘‘ Morecambe Bay’s ’’ gunners promptly attacked the 
tunnel and blocked the entrance. The diesel locomotive and the mobile repair unit 
were destroyed and the train was set on fire. In a message to the ship Admiral 
Martin, U.S.N., said the exploits of her gunners had been followed with interest and 
admiration. They had shown alertness and an aggressive spirit. 
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This is one incident among a number in which British Commonwealth ships, 
sharing continuously in the preponderantly American ‘‘siege”’ of Wonsan and Changjon, 
have played a successful part. Night and day interdiction fire has cut and kept 
crippled one of the enemy’s main supply lines bringing ammunition, troops and 
provisions to his front line. 

On 23rd June, 1951, the eve of the first anniversary of the start of the Korean 
War, Mr. Jacob Malik, Russia’s chief delegate at the United Nations, broadcast 
over the United Nations network an appeal for a settlement. At the time of writing, 
armistice talks are taking place at Kaesong, three miles South of the 38th parallel. 

Meanwhile, Allied warships are under orders to continue operating until official 
orders for a cease fire are received. 
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THE DEFENCE OF SUPERIOR ORDERS 
By Proressor H. A. Smit, D.C.L. 


HE confusion in which this question has recently become involved is entirely 

due to the fact that the word “‘lawful” has now come to have a double meaning. 

The problem is now no longer one of possible conflict between an order and 
the law of the land, but one of conflict between two systems of law, and the difficulty 
is further aggravated by the fact that one of these two systems, International Law, 
has, in the course of two World Wars, been plunged into such a state of confusion 
that it is now almost impossible to affirm with certainty what is the rule to be applied 
to any particular case. 

So long as the words ‘‘ lawful command ”’ referred only to the law of the land 
serious difficulties rarely arose in practice. All Western European systems of law 
agreed in holding that the duty of obedience is never unqualified, and they had 
reached substantial agreement in their solution of the problem which arises when a 
particular order is in conflict with the National Law. They gave reasonable protection 
to the honest man, and none gave any encouragement to the ‘‘ barrack room lawyer ” 
to dispute any orders which were not obviously illegal. All the Continental codes 
of law have something to say about the problem. The French penal code (Art. 64) 
grants immunity to an accused who is constrained by a force which he is unable to 
resist, and this is interpreted to cover all normal cases of ‘‘ superior orders.’’ The 
more modern Italian penal code of 1930 declares that “‘a person who carries out 
an unlawful order is not punishable when the law does not allow him to raise the 
question of the legitimacy of the order” (Art. 51). In England the criminal law 
has not been codified, but the effect of a number of judicial decisions is correctly 
summarized in the Manual of Military Law (Ch. III, para. 13) :— 

‘So long as the orders of the superior are not obviously and decidedly in 
opposition to the law of the land, the duty of the soldier is to obey, and (if he 
thinks fit) to make a formal complaint afterwards.” 


By these and other roads the law of Western Europe reached a solution which 
accords with common sense, and has not given rise to any serious difficulties in 
practice. 


Today the fighting man, whatever his rank in the Service, is told that he must 
concern himself not only with the law of his own Country, he must also take into 
account the International Law of war. By the amendment made to the Manual 
in 1944, all ranks are warned that ‘‘ they cannot escape liability if, in obedience to 
a command, they commit acts which both violate unchallenged rules of warfare, 
and outrage the general sentiment of humanity.’’ The words are those of Professor 
Lauterpacht, but they now carry the authority of H.M.Government. They have been 
substituted for a text which, whether right or wrong, was at least precise. Whether 
considered as a military instruction or as a legal ruling the vagueness of such language 
is quite inexcusable, but upon this obvious criticism there is no need to dwell. 


The chapter as a whole is a short manual of legal instruction for the guidance 
of our own armies in the field, and the words quoted are, in effect, a direction to 
our military courts as to therules to be applied in dealing with enemy prisoners who 
are accused of “ war crimes.”” The War Office cannot change the law of the land, 
and the legal obligation of our own troops to obey the “‘ lawful commands ”’ of their 
superiors remains unaffected. It is no less true that it is beyond the power of the 
War Office to change the laws of war. Since the new wording goes far beyond what 
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was formerly laid down in the standard text books and in many official manuals, 
it is quite open to the enemy to maintain that we have now deliberately departed 
from the “ unchallenged rules of warfare” and to act accordingly. In practice, 
this probably means that he will feel entitled to treat any prisoners whom he may 
have captured from us by the same standards that we have ourselves laid down. 
The interpretation of the vital words ‘“‘ unchallenged rules of warfare ’’ and “ the 
general sentiment of humanity ”’ will be that which may commend itself to an enemy 
military tribunal. 

The danger of the new wording is that it opens up the question of illegalities 
ordered at the highest level. The real problem is not that of minor outrages. The 
soldier who kills a prisoner at the order of his platoon commander was always guilty 
of a crime under English law, and would probably not have been protected under 
the military code of any other country. What we have now to consider is the possibility 
that any officer or man in any of the Services may be faced with a decision which will 
be almost intolerable. He will have to choose between obeying the law of his own 
Country and obeying the laws of war, as interpreted by the enemy, and he will have 
been placed in this dilemma, not by the orders of his immediate superior, but by 
the policy of his own government. 

In so far as the higher strategy of war is concerned, it is now very nearly true 
to say that there are no “ unchallenged rules.”” This is the direct result of the policy 
of “ reprisals,” which was unfortunately revived, after more than a century of disuse, 
in 1915. Since the matter is of the greatest importance it may be worth while to 
recall briefly how this development began. At the outbreak of war in 1914, Great 
Britain and France announced that they would be guided for the most part by the 
Declaration of London of 1909, but only subject to some very important exceptions. 
Since the Declaration had never been ratified this announcement could technically 
be justified, but unfortunately all the ten signatory Powers had committed themselves 
to a “ preliminary provision ” affirming that ‘“ the rules contained in the following 
chapters correspond in substance with the generally recognized principles of Inter- 
national Law,” while Art. 65 declared that the “ provisions of the present Declaration 
must be treated as a whole, and cannot be separated.”’ In 1916, the Allies decided to 
discard the Declaration in its entirety. 


Upon the rights and wrongs of such a case it is obvious that lawyers could 
argue interminably, and it suffices here to say that they have taken full advantage 
of the opportunity. What is of importance is the fact that the “ preliminary 
provision ”’ gave the Germans at least an arguable case for maintaining that the 
Allies had repudiated what their Governments had solemnly declared to be principles 
of International Law. After some months of hesitation the Germans retaliated by 
proclaiming the so-called “‘ submarine blockade ”’ of the whole of the British Isles. 
So the game of “ reprisals” began. In March, 191, the British Government pro- 
claimed the first of a long series of Orders-in-Council, the purpose of which was to 
prohibit commercial intercourse with Germany in both directions. The result of this 
policy was generally described as the “ blockade” of Germany and her Allies, but 
the measures taken could not possibly be justified as a “ blockade” under the 
accepted or ‘‘ unchallenged” rules of law. The developments which followed need 
not here be described in detail, but it is worth noting that they involved the complete 
abandonment by both sides of the Declaration of Paris of 1856. Of the 1939-45 War 
it suffices to say here that the policy initiated in 1915 was repeated, and carried much 
further. In air warfare, which was not yet controlled by any binding agreements, the 
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draft code drawn up at the Hague in 1923 was disregarded and all the belligerents 
acted on the assumption that they could do exactly what they pleased. 


Other and more technical reasons combine to aggravate the confusion. For 
example, all the Hague Conventions contain an article to the effect that they are 
only binding in a war where all the belligerents are parties. Russia is not a party to 
the Geneva Convention of 1929 dealing with prisoners of war, nor has she accepted 
the Geneva ‘‘ Gas Protocol” of 1925, which prohibits the use of poison gas, and of 
bacteriological methods of war. Since the obligations of all the conventions depend 
upon reciprocity, it follows that in a war with Russia all the belligerents are entirely 
free to use the methods prohibited in 1925. 


The result of all this is that we no longer have any common standard and that 
is equivalent to saying that we have no binding law. The essence of all law is that 
it sets up a common standard above the parties to which all alike are bound to con- 
form. In so far as the parties to any human relationship, whether in war or peace, 
are free to choose for themselves what rules they intend to follow, law ceases to exist. 
For this reason the new wording of the Manual, in so far as it has any effect, faces 
the individual serving man, whatever may be his rank, with a choice between obeying 
the law of his own Country, and conforming to the laws of war, as they may be 
interpreted by an enemy tribunal. 


It may be taken as certain that the courts of every belligerent country, if they 
are allowed to say anything at all, will declare the policies adopted by their respective 
governments to be valid in law, and will condemn as illegal the methods adopted by 
the enemy. For example, the British Government may once more decide to initiate 
“‘ blockade” measures of the kind described above in “reprisal” for acts of the 
enemy which we consider illegal. It is equally possible that it may adopt a policy of 
air bombardment, whether atomic or by other means, which to the enemy may seem 
to ‘‘ outrage the general sentiment of humanity.’ In these and other cases the new 
wording of the Manual would expose every officer and man taking part in the 
operations to the danger of execution as a “ war criminal.” This principle has 
already been accepted by the Nuremberg Tribunal and by the Allied military courts 
sitting in enemy countries. In the event of another war we have in effect invited our 
enemies to follow our example. 











COMMUNISM AND COLD WAR POLICIES 


By COMMANDER S. LE H. Lomsparp-Hosson, Royat Navy 


SociaAL EVvoLuTION 


OR nearly 2,000 years, European civilization has rested upon a contradiction 

between, on the one hand, a philosophy and religion which teaches that all men 

are brothers ; and, on the other, an economic system which necessarily organizes 
them as masters and servants. In almost every century, men have sought to resolve 
this contradiction by demanding a readjustment of the social order, but such schemes 
as they put forward did not rest on any just appreciation of the part which man 
plays in creating that order. 

The Church, whose influence was unchallenged throughout the Middle Ages, 
sought to temper the hardship caused by inequalities of wealth, by enjoining on the 
rich the Christian duty of helping the poor. By such a system of private charity the 
extremes of wealth and poverty were largely avoided in Western Europe for many 
centuries. 

An enormous change was introduced by the Industrial Revolution which, by 
bringing together in cities large numbers of people, and by concentrating the various 
economic classes of the community in separate groups, rendered private charity 
largely impracticable, and greatly lessened the sympathy and bonds that had existed 
between classes under the old feudal system. It was in the moral vacuum, caused 
by the failure of organized religion to contend with the social problems of in- 
dustrialism, that there grew up a number of ideas which have produced modern 
Socialism in all its various forms. 

Philosophers in the early XIXth Century claimed to show how the old order 
had come about, and how its eventual change could improve the lot of the industrial 
worker of the day. Their theory brought about the largest mass movement since 
the rise of Christianity. The practice of this philosophy to-day is the greatest 
subversive force in the modern World; though it took a revolution in one country— 
Russia—to make the World aware of it. The chief founder of this philosophy was, 
of course, Marx. 

MARX AND ENGELS 

During his early years, Marx worked as a student in Germany, studying the 
obscure philosophy of Hegel. Later, he moved to Paris to study Socialism. It was 
here that he met Engels, a Rhinelander like himself, and who, in his studies of 
philosophy, had arrived at much the same conclusions as Marx. There was thus 
laid the foundation of the most important literary partnership, perhaps, of all time. 
Engels had made a deep study of British labour conditions ; Marx a study of the 
German. From 1845 they worked together on writing the Communist Mantfesto and 
Das Kapital. 

The Communist Manifesto was first published in 1848, and is the basic creed of 
all Socialists. It was translated into several languages, including English ; but it 
was not until it had been written in Russian, at the end of the XIXth Century, that 
its doctrine was applied to any country at national level, as was done in Russia. 


DEFINITION OF SOCIALISM AND COMMUNISM 


I must, at this stage, make it clear what I mean by Socialism and Communism. 
There is probably no word in any language that is so hackneyed and prostituted as 
the word Communism, and there are many popular interpretations of the word 
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Socialism. In actual fact, as I hope to show, there is no such person as a Communist 
anywhere, yet. I shall, therefore, stick to the original meaning of these two “ isms,”’ 
as defined by Marx. 


Communism aims ultimately at eliminating private property and at creating a 
classless society in which everything is owned by the community. This goal, it 
maintains, cannot be achieved in one step; and between the revolution abolishing 
the Capitalist order and the achievement of this Communist society, there lies a 
transitional period known as the “‘ dictatorship of the proletariat.’’ This transitional 
stage is known as Socialism ; and it is through this phase that many countries, in 
some form or other, are now passing. Communism is the “highest stage of 
Socialism ” and its attainment still lies in the future. Nowhere on earth has this 
yet been achieved, except possibly, through force of circumstance, amongst the 
Eskimos. : 

According to Marx, the first target in the attainment of this ultimate utopia of 
Communism is the destruction of the bourgeoisie—the employers of labour. He 
argued that they can only be displaced from their controlling positions by the capture 
of the apparatus of State by the proletariat, and the setting up of the “ dictatorship 
of the proletariat.” In time then, the bourgeoisie is to disappear from society, 
leaving a classless community of proletarian workers. When this happens, says 
Marx, the State—an instrument of coercion and oppression—“ will wither away,” 
leaving the whole world in the utopian condition of fully achieved Communism. 


It is largely in the belief in the inevitable triumph of Communism that the 
strength of this revolutionary movement lies, It has instilled in its followers the 
sense of mission—the feeling that they are the carriers of a superior philosophy. 
This philosophy has acquired a great appeal as an alternative social order in the 
World, and has assumed a spiritual value which may be compared with the great 
religions. Indeed, for its followers it has the value of a religion in that it offers to 
life a sense of purpose, and holds out hopes of personal betterment in ¢hts world 
rather than rewards in the next. 

I am never quite sure what it is in the Marxist gospel that is so appealing to 
both intellectual and worker alike. To the former, there is, I suppose, logic to be 
found in its theories of dialectical and historical materialism, of political economy, 
and of the State and revolution. To the non-intellectual, however, I believe the 
attraction lies in the easily perceived driving force behind the whole movement— 
in one word—hatred. Marx appears to offer to those who bear a grudge against the 
World, or their fellow beings, a chance to “ get their own back ”’ ; and it is this 
desire, for the satisfaction of revenge, that is so appealing to these followers of the 
revolutionary practices of Socialism. 

Whether we like it or not, whether it is for ultimate good or for evil, Marxism, 
Socialism, Communism, or whatever else you like to call it, is fundamentally as old 
as history, and is here to stay in some form or another. It has been put into words 
by Marx and Engels ; it is all part of the evolution of human society, though at the 
time it may appear as a revolution. 


EVOLUTION OF SOCIALISM IN RUSSIA 

There is about the history of Russia a pattern of alternatively extreme orthodox 
conservatism and violent revolution. Between these periods of violent change, 
there have been long periods of autocracy which have effectively suppressed all 
reform and thought. Such a period of conservatism prevailed in Russia throughout 
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the XIXth Century, and was little changed since its introduction by Peter the Great 
in 1689. But during the XIXth Century, the Russian nation began to develop a 
tremendous mental and spiritual vigour; the population increased fast ; Russian 
culture and art developed rapidly. In the field of political philosophy, the Russian 
mind was equally active; but here it was rigidly suppressed by the autocratic 
governments of the Tsars. 


It was not until the beginning of the XXth Century that Marxist doctrines 
penetrated to the Russian people, who were thus the last people in Europe to receive 
them; and so cannot be called the founders of revolutionary Socialism. The 
revolutionaries, or Bolsheviks, who in the main were intellectuals and not workers, 
sought to achieve this reform by violent means. Another party, called Mensheviks, 
attempted to use constitutional means to achieve the same end. Amongst the 
former was one, Vladimir Lenin, whose genius lay in his leadership of the uneducated 
workers and peasants along the path advocated by Marx. Lenin’s chance was 
provided by the exhaustion of Russia in the 1914-18 War, which resulted in the 
overthrow of the Imperial Government in the February Revolution of 1917, and the 
capture of the apparatus of State by the Bolshevik-led proletariat. 


EARLY CORRUPTION OF MARXISM IN RUSSIA 


However much we may dislike their doctrines and methods, I have little reason 
to doubt that the original leaders of the Russian revolution and their Socialist 
sympathizers in the rest of Europe were, to a large extent, animated by respectable 
motives, by a determination to improve the lot of the poor, and to redress the 
inequalities of society that had existed in Tsarist days. After all, there is nothing 
but good in the Marxist slogan of—*‘ From each according to his ability ; to each 
according to his need.” In fact, it can be described as a thoroughly Christian 
principle. It is the corruption, abuse, and distortion of these social principles that 
is the chief cause of world unrest to-day. 


The Marxist theory of extending Communist inspiration to all countries of the 
World was soon twisted into a policy designed to extend Russian influence to cover 
the World, by means of Socialist revolution in successive countries. This policy 
Stalin implemented and, at the same time, he acquired and exercised undisputed 
dictatorship over the controlling party—a dictatorship that soon came to be regarded 
as the central requisite of policy, with the corollary that all opposition must be 
ruthlessly liquidated and destroyed. 


The effect of all this on the so-called ‘‘ dictatorship of the proletariat ” was not 
to weaken the authority of the State, as foreseen by Marx, but, immeasurably to 
strengthen it, by changing the character of the Party and converting it into a 
centralized and all-powerful bureaucracy. What in actual fact was achieved was the 
dictatorship, not of the proletariat, but of a compact party claiming to represent the 
proletariat. The early years of Socialist power in Russia were devoted to the 
consolidation of this dictatorship, rather than to the furtherance of Marxist principles. 


Although the Cominform proclaims to-day that everything it does is dictated 
by the Communist doctrines of dialectical materialism and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, and by its high-minded determination to protect the people from 
Capitalist imperialism, it has, in fact, become a plain struggle for the retention of 
personal power by a small group of men whose loyalties to each other probably 
derive more than anything else from fear of liquidation, which must necessarily 
follow either loss of power, or detection in any individualistic ventures. However, 
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having once obtained power, Stalin and his associates, true to the historic forms of 
tyranny, are unable or unwilling to be content with that; and it is as certain as 
anything in human nature can be that the motive, at present predominant in their 
minds, is the destruction of all other competing forms of Government and economy, 
with a view to obtaining domination of the World from Moscow. 


STALIN’S APPLICATION OF MARXISM 


With this ultimate aim in view, Stalin at first applied a very twisted and 
corrupted version of Marxism to the conduct of Russian home affairs. His policy 
of “‘ Socialism in one country ”’ was intended to turn Soviet Russia into the bastion 
of Marx’s world revolutionary movement. From this newly found Socialist State, 
other countries, one by one, were no doubt intended to take their lead ; until, finally, 
the whole World could pass from a state of Socialism into the utopian condition of 
fully achieved Communism with its supreme direction coming from the Kremlin. 
This in itself, however, is a complete contradiction of Marx’s definition of Communism. 


Nevertheless, Stalin claimed that the World was divided between two hostile 
camps—the camp of Socialism, and that of Capitalism. The Capitalist camp, he said, 
might at times be divided against itself; but all its members were fundamentally 
hostile to the Russian State. In the struggle between these two ways of life, he 
portrayed the Soviet camp as representing the young, rising, and progressive forces 
of society, who would eventually prevail. This victory, he stated, would neither 
come quickly, nor of its own accord. Capitalism could only be overthrown by means 
of revolution which would take the form of protracted internal struggle and conflict 
over a long period of years. In many ways, this is going on now. 

Stalin argued that the weakness and contradictions within the Capitalist system 
must be fully exploited, so that these States fought amongst themselves, thus bringing 
about their own eventual destruction. In the Far East, South-East Asia, and in 
Africa, contradiction in the racial aspect was the most stressed because, in these 
parts, resentment was bitterest against the controlling white races. In Europe and 
America, the class-war theme was to be used as the main instrument of political 
disruption and class prejudice. 


THE FAILURE OF MARXISM IN RUSSIA 


This policy could, perhaps, have been pursued in a State that was itself strong 
enough to exert the necessary direction and influence over other nations. Russia, 
however, was in no fit condition to act in this way. It was probably the growing 
military strength of Germany and Japan in the middle twenties that made Stalin 
first realize that his policy of “‘ Socialism in one country” was no counter to the 
growing menace of strong nationalist movements in these two countries close on his 
Western and Eastern frontiers. 


It is now becoming the considered opinion of many who have made a study of 
recent Soviet policy that Stalin saw the writing on the wall in February, 1931, 
when, in a notable speech from the Kremlin, he said: “‘ We are 50 to 100 years 
behind the Western Powers ; we must either catch up in ten years, or we perish.” 
Under Socialism, he realized that this could not be done, and from that date he 
largely dropped the doctrine of Marx at home as the means of advancing the power 
position of Russia in a world of change and compctition. 


This was not to mean that he had decided to drop the practice of Socialist 
revolution altogether ; on the contrary, he has since made it clear that he had no 
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intention of losing the sympathy that was accorded to Russia as the first country, 
to apply the experiment of Marxism at national level. In order to maintain the 
support of his external sympathizers in the World, he limited his pursuit of Marxist 
doctrine to foreign policy ; while at home he returned to a rule which, in its method, 
was indistinguishable from that of the Tsars who had preceded him. 

Soviet apologists, I know, say that all this was merely tactical deviation from 
basic Marxist strategy, made necessary for military defence against encirclement by 
the hostile Capitalist world. This, of course, is sheer nonsense. What had happened 
was that the old Russian rule had returned with all its former characteristics—the 
personal autocrat ; the highly centralized bureaucracy ; the powerful secret police ; 
and the elaborate isolation from foreign influences. 


Soviet Poticy To-DAY 


I think we must now consider what are the Soviet aims to-day, viewed from a 
background of the change in Russian plans that I have tried to describe. I believe 
Soviet policy to be based on a short and a long term aim—primarily, security of 
the Soviet Union ; eventually, world domination. Let me take these two aims 
separately. 

SHORT TERM AIM—SECURITY OF SOVIET UNION 


Throughout history, Russia has been subject to invasion all along her vast 
perimeter. For centuries now, the Russian people have been brought up to believe 
that their country was in constant danger of being attacked. Indeed, looking back 
through the ages, they have every justification for these fears. That the Western 
Powers might, just now, be incapable of aggression, is quite outside the grasp of any 
Soviet citizen to-day. This is possibly understandable when you recall that only 
six years ago, we had millions of men in the field ; we had huge fleets at sea; we 
had overwhelming power in the air; and, not least, we had the means to mount 
that vast armada we called ‘“‘ Overlord.’’ I believe this last achievement impressed 
the Soviet people more than anything else that happened during the late War. 

This constant fear of attack largely explains the traditional Russian urge to 
expand to the sea coasts of the Eurasian land-mass. Stalin has said: “‘ Throughout 
history, Russia has time and again been defeated, because of her backwardness and 
because of her geography. Lack of natural frontiers has always been a serious 
handicap.” Insofar as the short term aim is concerned, I think this further explains 
the reason for the Soviet Union to-day having surrounded herself with a protective 
belt of satellite countries. Metropolitan Russia can now hardly be attacked without 
warning from one of the satellite buffer states. 


Lonc TERM AIM—WoRLD DOMINATION 


Although Stalin may have proved the failure of Socialist policy in his own 
country, either to provide the necessary degree of national security or to advance 
the cause of the Russian people, I still believe that he looks to the revolutionary 
movement of Marxism in the free world in order to provide him with the necessary 
means to achieve his global aim. For reasons that I shall give in a moment, the 
Soviet leaders do not plan to achieve their long term aim by conventional military 
means. They perceive, in the contradictions inherent in the Western way of life, a 
means of bringing about the self-destruction of free nations. This is to be achieved 
by Marxist propaganda and fifth column infiltration designed to stir up trouble 
between capital and labour everywhere. In other words, the conduct of a psycho- 
logical and ideological offensive without precipitating total military war. 
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Before going any further, I must endeavour to answer the obvious question— 
“Why is the Soviet military machine being maintained at such enormous strength 
if the Kremlin plans to achieve its global aim without recourse to total war?” 


Roe oF Soviet MILitary MACHINE 


The short term answer to this is obvious. Any country that considers the 
security of its territory to be threatened naturally wishes to maintain the largest 
possible fighting machine, compatible with the economic potential of the nation and 
its industrial strength. 


In the case, however, of the long term aim—world domination—some explanation 
is necessary, I suggest that the reason why the Soviet military machine is being 
maintained at such enormous strength is because these two factors—size of war 
machine and aggressive conduct—are intended as the chief weapons of the Soviet 
leaders in waging this new type of offensive. By their aggressive behaviour, they 
keep up a constant fear of war; by displaying so large a war machine, they hope to 
force Western countries to attempt a balance of power by themselves building vastly 
expensive armaments—as we now are. Both of these courses have as their object 
a lowering of the standard of living and, thus, the undermining of moral and economic 
recovery in the West. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST SOVIET MILITARY OFFENSIVE 


Although desire for military strength springs originally from fear of attack, it 
would be quite wrong to turn a blind eye to the possibility of Soviet military 
superiority being turned to other than defensive purposes. The present Soviet 
leaders are the heirs of the Russian Tsars, and not merely of Marx and Lenin. 
Russian imperialism has unquestionably replaced international Communism as the 
potent factor in Soviet policy to-day. 


I am quite prepared to agree that, if Stalin thought he could achieve his global 
aims quickly and completely by resort to military force, he would not hesitate to 
release his huge war machine to-morrow. If he did so, his armies might reach the 
Channel and Biscay ports, whence they could bring weapons of mass destruction to 
bear against this Country, so that the Southern half of England would be made 
impotent ; they might, later on, deliver sufficient atomic bombs on our ports and 
cities, so as to render these islands untenable as an advanced American air base ; they 
might even invade us. They could try all this and, at the same time, launch sim- 
ultaneous campaigns in several other theatres, and over-run much territory ; but 
they would not have achieved more than a limited aim, and the free world would not 
be defeated, because the main bastion now of Western democracy—the United 
States—would still be standing. 


In the second place, Stalin is certain to have learned, from the mistakes of the 
Kaiser and Hitler in two World Wars, that once military action is joined, democratic 
nations unite and fight together with the utmost determination and vigour in order 
to defeat acommon enemy. In a cold or psychological war, a great deal of imagina- 
tion is needed to unite or mobilize free people to fight against something they cannot 
see, and which will not touch them physically unless they are defeated by it. Instead, 
they tend to remain politically disunited and economically divided. 


Thirdly, all through history the Russian people have been trained in the need 
to defend. Their offensive campaigns have never been conspicuously successful. 
The great victories of the Soviet Union—Poltava, Borodino, and Stalingrad—were 
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all Russian counterparts of our “ Battle of Britain,’’ fought in defence of the mother- 
land, deep in the heart of Russia. To-day, all Russian home propaganda is turned 
to the need for the Soviet armed forces to be strong and ready to meet inevitable 
attack by the Capitalist Powers. I doubt if Soviet or Satellite troops would fight 
well in an offensive or imperialist role outside their own territory. 


Finally, Stalin must know all too well that, if he were to provoke total war, he 
would bring the whole weight of the United States atomic stockpile upon his cities 
and industries, which are both concentrated and vulnerable. The potential threat 
of the atom bomb is undoubtedly the trump card in the battle of wits to-day and is 
the cause of the Soviet leaders trying so hard to ban its use through the medium of 
their peace campaign. 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC FACTORS 


Stalin is fighting the present Cold War on his own terms, and with the weapons 
of his own choosing. He is campaigning as a soldier, not against soldiers but against 
politicians. The soldier retains his position by the skill he shows in ensuring the 
safety of-his home land ; the politician retains power by his ability to meet public 
opinion and the immediate demands of his electorate—sometimes at the expense of 
national security. In a conflict between the two, as is now occurring, the soldier 
has the advantage every time. 


From the economic point of view, Stalin must realize that to start a full scale 
war would be to integrate the enormous military potential of the free world against 
him. In times of peace, the normal economic competition existing between demo- 
cratic countries prevents the integration of this strength. In the event of total war, 
however, the closely co-ordinated potential of all the free countries would, in a short 
time, produce a military machine of such magnitude that the Soviet Union would 
inevitably be defeated. The recently stepped-up steel output of the United States 
alone is, in itself, sufficient to warn the Kremlin of the military potential of the free 
world once provoked. 


PossIBILITY OF TOTAL WAR 


In the conduct of the revolutionary offensive now launched, the Kremlin is 
steering a course as close as possible to a full scale war, without actually precipitating 
it. Despite the arguments I have just put forward against the likelihood of a hot 
war, I think it is most necessary to bear in mind that the present world tension 
provides conditions in which total war could accidentally break out at any moment. 


Then there is the possibility of the United States deciding on a preventive war. 
There exists, I believe, strong feeling among certain sections of American opinion, 
particularly on the West coast, that a third world war is inevitable and that the 
sooner it is over the better. Such a view is, I suppose, understandable in the case 
of a young nation that has greatly increased its wealth and prestige as a result of 
two World Wars, but which has not yet had to face the horrors of war at home. 


In the case of the Soviet Union, however, I maintain it is on the Cold War, as 
we call it, that Stalin has his money ; and up to the present he has done pretty well 
in it. Old age and impatience to see the successful achievement of his life’s work 
might get the better of his prudence ; but I think not. He would be mad to upset 
the successful trend of events by unnecessarily forcing the pace, and so risk losing 
everything. 
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RIvaL AIMS 


We seem to know the Soviet short and long term aims; but I am not at all 
sure that we are so well provided in the knowledge of our aim, or our own plan to 
achieve that aim—whatever it may be. Over a period of the last six months, I have 
kept a note of the various statements of global policy made by the different Western 
leaders. It is most significant to observe the widely divergent views held by these 
leading Western personalities in their attempts to define the aims of the free nations 
to meet the present great threat to our way of life. 


Are we hoping that time will win for us the Cold War; are we building up 
militarily in order to meet a possible hot war ; or, are we playing right into Russia’s 
hands by thinking we are just fighting Communism ? On these points, there seems 
to be considerable confusion of thought existing amongst Western policy makers. 


AIMS OF THE FREE WORLD 


As I see it, the free world has firstly to prevent further Soviet expansion. To do 
this, free nations must endeavour to sink, anyhow for the time being, their political, 
economic, and military prejudices and differences ; Western armaments must be 
rebuilt, sufficient, and only sufficient, to prevent any further Soviet sponsored 
coup d'état or local aggression. This, however, must not be carried to such an extreme 
that the price of rearmament destroys us economically which, of course, is the 
Soviet aim. I would say that a very careful balance in overall planning and 
expenditure must be struck here. In addition, the West must retain its lead in, 
perfect its ability to deliver, and make clear its intention to use, if necessary, the 
atom bomb. 


Concurrently, the West must go over to the psychological and ideological 
offensive and take on the Russians at their own game. To do this, an organization 
on the lines of the Political Warfare Executive of the last war should be re-created ; 
and a full cold war offensive, through the medium of well trained émigré groups and 
greatly increased B.B.C. and Voice of America propaganda programmes, should be 
directed firstly at the long suffering Satellites and then at the misguided peoples of 
the Soviet Union. 


I think time is on our side. This, however, will only be the case so long as we 
know the nature of the threat, and have confidence in our plans to meet that threat. 


THREAT OF COMMUNISM 


As for supposing that we are at war with Communism—I think that this is 
very dangerous ; and it is unfortunate that this misleading notion is so frequently 
expressed. Such an idea completely fogs the main issue. Stalin has been very clever 
in implanting in our minds the idea that Soviet activities are concerned with 
Communism, or any other lofty ideals of human betterment or brotherhood. 


The overthrow of Tsarism in the early part of this Century certainly evoked a 
great wave of sympathy throughout the whole free world ; and the evangelical zeal 
of the first Russian experiments inspired people in other countries with deep interest 
in this social child of a new era. But the subsequent subtle reversion to cynical 
Russian imperialism has been hidden by a smoke screen of so-called Communist 
parties, which have been made to use every noble thought and every normal human 
desire in order to further the Soviet campaign of expansion. The result is that there 
persists in the minds of many people in all countries the feeling that, in resisting 
Soviet policy, they are not quite on sound moral grounds. In countering Soviet 
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cold war imperialism, and in denouncing the Moscow-inspired peace campaign, we 
are made to appear to be fighting against ideals of brotherhood and unselfishness ; 
while all the time, behind this diversion, the Soviet leaders pursue their relentless 
purpose. 

The immediate cause of world tension is Soviet cold war imperialism, which 
seeks to use the idea of Communism as its chief tool ; you cannot be at war against 
the weapon, but only with the men who wield it. Anyhow, it hardly makes sense 
to say that we are at war with Communism, when the Communist Party is fully 
recognized in the Parliament of this country ; when, until very recently, the largest 
single party in the French Government has been the Communist Party ; and when 
so-called Communists, in all levels of society, are necessarily allowed freedom of 
action in the majority of countries of the free world. In addition, it is not incon- 
ceivable that we might, one day, have to go to war to defend a so-called Communist 
state—Yugoslavia—from Soviet aggression. 

I do not wish to minimize the tyranny of Marx, which is both great and well 
established. But I have tried to present it in its proper perspective; and so 
emphasize what I am sure is the more pressing and greater danger—the tyranny of 
Stalin. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The World is undergoing the slow process of a major social upheaval, which 
started at the time of the Industrial Revolution and which has been accelerated by 
two World Wars. 

The roots of this are well established in the teachings of Marxism, Socialism, 
Communism—or whatever you like to call it. 

The solution of this world revolution lies, not in military rearmament, but in 
some form of religious, or moral, rearmament ; and thus the display of a superior 
way of life. This may well take centuries to achieve and must be our long term aim. 

But riding uninvited on this tidal wave of social change is the Kremlin, posing 
as the champion of revolutionary Socialism, while all the time practising a policy 
at home which, although professing Socialism, is the complete antithesis of it. 


The Kremlin is, to-day, giving lip-worship to the principles of revolutionary 
Socialism chiefly for export purposes in order to bring about the political and 
economic destruction of all opposing countries, with a view to obtaining Soviet 
world domination. In this Marxist disguise, it has introduced a completely new 
concept of global war, which it is now relentlessly waging against the free nations 
of the World. It is to counter this existing psychological onslaught that the Western 
Powers must primarily make their plans, rather than seek sanctuary in military 
rearmament to meet a possible future war fought in the old style. 


Further Soviet territorial advance must be halted by strictly limited Western 
rearmament ; concurrently, the West must go over to the psychological and 
ideological offensive, and so take on the Russians at their own game. 
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16th July.—Progress was stated to have been made at the conference at Kaesong. 

The Allied Air Force flew 224 sorties, concentrating attacks on enemy supply lines. 

17th July.—The day’s meeting at Kaesong lasted two hours. Further progress was 
stated to have been made. 

Allied aircraft flew more than 600 sorties ; Superfortresses, escorted by fighters, 
bombed railway yards and other targets in North Korea. 


18th July.—It was reported that at least one major issue remained to be solved 
when the meeting at Kaesong was adjourned for the day. 

Apart from a minor clash North-West of Inje there was no ground fighting. Allied 
Mustang fighters inflicted a number of casualties on enemy troops near Chorwon. Super- 
fortresses bombed railway yards at Sariwon and Sinanju. Three U.S. destroyers engaged 
enemy shore batteries at Wonsan. 

19th July.—Negotiations at Kaesong found neither side willing to abandon its 
position on what was described as “a basic point.” 

Allied aircraft attacked enemy airfields, supply lines and other targets. It was 
reported that enemy anti-aircraft fire had become more effective and that the Allies 
had at times lost an average of three to five aircraft a day. Warships fired more than 
6,000 shells and rockets in the 153rd bombardment of the Wonsan area. 

20th July.—No meeting was possible at Kaesong because of bad weather. Reports 
of steady reinforcement of the Chinese armies in North Korea continued. 

21st July.—After an hour’s talk at Kaesong the enemy delegation asked for a recess 
until the 25th. Vice-Admiral Joy agreed, but made it clear that no proposals for the 
withdrawal of Allied and enemy forces from Korea could be included in the agenda, 

The front line was generally quiet. Air activity was reduced, but Superfortresses 
bombed some enemy positions and carrier-based aircraft attacked targets along the East 
and West coasts. 

22nd July.—Activity along the front was limited to patrol clashes. The Allied Air 
Force, however, bombed and attacked enemy airfields and supply routes. 

23rd and 24th July.—There was little ground fighting. United Nations aircraft 
bombed the Pyongyang area, attacked an enemy headquarters near Kumsong, and caught 
enemy troops in the open in the Kumhwa area. 

25th July.—Negotiations were resumed at Kaesong and the enemy delegation put 
forward a proposal regarding the withdrawal of foreign troops from Korea. 

Reports stated that the United Nations lines had been reinforced against any 
unexpected enemy offensive. 

26th July.—The United Nations and enemy negotiators at Kaesong agreed on 
five-point agenda for armistice negotiations. A United Nations communiqué said that 
the agenda contained the following points :— 

(1) Adoption of the agenda. 
(2) The fixing of a military demarcation line between both sides so as to establish 

a demilitarized zone as a basic condition for a cessation of hostilities in Korea. 


(3) Concrete arrangements for the realization of a cease-fire and armistice in 
Korea, including the composition, authority, and functions of a supervising or- 
ganization for carrying out the terms of a cease-fire and armistice. 


(4) Arrangements relating to prisoners of war. 


(5) Recommendations to the Governments of the countries concerned on both 
sides. 


14 sketch-map of Korea faces page 636. 
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Preliminary discussions began immediately after the agreement upon the agenda. 


An enemy attack in the Kumhwa area was repulsed. Allied fighters attacked enemy 
troop concentrations in the Kumsong area. 


27th July.—Negotiations continued at Kaesong and were concerned chiefly with the 
location of the proposed demilitarized zone, Vice-Admiral Joy reading a statement of 
the United Nations ideas on this subject. A statement was also read by General Nam II 
agreeing in principle to proposals regarding administrative and procedural matters 
introduced by Vice-Admiral Joy on 26th July. Both delegations appointed staff officers 
to go over these points. 

28th July.—Talks at Kaesong resulted in a deadlock owing to difference in opinion 
regarding the line of demarcation between the opposing forces. The United Nations 
delegates insisted that it should be along the present battle front, which averages 20 
miles North of the 38th parallel, while the enemy persisted in their demand that the line 
should be the 38th parallel. 

The 1st Commonwealth Infantry Division became operational. 

29th July.—The conference at Kaesong lasted three hours without reaching agree- 
ment on-the line of demarcation. 

30th July.—There was not even an approach to an agreement at Kaesong on the 


location of the buffer zone between the opposing forces. General Nam II stated that it 
was his “‘ definite understanding ’”’ that hostilities would continue during the cease-fire 


talks. 

General Van Fleet ordered Allied troops to maintain constant vigilance against a 
possible enemy offensive. In an attack on Pyongyang, two Marine Corsair aircraft 
collided and an F-51 Mustang was brought down by small-arms fire. 

31st July and 1st August.—No progress was made at the Kaesong meeting. 


2nd August.—No progress was made at the Kaesong meeting. 

United Nations forces were more active both in the field and in the air. Gains of up 
to two miles were reported South of Kumsong. 

3rd August.—The negotiators at Kaesong met for two and a half hours without result. 

There were sharp patrol clashes South of Kumsong, an important feature was taken 
in central Korea, and there was some activity East of Kaesong. Allied air attacks 
were maintained by day and night. Warships shelled areas on the East and West coasts. 

4th August.—No headway was made at the Kaesong meeting where a protest was 
made by Vice-Admiral Joy about the appearance of approximately a company of the 
enemy, well armed, within too yards of the conference room. 

5th August.—General Ridgway announced that the cease-fire talks at Kaesong had 
been broken off pending a satisfactory explanation by the enemy of the violation of the 
neutrality of the conference area on 4th August. 

United Nations forces advanced three miles in one sector, while aircraft maintained 
incessant attacks. 

6th August.—Peking radio broadcast an early message to General Ridgway stating 
that the presence of armed troops in the Kaesong conference area was accidental and 
asking him to order his delegates to resume the cease-fire talks. 

Attacks by United Nations aircraft were maintained. 

7th August.—General Ridgway sent a further message to the enemy commanders-in- 
chief saying that his acceptance of a resumption of the armistice talks was conditional 
on complete compliance with their guarantee of neutralization of the Kaesong area. 


8th August.—No reply was received from the enemy commanders. 
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Owing to sudden fiooding of the river the 1st Commonwealth Division had difficulty 
in extracting a strong reconnaissance force which had been sent across the Imjin. The 
withdrawal was eventually carried out successfully. 

oth August.—Peking replied to General Ridgway’s message of 7th August and stated 
that no further infringement of the neutral zone round Kaesong would take place. 

1oth August.—The talks at Kaesong were resumed. No progress was made. 

Pyonggang, in the centre sector, was entered by United Nations patrols and found 
to be practically deserted. Aircraft kept up round-the-clock attacks and night pilots 
reported unusually large enemy troop movements along roads. 

11th August.—The day’s meeting at Kaesong was without result. 

12th August.—General Nam II, the chief enemy delegate at Kaesong, was reported 
to have tabled a map indicating a proposed neutral zone which departed from his previous 
insistence of adhering to the 38th parallel. 

An enemy probing attack in the Yanggu area was repulsed. Allied aircraft flew 
253 sorties in which one fighter was lost. 

13th August.—The conference at Kaesong was unproductive. 

There was an increase in United Nations air operations, otherwise the front was quiet. 

14th August.—No progress was made at Kaesong. 

United Nations troops gave ground North-East of Kumhwa after being attacked, 
but captured a tactical feature North of Hwachon. Allied aircraft bombed enemy con- 
centrations in the Pyongyang area and supply routes and troop movements elsewhere. 

15th August.—No apparent progress was made at Kaesong, though a possibility of 
a compromise was held out by a proposal by Vice-Admiral Joy that each side should 
select one delegate to carry on the talks on the creation of a demilitarized zone between 
the adversaries. 

In the Eastern sector the enemy recaptured a hill near Kansong. 

16th August.—General Nam I] accepted the proposal that a committee should attempt 
to reach agreement on the demarcation of a demilitarized zone. He suggested that 
each mission should nominate two of its members for this purpose. Vice-Admiral Joy 
concurred. 

There was an increase of patrol activity along the front, and the enemy repelled 
an Allied thrust between the Hwachon reservoir and the East coast. 

17th August.—The committee of four delegated by the main Kaesong conference 
held its first meeting, and there were signs that the enemy were ready to modify their 
attitude. The delegates nominated to serve on this committee were Major-General 
Hodes and Rear-Admiral Arleigh Burke for the United Nations and General Hsieh Fang 
(Chinese) and Major-General Lee Sang Cho (North Korean) for the enemy. 

Patrol activity continued along the front. 

18th and 19th August.—The four representatives continued discussions at Kaesong, 
in private with official note taking eliminated. 

United Nations forces advanced against selected positions on a 100 mile front in the 
Eastern and Central sectors with fluctuating results. Enemy jet fighters were twice 
encountered in some strength. 

20th August.—The buffer zone committee met at Kaesong. An enemy protest over 
the ambushing of a detachment of Chinese in the Kaesong area was rejected by the 
United Nations command after investigation. 

The limited offensive by United Nations troops continued in the mountainous areas 
East of Kumhwa, despite some counter-attacks. United Nations warships were in action 
in support of the troops. 
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21st August.—The committee of four met again at Kaesong. General Nam II rejected 
the United Nations Command’s explanation of the ambush of Chinese troops and asked 
for severe punishment of the violators. 


Allied forces continued their offensive against dominant hill features in the Central 
sector, where some of the heights taken in the last few days were lost after enemy counter- 
attacks. 

22nd August.—The informal talks at Kaesong continued between the four selected 
members. General Nam II accused the United Nations of a further violation of the 
Kaesong zone, protesting against a bombing attack on a Communist vehicle within the 
area. 

South Koreans made new gains in the East and United Nations Troops maintained 
their offensive in the Eastern and Central sectors. Air operations continued with unabated 
vigour. , 

23rd August.—The enemy suspended the Kaesong neogotiations pending a “ satis- 
factory reply ’’ from the United Nations concerning the alleged ambush in and the bombing 
of the Kaesong area, which the Allied Command repudiated as a retaliatory ‘‘ frame-up.”’ 
Investigating officers found no evidence of a bomb having been dropped. 


‘ 


24th -August.—South Korean troops were heavily engaged West of Kansong, on the 
East coast, where the enemy regained two hill positions as a result of counter-attacks. 
United Nations aircraft reported having destroyed 100 vehicles, 28 barges and quantities 
of stores when they caught the enemy in a ferrying operation North of Pyongyang. Two 
enemy aircraft were shot down by U.S. F-86 Sabre jets. 

25th and 26th August.—General Ridgway informed the enemy commanders that their 
charge of bombing Kaesong was false and obviously manufactured, and stated that when 
they were prepared to terminate the suspension of armistice negotiations he would direct 
his representatives to meet their delegates. 

Superfortresses bombed a supply port on the North-East coast of Korea. British 
Meteor jet aircraft of an Australian squadron were in action against enemy fighters. 

27th August.—The enemy leaders, in a broadcast dismissing General Ridgway’s 
rejection of their protest, demanded that United Nations liaison officers should take 
part in a second investigation. 

H.M.S. ‘‘ Kenya ’”’ left the war zone to refit and recommission“at Singapore, after 
being in the Far East from the beginning of hostilities. 

28th August.—The official text of the broadcast from Peking of 27th August was 
handed to a representative of the United Nations Command at Kaesong. 

20th August.—General Ridgway sent a message to the enemy leaders rejecting their 
request for a new investigation of the alleged bombing of Kaesong by United Nations 
aircraft, but reaffirmed his readiness to re-open armistice negotiations. 

In the Eastern sector, South Korean troops attacked a hill West of Kansong, while 
the enemy made slight gains North of Yanggu. Allied aircraft flew more than 300 sorties, 
attacking railways in North-West Korea. Naval forces were active on the East and 
West coasts where the weather permitted ships to move in close ashore for bombardment 
of targets. 

30th August—It was reported that, during the conference period, the enemy had 
built up his strength in tanks and aircraft to a considerable extent in addition to re- 
inforcing his infantry. 

South Koreans captured two hills North-West of Kansong. In the East-central 
sector North Koreans launched an attack which was met by concentrated artillery fire. 
There were indications that a major attack might follow. 

The 1st Battalion The Royal Norfolk Regiment left Southampton for Korea. 
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31st August.—The Allied Command started investigating three new charges made 
by the enemy. The first asserted that a flare was dropped near the Communist delegates’ 
quarters, and the second and third alleged that attacks had been made within and near 
the neutral zone. 


Fighting continued in the East-central sector. Seven ships of the British Common- 
wealth navies, assisted by a frigate and small craft of the South Korean Navy, bombarded 
enemy positions opposite the Western end of the Allied Line, after creeping up the un- 
charted Han river. 


1st and 2nd September.—Vice-Admiral Joy replied to the latest charges by the enemy 
stating that there was a possibility that South Korean guerillas might have been partly 
to blame, but that in any case the enemy were responsible for policing the neutral area. 


In the Eastern sector two enemy counter-attacks were repulsed by the Allies who 
then captured two mountain ridges. Four MIG-15s were shot down over North-West 
Korea. 


3rd September.—Enemy counter-attacks in the East and East-central sectors were 
repulsed. Attacks on Allied troops were made by single enemy aircraft. 


4th Septembey.—United Nations troops consolidated their newly-won positions in the 
Eastern sector. It was estimated that the enemy had suffered over 10,000 casualties in 
operations since 18th August. It was reported that a force of ‘‘ Caucasian ’’ troops had 
approached the battle zone and that a ‘‘ Caucasian puppet ”’ airforce of 1,000 aircraft 
was based on Manchuria. 

5th September.—It was stated that three U.S. divisions took part in the successful 
offensive in the East and East-central sectors. United Nations aircraft flew nearly 1,000 
sorties while continuing heavy attacks on enemy concentrations and installations. 


6th September.—General Ridgway sent a message to the enemy commanders suggest- 
ing that a new site should be chosen for the cease-fire conference and demanded that 
they should put an end to their “‘ constant deceit ” unless they wanted to break off the talks. 


The enemy launched attacks North-West of Chorwon, West of Yonchon and North 
of Seoul, and a force of “‘ Caucasian ” troops, estimated at 5,000 was reported to be in 
the Kumchon area, 13 miles North of Kaesong. 


7th September.—United Nations troops counter-attacked in one area in the Western 
sector and retook two hills. The enemy in this sector suffered considerable casualties 
as a result of the heavy artillery bombardment. Five Russian-built tanks were destroyed 
by Allied aircraft. 


8th and 9th September.—An advance by Allied troops took place in the Western 
sector on a 12-mile front with the object of recapturing hills and ridges taken by the 
enemy on 6th September. United Nations aircraft kept up heavy attacks and two 
enemy jet-fighters were shot down. Bombardment by Allied warships also continued. 


10th September.—General Van Fleet said that the United Nations troops in Western 
Korea had defeated the recent enemy offensive in that area, and had gained ground. 
Reports indicated the presence of three enemy armoured divisions in the Western sector, 
and that a large scale offensive was still to be expected. 


11th September.—Peking broadcast the reply to General Ridgway’s request of 6th 
September. In their answer the enemy commanders said that General Ridgway’s 
message was ‘‘ completely unsatisfactory and unacceptable.”” Admiral Joy conveyed to 
General Nam II, through liaison officers, the Allied Command’s regret that, after investi- 
gation, it had been ascertained that a United Nations bomber pilot, through an error in 
navigation, had made an attack on targets within the Kaesong neutral zone on roth 
September, adding that appropriate disciplinary action would be taken. 


There was activity along the entire front. U.S Marines with strong artillery support 
were reported to have made ground in the East-central sector against fierce resistance. 
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12th September.—A note from General Ridgway confirming Admiral Joy’s apology 
was handed to enemy representatives. 

The advance by U.S. Marines continued and United Nations troops attacked at 
several other points between the East coast and central Korea. Aircraft supported 
the Allied operations in great strength. Warships dispersed a concentration of sampans 
off Songjin and supported troops in the Western coast area. 

13th September.—Enemy liaison officers handed another communication to a United 
Nations representative, the contents of which were relayed to General Ridgway. 

Allied troops took six important hills between Kansong and Kumsong. In the 
central sector U.S. Marines advanced more than a mile. United Nations aircraft con- 
tinued their heavy attacks on reinforcements and supplies moving towards the front. 

14th September.—Despite the arrival of enemy reinforcements, the Allied advance 
continued in the Eastern and central sectors. Enemy tanks observed near Yonchon 
were attacked by aircraft. Eighth Army headquarters considered that a major offensive 
might be launched by the enemy during the next few days. 

15th September—Heavy enemy tanks, forming part of an armoured division, struck 
at the British Commonwealth Division, located East of the ‘‘ neutral’ Kaesong area 
and across the Imjin river. British patrols engaged advanced elements, and aircraft 
accounted for six enemy tanks. 

16th September.—The Allies continued to advance in the Eastern and central sectors 
despite increasing enemy opposition. 

17th September —General Ridgway sent a message to the enemy commanders 
intimating his willingness to resume the Kaesong talks. 

Stiff fighting continued in the East and central sectors. 

18th September.—As a result of another enemy protest over an alleged violation of 
the Kaesong area, arrangements were made for liaison officers to meet on the edge of 
the neutral zone. 

Further small gains were made in the East and central areas. In the West, Allied 
troops attacked a ridge West of Chorwon, but were repulsed after fighting in rain which 
prevented sufficient air support. 

19th September.—United Nations and enemy liaison officers met,on the edge of the 
Kaesong neutral zone and discussed the alleged violation of this zone by four South 
Korean soldiers. Peking radio broadcast a message from the enemy commanders asking 
General Ridgway for an immediate resumption of the Kaesong cease-fire talks. 


20th September.—Helicopters were used to transport a company of U.S. Marines to 
a position on the Eastern mountain front. 

21st September.—In the East, the U.S. rst Marine Division drove a force of nearly 
2,000 enemy from a peak of 3,000 feet. Massed tanks from three Allied divisions raided 
enemy concentrations in the Kumhwa—Pyonggang—Chorwon area and were within a 
short distance of Pyonggang before withdrawing. Supporting aircraft destroyed seven 
enemy tanks and damaged two more. 

22nd and 23rd September.—General Ridgway rejected an enemy proposal that 
unsettled incidents invoked by them over the neutrality of the Kaesong area should be 
taken up at the first meeting of the resumed conference. 


Bitter fighting North of Yanggu took place. Enemy jet fighters were out in strength 
over North-West Korea and three were damaged by U.S. Sabre jets which suffered no loss. 


24th September.—As a result of the enemy commanders’ agreement with a proposal 
by General Ridgway, liaison officers met in the neutral zone to discuss the resumption of 
armistice negotiations. The Allied liaison officers stated that, in the opinion of their 
Command, the Kaesong area was no longer a suitable place for armistice negotiations. 
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The enemy representatives said that they were only empowered to discuss the date and 
time for resuming the armistice talks. 


Fighting continued North of Yanggu where the enemy recaptured a ridge. 
25th September.—A second meeting of liaison officers in Kaesong was broken off by 


the enemy representatives who refused to discuss matters outside their previously stated 
terms of reference. 


Fighting for the ridge North of Yanggu continued. 

26th Septembeyr.—Another meeting of liaison officers produced no result. 

In an encounter over the Yalu river between 77 Allied fighters and some 120 Russian 
type MIGs, one enemy aircraft was shot down and four were damaged. 

27th September.—General Ridgway proposed that the armistice conference should, 
in future, be held at Songhyon, eight miles from Kaesong; and that the talks should 
return to the problem of establishing a demilitarized zone. 

28th September.—More than 500 sorties were flown by United Nations aircraft, 
chiefly against rail communications. 

29th and 30th September.—Two hills, one North-West of Yanggu and one West of 
Chorwon, were taken by United Nations troops after severe fighting. 


1st October.—The Advance North-West of Yanggu continued. 


2nd October.—South Korean troops consolidated positions won North-West of 
Yanggu. Allied attacks continued West of Chorwon. Six enemy MIGs were reported 
as shot down over North-West Korea. 

3vd Octobey.—British troops were engaged in sharp actions with Chinese near 
Korangpo. Allied aircraft continued to attack enemy supply and reinforcement vehicles. 


. 4th Octobey.-—-The enemy commanders rejected General Ridgway’s proposal of 
27th September, and he replied with a further proposal that they should select an 
alternative site in ‘‘ no man’s land ” for a resumption of cease-fire talks. 


Reports indicated that five Allied divisions attacked between Kumhwa and Korangpo, 
the 1st Commonwealth Division on the left gaining four miles. 

5th October.—Allied armoured patrols were reported to have pushed beyond the 
heights North of Yanggu. News from the West-central sector indicated that the Allied 
advance had slowed up after piercing enemy defences at several points 


6th and 7th October.—The enemy leaders replied to General Ridgway’s latest suggestion 
and proposed that cease-fire negotiations should re-open at Panmunjon, six miles from 
Kaesong. They also proposed that Munsan should be included in the neutral area. 


U.S., French, and Dutch troops recaptured the dominating heights North of Yanggu. 
Further West, the British Commonwealth Division encountered stiffer resistance. Ships 
of the British Commonwealth Navies were reported to have kept up successful bombard- 
ments from the Han river against enemy land _ positions. 

8th Octobey.—General Ridgway accepted the enemy commanders’ proposal that 
negotiations be resumed at Panmunjon. He rejected their suggestion regarding Munsan. 

Fighting North of Yanggu continued. 

oth October.—The enemy high command sent a note to General Ridgway proposing 
immediate resumption of cease-fire talks. 

Prisoners taken in the Eastern sector proved that Chinese reinforcements had been 
sent to help the North Koreans in that area. 

10th Octobey.—Liaison officers from the opposing forces met at Panmunjon to discuss 
arrangements for the resumption of negotiations. 
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U.S. tanks supported by an infantry brigade penetrated eight miles into the enemy 
lines in the Eastern sector and disorganized Chinese reinforcements before withdrawing. 


The 1st Battalion, The Welch Regiment, left Southampton for Korea. 


11th October.—Liaison officers met twice during the day and a site close to Panmunjon 
was chosen for the cease-fire conference. 

A battalion of U.S. Marines was flown in helicopters into a position North-East of 
Yanggu. Fighting continued North of Yanggu in which U.S. tanks again moved in on 
the flanks and inflicted heavy damage. Severe fighting took place North of Yonchon in 
the West-central sector, resulting from an attack by the U.S. 1st Cavalry Division. 

12th Octobey.—Liaison officers met again at Panmunjon and some progress was made. 
Meanwhile the enemy alleged that U.S. aircraft had attacked the road near Panmunjon 
and caused a casualty. 

United Nations troops maintained their pressure North of Yanggu. 

13th October.—Liaison officers met and investigated the alleged attack on the 
Panmunjon area by U.S. aircraft. 

A three-division attack was launched by Allied troops South of Kumsong and gains 
of over a*mile were made. 

The 1st Battalion, The Royal Leicestershire Regiment arrived at Pusan to relieve 
the 1st Battalion, The Royal Northumberland Fusiliers. 

14th October.—General Ridgway sent a message to the enemy leaders accepting 
responsibility for the aircraft attack near Panmunjon, and promised disciplinary action. 
Liaison officers met for only half an hour. 

South Koreans opened a new attack along the East coast towards Kosong. Fighting 
continued North of Yanggu. United Nations troops gained more ground in their attack 
on approaches to Kumsong, and further advances were made North of Yonchon. 

15th October.—Liaison officers met at Panmunjon. 


Gains of two miles North-East of Yonchon were reported. Allied positions near 
Chorwon came under rocket fire from enemy batteries for the first time. 
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U.S. tanks supported by an infantry brigade penetrated eight miles into the enemy 
lines in the Eastern sector and disorganized Chinese reinforcements before withdrawing. 


The ist Battalion, The Welch Regiment, left Southampton for Korea. 


11th October.—Liaison officers met twice during the day and a site close to Panmunjon 
was chosen for the cease-fire conference. 

A battalion of U.S. Marines was flown in helicopters into a position North-East of 
Yanggu. Fighting continued North of Yanggu in which U.S. tanks again moved in on 
the flanks and inflicted heavy damage. Severe fighting took place North of Yonchon in 
the West-central sector, resulting from an attack by the U.S. 1st Cavalry Division. 

12th October.—Liaison officers met again at Panmunjon and some progress was made. 
Meanwhile the enemy alleged that U.S. aircraft had attacked the road near Panmunjon 
and caused a_casualty. 

United Nations troops maintained their pressure North of Yanggu. 

13th October.—Liaison officers met and investigated the alleged attack on the 
Panmunjon area by U.S. aircraft. 

A three-division attack was launched by Allied troops South of Kumsong and gains 
of over 2 mile were made. 

The 1st Battalion, The Royal Leicestershire Regiment arrived at Pusan to relieve 
the 1st Battalion, The Royal Northumberland Fusiliers. 

14th October—General Ridgway sent a message to the enemy leaders accepting 
responsibility for the aircraft attack near Panmunjon, and promised disciplinary action. 
Liaison officers met for only half an hour. 

South Koreans opened a new attack along the East coast towards Kosong. Fighting 
continued North of Yanggu. United Nations troops gained more ground in their attack 
on approaches to Kumsong, and further advances were made North of Yonchon. 

15th October.—Liaison officers met at Panmunjon. 


Gains of two miles North-East of Yonchon were reported. Allied positions near 
Chorwon came under rocket fire from enemy batteries for the first time. ; 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION’ 
By A. K. CHESTERTON, M.C. 


PERSIA 
WITHDRAWAL FROM ABADAN 


HATEVER may be thought of events in Persia, and he would indeed be 
V V a queer Briton who was happy about their present outcome, there is a 
matter upon which there should be general agreement. After the failure 
of the Stokes mission, Dr. Moussadek made certain proposals which the British 
Government rejected as containing no satisfactory basis for negotiation. The 
Government has been severely criticized for its action, but beyond doubt it took the 
correct step. One of the Persian proposals was designed to offer some guarantee 
that any monies agreed upon as compensation for the dispossessed Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company would in fact be paid. From the national point of view compensation 
was no substitute for the oil industry, created by British brains and capital, and it 
would have been wrong for the British Government even to have discussed the 
subject. The other proposal was that British technicians should be retained under 
a Western general manager, the hint being conveyed to London that Teheran had it 
in mind to appoint a Briton to the post. Acceptance of such a scheme would have 
been folly. No British administrator of quality would have consented to act as 
general manager under so erratic a dispensation, and in any event the Persians would 
almost certainly have sought for the office a person of weak character, amenable to 
their will. Such considerations apart, the Anglo-Iranian Company had every right 
to insist upon its own corporate entity. Despite the withdrawal from Abadan, this 
claim has not been bartered away. 

On the general question of the withdrawal, no good purpose is to be served here 
by joining in the controversy which it aroused. The political commentator who would 
be faithful to his duty, however, cannot neglect to draw attention to the plan under 
United Nations authority to buy out the British interest in Persian oil, through the 
agency of the World Bank. This bank must necessarily wield great, and perhaps 
decisive, political power. It has been active in Persia, as in Egypt, and no doubt 
hopes to be much more active there in the future. The moral for Britain is clear. 
Power, no less than Nature, abhors a vacuum. 


SECURITY COUNCIL’s ACTION 

The handling of the Persian oil problem by the Security Council has been, to 
say the least, curious. By its issuing of an interim order, the Court of International 
Justice proclaimed its own competence to instruct both sides to refrain from making 
matters worse, yet, when the Persian defiance of the order impelled the British 
Government to refer it to the Security Council, the strongest pressure was brought 
to bear upon Great Britain to obviate any need for a vote to be taken upon the 
validity of The Hague decision. The Security Council in other cases has recommended 
the hearing of disputes by the International Court, which amounts to a recognition 
of the Court’s standing. Why, then, did its members make no attempt to ratify the 
interim order ? Our own Government’s concern for what is called ‘‘ the rule of law ”’ 
has been genuine and disinterested. After Britain’s reluctant acceptance of amend- 
ments, the resolution eventually presented to the Security Council was so vague as 
to be meaningless. The support received from our friends and Allies was scarcely 
even nominal. 


1 As deduced from reports up to 22nd October. 
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MIDDLE EAST 
MIDDLE EASTERN COMMAND 


The Four Powers’ approach to Egypt with a plan for the defence of the Canal 
Zone gives a possible clue to the shape of the proposed Middle Eastern Command. 
By the time these lines appear the shape may have been publicly delineated. 
Turkey’s participation in the overtures suggests that she is to be a foundation- 
member of the new Command, whereas the absence of Greece indicates, presumably, 
that her lot has been cast among the nations undertaking responsibility for the 
Western Mediterranean. The Greeks, like the Turks, are a valiant people, and one 
wonders why use is not to be made of their services in what seems to be a more 
immediately vulnerable part of the World. 


Nobody can gainsay the logic of the proposal for a joint defence of the Suez 
Canal, provided the arrangement is regarded as being “for the duration of the 
emergency.” International alignments, as history teaches us, are never permanent. 
If Britain were to renounce her specific interests and influence in the Middle East, 
even by relinquishing them in favour of an international body, it would mean a 
reduction-in her stature as a World Power. The appointment of a British officer to 
the head of an international Middle Eastern Command would in no way alter this 
result. 


EGypt 


Egypt’s rejection of the scheme for a common defence of the Canal may have 
been caused partly by internal political pressures and partly by the mysterious 
influence which worked against us in Persia. To have accepted it would have been 
to give the appearance of accommodating Britain, whereas what was presumably 
desired was a quarrel that would appear to justify the next step, taken a few days 
later—the expulsion of British engineers from the Assuan Dam development scheme. 
Here was a melancholy reproduction of the Abadan pattern. As the World Bank 
proposes to sink £E.200,000,000 into these ambitious Nile Waters’ undertakings, 
it is difficult to understand why its policy-makers apparently had no influence to 
restrain Nahas Pasha from his folly in attempting to drive Britain from the Middle 
East. 


Egypt will neither be able to prevent the Western Powers from defending the 
Canal nor be allowed to make effective her claim to suzerainty over the Sudan. The 
Sudanese Umma Party, it is true, supported her action in abrogating the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty of 1936, but the Party’s Secretary-General has since explained its 
purpose to have been the bringing to an end of Egyptian interference in Sudanese 
affairs by breaking up the Condominium. Constitutional developments in the Sudan 
will certainly be speeded up, but they will continue under British auspices, and there 
is little doubt that a Government based on popular franchise would cultivate the 
friendliest relations with London as an insurance against the expansionist fervour 
in Cairo. Here, indeed, Britain may hope to bat on an easier wicket than most of 
the pitches she has had to play on since the end of the War. 


INDO-CHINA 
GENERAL DE LATTRE DE TASSIGNY’S DOUBLE SUCCESS 


During his visit to Washington General de Lattre de Tassigny seems to have 
eliminated what remained of the Rooseveltian policy of opposing the defence of 
European interests in Eastern Asia. The Americans, now fully persuaded that 
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Indo-China is as much a battlefield as is Korea in the grim struggle against Soviet 
power, have promised abundant armaments for the French and Viet Nam forces. 
They will be better than their word. That there is justice, as well as wisdom, in 
furnishing such aid may be gathered from the disclosure of the French Commander- 
in-Chief that nearly all the equipment used by the 340,000 Viet Minh rebels came 
from American supplies to Chiang Kai-shek, and that enough is still available to 
arm many more divisions. 


Inside Indo-China the position is more promising than it has been since the 
trouble began. The offensive launched by the Viet Minh forces in Tongking, although 
the Communists set much store on it, was a costly failure, while elsewhere the enemy 
operations have deteriorated into isolated and diminishing acts of banditry. General 
de Lattre de Tassigny is confident that in the absence of foreign aggression the end 
of hostilities is near. He is to be congratulated upon his success in securing this 
marked reversal of fortunes. He has achieved it, not by pandering to local vanities, 
but by winning the confidence of the Viet Nam people because of the firmness and 
forthrightness of his character. 


Whether or not there is foreign aggression depends on the conclusions drawn 
by the Chinese leadership from the lesson of Korea, which is that plunging into a 
conflict is much easier than extricating oneself from the consequences. Mao Tse-tung’s 
regime is responsible for maintaining the Viet Minh forces in the field ; except in the 
event of a world war, however, that is likely to be the extent of its commitments there. 


KOREA 

The political purpose behind the recent moves in Korea is obscure. Obviously 
these moves are not to be taken at their face value. Nations at war do not seriously 
hold protracted talks to discover whether they wish to hold talks, or meet endlessly 
to discuss where they shall meet if they decide to meet. One side or the other has 
clearly been temporizing, and, as there is no apparent reason for the United Nations 
to do so, it is a fairly safe assumption that the Chinese have some purpose to serve 
by thus dragging out negotiations for a cease-fire. 


Reports that they have used the respite to build up their strength in the forward 
areas do not necessarily mean that a major attack is pending. Nothing is less likely, 
quite apart from considerations of the Korean winter. Sufficient fire-power is now 
at the disposal of both armies to ensure that an all-out offensive by either would 
incur such ghastly losses that only the prospect of complete and overwhelming victory 
could justify it. The desire of both the United Nations and China to confine the 
battle area to Korea makes such a prospect remote. 


EFFECT OF THE JAPANESE TREATY 


Why, then, have the Chinese so long been holding up negotiations? The 
question is impossible to answer. Mao’s readiness or otherwise to talk peace may 
depend upon the relations at any given moment between Peking and Moscow. The 
Chinese are adepts in the art of ‘‘ squeeze.’’ More likely, however, is the desire of 
the Moscow-Peking Axis to keep the United Nations in a state of uncertainty about 
its intentions in the Far East while far-reaching events now in progress in the Middle 
East are allowed to take their course. 


If this be the explanation, the Communist Powers are relating their actions in 
Korea to a short-term policy, upon whose nature it would be idle to speculate. Ona 
long-term view, the advantage—as a result of the signing of the Japanese Peace 
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Treaty—is now with the United Nations. The Japanese alone can restore the 
balance of power in Eastern Asia, and sufficient sovereignty has been given back to 
them to enlist their self-respect in that cause. They have the freedom, under a general 
supervision that may not prove irksome, to build up fairly quickly something of 
their former industrial and military power. Should the Japanese effort be impeded, 
the United Nations forces in Korea may long remain there as the hostages of fortune. 
President Syngman Rhee would deplore this line of reasoning, but the logic of the 
situation is inescapable. 


GERMANY 


Although dramatic happenings in Asia have claimed most attention in the last 
few months, the crux of the World situation is still Germany. The German problem 
seems to be.as intractable as any with which statesmanship has had to grapple. 
Herr Grotewohl, Prime Minister of the Russian-sponsored ‘“‘ German Democratic 
Republic,” well understood the deepest feelings of his fellow-countrymen when he 
held out to them the bait of a unified Reich. There are fewer illusions about the Soviet 
Union in Western Germany than anywhere else in the non-Communist world, but 
the lure’of unity is very strong indeed in the German heart, even though the people 
are well aware that it is being used to further Moscow’s ambition to dominate the 
whole country. Many Germans believe that, in the event, their own desires could 
be met and Russian desires thwarted; and that is a very dangerous assumption. 


The obvious counter to the Grotewohl move is to withdraw all external controls— 
as distinct from troops—from Western Germany, leaving the circumstances in which 
she is placed to impose their own constraints. Unfortunately,.if understandably, the 
French—and to a lesser extent the British, as well as strong elements in the United 
States—are obsessed with the desire to make assurance doubly sure that no further 
threat shall come from Germany. This creates a reluctance to hand back full 
sovereignty, which in turn, over a stretch of years, may make Herr Grotewohl’s 
overtures irresistible. The hope that a solution to the problem is to be found in 
federation has faded during recent months. There is little or no enthusiasm in 
Britain for participation in a federal Europe, the British defection makes the French 
less keen, and, although Dr. Adenauer appears “ willing to play,” it would be 
optimistic to imagine that the Western Germans as a whole would willingly enter 
an organization expressly designed as an insurance against their own bad behaviour. 
That the Pleven Plan will produce even the semblance of an integrated European 
Army is doubtful, and for the same reason. It is hopeless to think of co-operating 
with Germans—or with anybody else—except on terms consonant with their self- 
respect. No amount of righteous indignation on the part of Germany’s neighbours 
can alter that fundamental truth. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt with in the JOURNAL 
or which are of general interest to the Services. Correspondents ave requested to put their 
views as concisely as possible, but publication of letters will be dependent on the space 
available in each number of the JouURNAL.—EDITOR.) 


NAVY NOTES 
To the Editor of the R.U.SI. Journal. 


Sir,—The August JOURNAL, page 503, states that with regard to Instructor Rear- 
Admiral Bishop's promotion to that rank :—" This is the first promotion to the rank of 
Instructor Rear-Admiral.”’ 


This is not correct. The first promotion to that rank was that of Instructor Rear- 
Admiral Sir Arthur E. Hall, K.B.E., C.B., who was promoted on 1/2/41 (Note: mot acting 
rank), placed on Retired List on 1/2/45, but employed as Instructor Rear-Admiral until 
1/2/50. I think you will find his last job was Dean of R.N.C., Greenwich. Naturally 
an Order in Council was necessary for his promotion at the time and this present Order 
in Council merely renews and perpetuates what had been done some years ago, 


This error has, I understand, been previously made by a newspaper. 


2nd September, 1951. F, D. Pitt Palmer, 
Commander, R.N. 


Our correspondent is quite right and we regret the oversight. 


The statement should have read: ‘‘ This is the first promotion to the rank of 
Instructor Rear-Admiral in peace-time.”’ 


Sir Arthur Hall, then an Instructor Captain and Director of the Education 
Department, was retained on the Active List of the Royal Navy by Order in Council 
dated 1st January, 1940, for a year after attaining the age for compulsory retirement. 
By a further Order in Council dated 28th February, 1941, it was approved that 
‘‘ the services of this officer should be further retained in his present appointment and 
that in view of the increased scope of his duties caused by the war he should be 
advanced to the rank of Instructor Rear-Admiral.”” He continued as Director of 
the Education Department until 1st February, 1945, when he was succeeded by an 
Instructor Captain, and from 1946 to 1950 was Director of Studies and Dean of the 
R.N. College, Greenwich.—EpITor. 


MAGINOBILITY 


S1r,—With reference to the letters from Brigadier Thackeray and “ F.S.B.” in the 
Correspondence pages of the August number of the JOURNAL. 


At the time of the battle of Cambrai I was commanding a squadron of the 3rd Cavalry 
Brigade and was detailed to cross the canal (I forget its name) and, amongst other 
instructions, form a bridgehead. We were given the choice of three bridges. 


When the Infantry reached the line of the canal, a most infernal obstacle and 
impassable for tanks, we found that only one of our three bridges remained and that was 
under such concentrated machine gun fire that it was just not possible to get across. 
We found a tank which, surprisingly, was still mobile and invited the commander to go 
first ; he could only cross by the bridge and, having reached the middle, went through the 
roadway. 

That was that ; no tanks (even if we had any still mobile, which I doubt) could get 
over. To get Infantry or Cavalry across would have meant a completely new battle ; 
and I have always understood that we did not possess the troops to mount a new attack, 
even if it had been considered. The reserve divisions which were to have crossed the canal 
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and taken Cambrai were rushed to Italy to deal with a break through on that front just 
before the battle. 

I believe a Canadian squadron crossed further down but, after creating a certain 
amount of alarm and consternation on the other side, had to return because it could not 
be supported. 

From the limited viewpoint of a squadron leader involved in that battle it would seem 
to me that ‘‘ F.S.B.”’ is wrong in several points : 

1. The Germans might have received no reinforcements for 48 hours, but they 
had that impossible and very deep ditch in front of them and, as usual, a great number of 
machine guns. I believe it would have been a tougher nut to crack than the Hindenburg 
Line. 

2. 500—5,000 tanks would have made no difference, not one could have crossed that 
obstacle, which was unjumpable. 

3. ‘* Not all of them had broken down or been knocked out on the first day.’’ Maybe, 
but we had a hard job to find one fit to move. 


4. ‘‘ The ground was favourable for tank action.’’ The canal was not. It crossed 
the whole front as far as I know and was certainly impassable at our end. 
5. ‘* The Germans at that time had almost no anti-tank weapons.’’ Nevertheless, 


they made devastating shooting with field guns as any of the Tank Corps survivors who 
were there will bear out. 


8th September, 1951. T. 1. Wat. 
Major. 


THE 2nd CANADIAN BATTALION 


Srr,—A remark in the appreciative review of Colonel Murray’s History of the 2nd 
Canadian Baitalion in the August number of the JoURNAL suggests that the procedure 
adopted for perpetuating the units of the Canadian Expeditionary Force, 1914-18, is 
perhaps not fully understood in the United Kingdom. 


Your reviewer remarks that it is surprising that the 2nd Battalion C.E.F. “‘ was not * 


represented by any unit in the Canadian Forces in the 1939-45 War.’’ The units of the 
C.E.F. were special battalions raised ad hoc, but very careful arrangements were made 
after the War for perpetuating them in the Non-Permanent Active Militia (now the 
Canadian Army Reserve Force). The basis used was the contributions of volunteers which 
N.P.A.M. units made to C.E.F. battalions. 

In the case of the 2nd Battalion (a rather unusual one) the C.E.F. unit is perpetuated 
by two units of the Reserve Force, the Prince of Wales Rangers and the Governor General’s 
Foot Guards. Its Battle Honours accrued to both of them. 

Both these regiments were mobilized in the Second World War. The Prince of Wales 
Rangers did not serve overseas, but the Governor General’s Foot Guards fought through 
the North-West Europe campaign in the 4th Canadian Armoured Division as the 21st 
Armoured Regiment. In 1946, the Rangers were converted into an artillery unit. 

10th September, 1951. Yours faithfully, 
C. P. Stacey, Colonel, 
Director Historical Section. 


VULNERABILITY OF AIRFIELDS 
S1r,—Almost daily one reads of large numbers of Sabre jets and MIG 19s in action 
over the Yalu River and yet the losses on both sides are minute. 


While this is partly accounted for by the enemy’s ability to retire into air regrettably 
forbidden to the U.N. Air Forces, I feel that it is largely due to a jet fighter’s comparative 
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inability to shoot down its opposite number, and if this be true, are we fully alive to the 
fact that the place to destroy enemy aircraft is on the ground ? 


Further, any future enemy is very likely to start hostilities without formal declaration 
and we shall be subject to crippling losses in our firstline squadrons, on the ground on 
open airfields, It may then be too late to provide the stone pens in dispersal areas that 
proved their worth in the last struggle. 


In addition to such protection on flat country airfields, there are numbers of airfields 
built in the proximity of hills and rocky escarpments where the bulk of a station’s aircraft 
could be housed under the protecting rock and where concrete hangars on the lines of 
German U-Boat pens could be built as extensions from the rock. I believe the airfield at 
Pantellaria in the Central Mediterranean had such facilities. 

On the all Red route to the East, there are vital bastions whose defences would be 
greatly increased if storage space for aircraft, fuel, generators, water and shelters were 
hewn out of the nearby rock. 


11th September, 1951. VIVIAN MALLESON, 
Lieutenant-Commander, R.N. 


TANKS AND INFANTRY—THE NEED FOR SPEED 
Sir,—It is interesting to note that the above article published in your August number 
was immediately preceded by an article clearly defining Tank Policy based on principles. 

The principles of war as at present defined do not include speed, they do however 
include flexibility, co-operation, security, and surprise, and there might be a danger of 
the last two being sacrificed if speed were to be over emphasized. 

J. G. SHILLINGTON, 

14th September, 1951. Lieut.-Colonel. 
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NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


Four-PowER Discussions ON RIFLE STANDARDIZATION.—On the initiative of the 
Canadian Minister of National Defence, Mr. Brooke Claxton, discussions were held in 
Washington on 1st and 2nd August, between the Defence Ministers of Great Britain, 
Canada and France, and the United States Secretary for the Army, on the question of 
standardizing the calibre of rifles used by the Atlantic Pact nations; specifically in 
connection with the announced British decision to adopt a new .280 inch calibre rifle as a 
standard weapon of the British Army. 

A communique issued at the end of the discussions said that the four countries 
represented had agreed to refer the question of rifle standardization to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization Standing Group for further study, and to a board of experts for tests 
and subsequent recommendations. 


SUPREME HEADQUARTERS ALLIED Powers IN Europe (S.H.A.P.E.).—The new 
offices for this headquarters at Rocquencourt, near Paris, were formally handed over by 
President Auriol to General Eisenhower on 23rd July. 


THE PACIFIC 


PaciFic Security Pact.—A Pacific Security Pact was signed on 1st September, in 
San Francisco, by Mr. Percy Spender (Ambassador in Washington, and recently Foreign 
Minister) for Australia, Sir Carl Berendsen (Ambassador in Washington) for New 
Zealand, and Mr. Dean Acheson (Secretary of State) for the United States. 


JAPANESE PEACE TREATY AND SECURITY Pact.—A conference convened at San 
Francisco to terminate the war with Japan ended on 8th September, when a Peace 
Treaty with Japan was signed by the 52 Allied nations represented, with the exception 
of the Soviet Union, Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

Immediately after the signing of the Peace Treaty a bilateral Security Pact between 
the United States and Japan was signed, under which the Japanese Government agreed to 
the indefinite retention of United States forces “‘ in and about Japan ”’ to deter any armed 
aggression against that country. 


MIDDLE EAST AND AFRICA 


COMMONWEALTH DEFENCE CONFERENCE.—A conference of Commonwealth Defence 
Ministers including representatives of the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and South Rhodesia, with observers from Canada, was held in.-London from 2ist to 
26th June. 

A communique issued at the conclusion of the conference stated : 

(1) that the purpose of the discussions had ‘been to consider certain defence 
problems in regions of common concern, including the Middle East ; 

(2) that all the countries represented recognized the importance of the defence of 
the Middle East, and agreed that it must be defended in case of aggression ; 

(3) that the defence problems of the area and related problems of South-East 

Asian defence had been considered in the context of the World strategic situation ; 


(4) that the Ministers would report to their respective Governments, who would 
decide on the best defence coritributions they could make, and on the size, composition, 
and timing of the deployment of the Commonwealth forces that could be made 
available ; 
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(5) that equipment problems had also been discussed, in which connection the 
Governments would be ready to assist each other according to their ability and their 
varying individual capacity ; 

(6) that shipping facilities and training had also been discussed ; and 


(7) that the conference had appreciated the need for contributions from all 
countries represented to help’ in the defences of the free world against aggression. 


DISCUSSIONS IN THE SUEZ CANAL ZonE.—During the first week in July, discussions 
were held in the Suez Canal Zone between General Sir Brian Robertson (C.-in-C., British 
Middle East Land Forces) and a South African military delegation. These conversations 
ended by 8th July, when it was announced from Fayid that matters of mutual military 
interest had been discussed. 


NAIROBI CONFERENCE.—On 15th July, it was announced that the British and South 
African Governments intended to convene a conference at Nairobi in August to discuss 
ways and means of facilitating communications and the movement of military forces and 
supplies, should need arise, in the Eastern and Central parts of Africa. Invitations were 
sent to Belgium, Egypt, Ethiopia, France, Italy, Portugal, and South Rhodesia. All these 
countries accepted with the exception of Egypt. 


The conference took place between 21st and 31st August, under the chairmanship 
of Lord Ogmore, Minister of Civil Aviation, the American Consul-General in Nairobi acting 
as observer for the United States. A communique issued at the conclusion of the meeting 
stated that detailed consideration had been given to facilities required in the event of war, 
and the principles governing their application ; that a series of unanimous recommenda- 
tions had been made designed to ensure the rapid movement, if required, of troops and 
military supplies to the Eastern and Central parts of Africa ; and that it had been agreed 
that the British and South African Governments should submit recommendations to the 
other participating Governments and consider, in consultation with them, what further 
action was required to carry them out. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
MAN@UVRES AND EXERCISES 


MAN@UVRES IN GERMANY.—British Army of the Rhine manoeuvres under the name 
of Exercise ‘‘ Counterthrust ”’ took place in Germany during the second half of September. 
In addition to the 7th and 11th Armoured and the 2nd Infantry Divisions, Belgian, Danish, 
Dutch, French, Norwegian, and United States troops took part. One of the main objects 
of the Exercise was to practise Headquarters I Corps in the handling of armoured divisions 
operating on a wide front when opposed by superior ground and air forces. Another was 
to practise the technique of Army-Air co-operation. The fact that the manoeuvres lasted 
ten days allowed time for all taking part to shake down into active service routine. 


EXERCISES AND MAN@vuvRES IN ENGLAND.—Two subsidiary Exercises, Exercise 
‘Corunna Packet,”’ in Southern Command, between 7th and 9th October, and Exercise 
“Merry Widow,” in Eastern Command, between 4th and 9th October, preceded the main 
manoeuvres, Exercise ‘‘ Surprise Packet”, which took place between 12th and 16th 
October, and covered land in the counties of Somerset, Dorset, Wiltshire, Hampshire, 
Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire and Surrey. The aim of the manceuvres was to 
exercise an armoured division and an infantry division as part of a corps in mobile opera- 
tions, with particular emphasis on speed in decision and manoeuvre and the development 
of offensive opportunism. The ‘“‘ enemy ”’ consisted of Regular and Territorial units. 
Altogether, some 50,000 troops and 12,000 vehicles took part. 


ExERCISE ‘‘ AssEss.’’—This combined Exercise between the Royal Navy and R.A.F. 
Coastal Command commenced on roth October, and lasted for nine days. It was designed 
to test the defence of convoys against submarine, surface vessel, and air attacks, and was 
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Coastal Command’s biggest manoeuvre since the War. About 40 ships of the Home Fleet 
took part and Coastal Command was supplemented by aircraft of No. 12 Group, R.A.F. 
Fighter Command. Activities ranged over more than 400,000 square miles of the North 
Atlantic, North Sea and English Channel. 


Courts-MARTIAL (APPEALS) BILL 
The Courts-Martial (Appeals) Bill, implementing the Government’s decision to set up 
an appeal court to hear appeals from courts-martial, etc., received the Royal Assent on 
1st August. 


CONTROLLER OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
It was announced on 26th August that the Minister of Supply had appointed Lieut.- 
General Sir Frederick Morgan to succeed Marshal of the Royal Air Force Lord Portal of 
Hungerford as Controller of Atomic Energy, with effect from rst October. 


GRATUITIES FOR SERVICE IN KOREA 
The award of gratuities to officers and men of all three Services, in recognition of the 
special duties rendered in the operations being undertaken by United Nations forces in 
Korea, has been announced by the Ministry of Defence. 
Qualifying conditions and scales of gratuity payable were published in the Press on 
4th October. 


News SERVICE FOR TROOPS OVERSEAS 


The War Office has announced that the arrangements fcr the issue of news to troops 
serving in Overseas Commands are as follows :— . 

In Korea, Forces newspapers ‘“‘ Crown News” and “ Korean Base Gazette,” 
published on the spot, bring regular summaries of a special Forcereuter and air mail 
news service. Responsible for editing and duplicating the four to six page issues are 
two Royal Army Educational Corps teams who have been on active news service 


since the beginning of the Korean campaign. Both papers, now approaching their | 


300th issues, carry line illustrations, comic strips, and week-end feature supplements 
in addition to news digests. They are issued free on a basis of one copy for every five 
men. In addition to their ‘“‘ local ” daily papers, troops in Korea get Sunday national 
newspapers flown out free under a special War Office scheme. Also supplied free are 
magazine packs, composed of selected weekly and monthly periodicals. 


In other Overseas Commands, Sunday newspapers are sent by air and all except 
Far East and Egypt receive National Daily Newspapers. Loca! British newspapers 
can be purchased by troops. The Forcereuter Service is also in operation in these 
Commands, and a copious supply of weekly journals and monthly periodicals is 
provided free. 


DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 


CANADA 


SuPPLy OF RADAR SETS TO EUROPEAN COUNTRIES.—The Minister of National Defence, 
Mr. Brooke Claxton, announced on 20th July that Canada, as part of her mutual aid 
contribution under the North Atlantic Pact, would manufacture 300 radar sets for delivery 
between January and December, 1952, to Great Britain, Belgium, Denmark, Italy, 
the Netherlands and Norway. 


EQUIPMENT FoR ITaLty.—It was announced in Ottawa on 25th July that Canada 
would supply free to Italy the equipment for a full infantry division, including rifles, Bren 
guns, anti-tank guns, and 15-pounder and 25-pounder guns. Similar free shipments of 
arms have previously been made by Canada to Belgium, Holland and Luxemburg. 
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AUSTRALIA 


MINISTER FOR THE NAvy AND AIR 


Legislation for increasing the number of Ministers in the Federal Cabinet from 19 to 
20, in order to permit the Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies, to appoint a Minister for the Navy 
and Air, was passed by both Houses of the Federal Parliament on 13th-14th July, and was 
followed on 16th July by the appointment to these portfolios of Mr. William McMahon, 
Liberal member for Lowe, New South Wales. 


FOREIGN 


BELGIUM 


DEFENCE BUDGET FOR 1952.—Belgian ordinary estimates for 1952 provide for an 
increase of expenditure on North Atlantic defence, Civil defence and national police forces 
by 4,000 million Belgian francs or about £28,571,000. The ordinary budget for defence 
will amount to 13,000 million Belgian francs (about £95,714,000), or 15 per cent. of the 
total budget. 


STRENGTH OF ARMED Forces.—tThe strength of the forces in 1950 was 72,000. This 
year the figure is 110,000 and next year it will be 130,000. In 1954, when 13 per cent. of 
the male population below 41 years of age will be under arms, the strength will be 163,000. 


EGYPT 


On 8th October, the Prime Minister of Egypt, Nahas Pasha, tabled four draft decrees 
in the Egyptian Parliament designed to abrogate the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 
(under which British troops are stationed in the Suez Canal Zone), and the Anglo- 
Egyptian Condominium agreement of 1899, relating to the Sudan; to frame a new 
constitution for the Sudan envisaging internal autonomy for that territory under the 
Egyptian Crown, with Egyptian control of the Sudan’s foreign relations, defence, and 
finance ; and to change King Farouk’s title to that of King of Egypt and the Sudan. 

In London, the Foreign Secretary issued a statement on 9th October declaring that 
the British Government took the strongest exception to these proposals and emphasizing 
that Britain intended to adhere to her treaty rights until other arrangements for the 
defence of Egypt were reached in agreement with the Egyptian Government. The 
Foreign Office also re-affirmed the two fundamental principles of the policy of H.M. 
Government in regard to the Sudan, namely, that they will agree to no change in the 
status of the Sudan without consultation with the Sudanese, and that they will maintain 
the right of the Sudanese freely to choose their ultimate status. Meanwhile, it was added, 
H.M. Government intend to give the fullest support to the Governor-General of the 
Sudan in continuing to administer the Government of the Sudan in accordance with the 
Condominium of 1899. 

On 15th October, the Egyptian Parliament rejected the four-powers proposal for 
Egyptian membership in a new Allied Middle East Command and unanimously approved 
the decrees tabled by Nahas Pasha. 

Large-scale anti-British demonstrations and rioting took place in Egypt following 
Nahas Pasha’s announcement and the approval of the decrees and, in the Canal Zone, 
all leave for British troops in Port Said, Ismailia and Suez was cancelled. Under the 
1936 Treaty the number of British Troops which may be stationed in the Canal Zone is 
10,000, together with 400 R.A.F. pilots and an unspecified number of ancillary personnel 
for administrative purposes. 

On 17th October, the Egyptian Government announced that it had decided to 
dispense with the services of British engineers engaged on the Assuan Dam hydro-electric 
scheme. 

Subsequently, the situation necessitated the despatch of additional troops to Egypt, 
and the 16th Independent Parachute Brigade with the 33rd Airborne Light Regiment, 
R.A., from Cyprus, were the first reinforcements to arrive. 
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FRANCE 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, FRENCH FORCES IN GERMANY.—The French Government 
announced on 28th August, the appointment of General Moiret as C.-in-C. of the French 
Forces in Germany, in succession to General Guillaume, appointed as Resident-General in 
Morocco. General Noiret who, after escaping in 1942, became chief of the French Military ' 
Mission in London, was appointed French member of the Inter-Allied Control Council in I 
Berlin after the end of the War, later became French Commandant in that city, and has 
been Military Governor of Lyons since 1949. 

t 

MANOEUVRES IN TuNISIA.—Manoeuvres in which 40,000 troops from Algeria and i 
Tunisia took part, were held in the Tebessa region of Tunisia early in September. The I 
attacking force was commanded by General Moll, the French commander in Tunisia, and a 
the defenders were under General Morliére. Both sides had the support of air and airborne 
forces. 

GERMANY (EASTERN) ¥ 
BRITISH ANALYSIS OF STRENGTH OF PARA-MILITARY “ PEOPLE’S POLICE ”’ . 

The British authorities in Germany published on 10th September, a report on the 
development of the East German para-military ‘‘ People’s Police” (the Bereitschaften) 
during the past twelve months, details of which are given below. 

The report emphasized that the present high ratio of officers and n.c.o.’s, coupled Ps 
with the fact that the schools were training still more, strongly suggested that the existing ri 
units were cadres capable of rapid expansion, and declared that the Berettschaften were fo 
“ clearly being trained as potential operational units instead of simply as police forces to 
maintain internal security.” fri 

STRENGTH.—The total strength of the Bereitschaften was estimated at 54,000, an o 
increase of only 3,000 since November, 1950; a planned increase of 8,000 had not taken an 
place, since only 6,000 had been enrolled and there had been frequent desertions. 

ORGANIZATION.—The military formations of the People’s Police were divided into 39 be: 
composite Bereitschaften (‘‘ alert squads ’’), including infantry, artillery, and other units Cco- 
organized like a mechanized Soviet regiment. Each unit had an establishment of 371 tw 
officers and n.c.o.’s and 1 432 other ranks, but many were not up to full strength. The nay 
total effectives were distributed between 24 composite units in garrisons all over Eastern 
Germany ; five specialist units, including a guard battalion ; three field training centres ; 
nine schools, six specialist schools, and various miscellaneous units. 

on 

The main staff department had an operations section and a training section, sub- Kor 

divided into departments for infantry, artillery, armour, engineers, signals, and transport. : mis 


Russian officers were in general control of the main administration, whilst at the command 
level of each Bereitschaft there was a Russian senior officer and three Russian assistants 
whose functions corresponded to those of the German deputies to the commander, i.e., for 
artillery, armoured, and technical matters. In addition, the East German Ministry of 
State Security had four liaison officers with each Bevreitschaft. 





EguipMENt.—There were ample supplies of small arms, mortars, and machine-guns 
of both German and Russian make, whilst German and Russian heavy and light guns, 
howitzers, anti-tank, and anti-aircraft guns had been issued for training. Units had a 
comparatively small number of tanks, self-propelled guns, light armoured cars, and 
universal carriers. 












TRAINING.—The training programmes which had been begun in May, 1949, had en” 
visaged individual training up to March 15th, 1951, section and platoon training until 
June, and unit training until October or November. This training programme was being cong 
carried out according to schedule and was turning the Bereitschaften into a potential] 
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fighting force, although their effectiveness was thought to be limited by the scarcity of 
heavy weapons, lack of training in artillery and other specialist branches, a shortage of 
supply units, and the lack of intermediate commands between headquarters and the 
Bereitschaften. An important part in this training was being played by 150 senior officers 
who had recently had a year’s training in the Soviet Union and now held key posts at 
headquarters and in subordinate units. 


Nava. Potice.—These had been officially established in Eastern Germany on 16th 
June, 1950, and their strength was now put at about 5,000. They wore uniforms almost 
identical to that of the former German Navy and operated fast armed light vessels. 
Flotilla headquarters were at Wolgast on the Baltic Sea, with unit bases at other points 
along the Baltic coast. 


Air Po.ice.—These were in only an early stage of organization, and their numbers 
were not thought to exceed 1,000. A school had been established near Berlin for training 
ground crews, whilst flying personnel would be recruited from the Communist youth 
movement whose members took gliding courses. 


ITALY 


TREATY WITH TuRKEY.—A treaty of friendship and arbitration between Italy and 
Turkey, signed in Rome on 24th March, 1950, came into effect on 6th June, 1951, 
following its ratification by both countries. 


A cultural agreement between the two countries, complementary to the treaty of 
friendship, was signed at Ankara on 17th July. It provided for exchange of students, 
co-operation between youth and sports organizations, the holding of exhibitions, etc., 
and the translation and publication of Italian and Turkish literature. 


CoMBINED Exercise.—A large-scale combined exercise took place on the Adriatic 
beaches, between Trieste and Venice, during the second half of October, to test the 
co-operation of the Italian and United States naval, land, and air forces. Elements of 
two Italian divisions, marines, and Bersaglieri took part, supported by United States 
naval and specialized units. 


KOREA 


CIVILIAN WAR CASUALTIES.—-The South Korean Minister of Information announced 
on 23rd June that, during the first year of the Korean War, civilian casualties in South 
Korea totalled 469,484, of whom 170,837 were killed, 140,692 wounded and 157,955 
missing. 

Diary.—For a diary of the War in Korea see page 629. 


PORTUGAL 


RECEIPT OF WAR MATERIAL 


The Portuguese National Defence Secretariat has announced that under the mutual 
defence assistance programme Portugal is receiving modern war material. Platforms for 
launching projectiles, heavy calibre anti-aircraft guns, and aeronautic tools and instru- 
ments are expected shortly from the United States. 


TIBET 
RECOGNITION OF CHINESE SUZERAINTY 


The Chinese Communist forces which entered Tibet in the Autumn of 1950, while 
consolidating their hold on the eastern Province of Kham, made no attempt to advance 
further West. After prolonged negotiations between the Dalai Lama’s Government and 
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the Chinese People’s Government, an agreement was signed in Peking, recognizing Chinese 
suzerainty over an autonomous Tibet. 

On 2nd June, General Chang Ching-wu, Director of Administration in the Chinese 
People’s Military Council, was appointed Chief Administrator of Tibet, with responsibility 
for implementing the Peking agreement. General Chang Kuo-hua, Commander of the 
Chinese forces in Tibet, was given responsibility for supervising the absorption of the 
Tibetan forces in those of the Chinese People’s Government. 

The Dalai Lama, who fled from Lhasa to Yatung on the Sikkimese frontier, in 
December, 1950, returned to the Tibetan capital with his Cabinet on 17th August. 


UNITED STATES 


RESIGNATION OF GENERAL MARSHALL.—It was announced at the White House on 
12th September that President Truman had accepted, with very great reluctance, the 
resignation of General George C. Marshall, the Secretary of Defence. General Marshall 
was succeeded by Mr. Robert A. Loveti, formerly Deputy Secretary of Defence. 


MutTuaL DEFENCE TREATY WITH THE PHILIPPINES.—A treaty of mutual defence 
between the United States and the Philippines was signed in Washington on 30th August 
by Mr. Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, and General Carlos P. Romulo, the Philippine 
Foreign Minister, in the presence of Presidents Truman and Quirino. The treaty rein- 
forced the Pacific security arrangements embodied in the Pacific Defence Pact between the 
United States, Australia, and New Zealand, and the United States defence agreement with 
Japan. 

MANCGUVRES IN GERMANY.—United States forces in Germany carried out manoeuvres 
in the American zone during the early part of October. Under the name of ‘‘ Operation 
Combine,” these manoeuvres were designed to give the reinforcements who have arrived in 
Germany this year their first experience of a large scale exercise and co-operation between 
the Services, including the transportation of army units by air ; and asa test of the working 
of the Imes of communication. A British artillery regiment took part and the French I 
Army Corps joined the manceuvres in the later stages. Air Forces were supplied by 
the 12th United States Air Force augmented by the Royal Air Force and the French Air 
Force. 
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NAVY NOTES 


GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. THe KING 


AIDES-DE-CAMP TO THE KinG.—The following officers have been appointed Naval 
Aides-de-Camp to the King from 7th July, 1951, in place of the officers stated :— 

Captain S. H. Carlill, D.S.O., in place of Captain (Commodore 2nd Class) R. S. 
Warne, C.B.E., promoted to Flag Rank. 

Captain J. S. C. Salter, D.S.O., O.B.E., in place of Captain A. J. Baker Cresswell, 
D.S.O., placed on the Retired List. 

Captain A. F. St. G. Orpen, O.B.E., D.S.C., in place of Captain C. S. B. Swinley, 
D.S.O., D.S.C., placed on the Retired List. 

Captain G. H. Stokes, C.B., D.S.C., in place of Captain S. Boucher, C.B.E., 
placed on the Retired List. 

Captain R. F. Nichols, in place of Captain G. P. Claridge, placed on the Retired 
List. 

Captain G. F. Burghard, D.S.O., in place of Captain L. M. Shadwell, placed on 
the Retired List. 

Captain T. A. C. Pakenham, in place of Captain S. B. de Courcy-Ireland, placed 
on the Retired List. 

Captain H. B. Ellison, C.B.E., in place of Captain C. B. Tidd, placed on the 
Retired List. 


The following officers have been appointed Naval Aides-de-Camp to the King from 
the dates stated :— 

Captain (E) B. W. G. Clutterbuck, O.B.E., in succession to Captain (E) G. A. D. 

Cooper, placed on the Retired List (15th August, 1951). 

Captain (E) L. E. Rebbeck, in succession to Captain (E) P. D. Oliver, placed 

on the Retired List (29th August, 1951). 

Captain (S) E. D. T. Churcher, C.B.E., in succession to Captain (S) J. H. B. 

Benwell-Lejeune, C.B.E., placed on the Retired List (13th July, 1951). 

Instructor Captain R. E. Shaw, in succession to Instructor Rear-Admiral 

W. A. Bishop, C.B., O.B.E. (30th March, 1951). 

Captain D. R. Miller, V.R.D., R.N.V.R., has been appointed R.N.V.R. Aide-de- 

Camp to the King in succession to Captain T. D. Manning, V.R.D., R.N.V.R. 

(15th September, 1951). 

To BE HONORARY SURGEON TO THE KinG.—Surgeon Captain T. N. D’Arcy, C.B.E. 
(18th April, 1951). 

To BE HONORARY PHYSICIAN TO THE Ki1nG.—Surgeon Captain G. McCoull, O.B.E., 
V.R.D., R.N.V.R. (25th June, 1951). 

To BE HoNnorRARY CHAPLAIN TO THE Kinc.—The Rev. D. J. N. Wanstall, O.B.E., 
R.N., in succession to the Rev. C. H. R. Cocup, O.B.E., R.N., placed on the Retired List 
(31st August, 1951). 

Roya Yacut.—The Admiralty announced on 8th October that it has been decided 
that a medium-sized naval hospital ship, which it is planned to construct under a future 
new construction programme, will be used by H.M. the King in time of peace as a Royal 
yacht. This will replace the ‘‘ Victoria and Albert,’’ which is now no longer seaworthy. 





BoarRD OF ADMIRALTY 
During visits in July to H.M.S. “‘ Illustrious,” trials aircraft carrier, and naval air 
establishments in the South of England, the Ministerial heads of the Admiralty made 
flights of historical importance. Lord Pakenham, First Lord, became the first holder of 
that office to land on the deck of an aircraft carrier at sea when, on 23rd July, he flew 
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from Northolt to the “ Illustrious ” in the English Channel after attending a Cabinet 
tneeting. While his aircraft circled above the carrier before landing on, the First Lord was 
accorded a 17 gun salute by the “ Illustrious,” probably the first fired in these 
circumstances. Earlier in the month Mr. L. J. Callaghan became the first Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Admiralty to fly in an aircraft which had been catapulted into the air. 


The First Sea Lord, Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fraser of North Cape, visited the 
United States in September to discuss matters of mutual naval interest with Admiral 
Fechteler, the new Chief of Naval Operations of the United States Navy. 

The Civil Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. W. J. Edwards, paid an official visit to the naval 
bases at Malta and Gibraltar in September, travelling by air. 


FLAG APPOINTMENTS 

Home Fieet.—The King has approved the appointment of Admiral Sir George E. 
Creasy, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.V.O., to be Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleet, in 
succession to Admiral Sir Philip L. Vian, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., the appointment to 
take effect in January, 1952. 

MEDITERRANEAN.—Vice-Admiral the Earl Mountbatten of Burma, K.G., P.C., 
G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E., G.C.V.O., K.C.B., D.S.O., LL.D., D.C.L., D.Sc., it was announced on 
12th October, is to be Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, in succession to Admiral 
Sir John H. Edelsten, K.C.B., C.B.E., the appointment to take effect in May, 1952. 

FourtH Sea Lorp.—Rear-Admiral S. M. Raw, C.B., C.B.E., is to be a Lord 
Commissioner of the Admiralty, Fourth Sea Lord and Chief of Supplies and Transport, 
in succession to Vice-Admiral the Earl Mountbatten of Burma, the appointment to take 
effect in February, 1952. 

INDIAN SQUADRON.—Rear-Admiral N. V. Dickinson, D.S.O., D.S.C., has been 
appointed Flag Officer Commanding Indian Naval Squadron, in succession to Rear- 
Admiral G. Barnard, C.B.E., D.S.O., the appointment to take effect in October, 1951. 

AUSTRALIAN FLEET.—Rear-Admiral J. W. M. Eaton, D.S.O., D.S.C., has been 
appointed Flag Officer Commanding H.M. Australian Fleet, in succession to Rear-Admiral 
J. A. S. Eccles, C.B., C.B.E., the appointment to take effect in October, 1951. 

SUBMARINES.—Rear-Admiral G. W. G. Simpson, C.B., C.B.E., has been appointed 
Flag Officer (Submarines), in succession to Rear-Admiral S. M. Raw, (.B., C.B.E., the 
appointment to take effect in January, 1952. 

D.C.N.P. (P.S.).—Rear-Admiral D. M. Lees, C.B., D.S.O., has been appointed 
Deputy Chief of Naval Personnel (Personal Services). This appointment was announced 
on 26th July. Rear-Admiral R. S. Warne, C.B.E., whose appointment as Deputy Chief 
of Naval Personnel in succession to Rear-Admiral F. R. Parham, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., 
was announced on 1oth July (see the August JouRNAL) has now assumed the duties of 
Deputy Chief of Naval Personnel (Manpower Planning). 

ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT.—Rear-Admiral C. P. Clarke, C.B., D.S.O. (Retired), is 
recalled to the Active List in the rank of Rear-Admiral (L) and appointed Director of the 
Naval Electrical Department in succession to Rear-Admiral (L) S. L. Bateson, C.B., 
C.B.E., the appointment taking effect in August, 1951. 

DrrREcTOR OF Dockyarps.—Vice-Admiral W. Y. La R. Beverley, C.B., C.B.E., has 
been appointed Director of Dockyards, in succession to Admiral Sir Claud. B. Barry, 
K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., the appointment to take effect in December, 1951. 


ADMIRALTY APPOINTMENTS 

MeEpIcaL DEPARTMENT.—Surgeon Rear-Admiral K. A. I. Mackenzie, C.B., is to be 
promoted Surgeon Vice-Admiral and appointed Medical Director-General of the Navy, 
in succession to Surgeon Vice-Admiral Sir C. Edward Greeson, K.B.E., C.B., K.H.P., 
the appointment to take effect in March, 1952. - 
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ARCHIVIsT.—-Lieutenant-Commander P. K. Kemp,.R.N, (Retired), has been 
appointed as Admiralty Archivist. The post of Admiralty Archivist replaces that of 
Admiralty Librarian, the change of title indicating the wider duties now given to the post. 


PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS 
The following were announced with effect from 15th August, 1951 :— 
Vice-Admiral Sir A. Robin M. Bridge, K.B.E., C.B., to be placed on the Retired List. 


Rear-Admiral A. L. Poland, C,B., D.S.O., D.S.C., to be promoted Vice-Admiral in 
H.M. Fleet and reappointed as Admiral Superintendent, H.M. Dockyard, Chatham. 

Rear-Admiral (E) R. G. Murray, C.B., C.B.E., to be placed on the Retired List. 

Captain (E) A. D. McGlashan, D.S.O., to be promoted Rear-Admiral (E) and re- 
appointed Chief Ordnance Engineer Officer and Deputy Director of Naval Ordnance 
(Materiel). 

The following were announced with effect from 15th September, 1951 :— 

Vice-Admiral E. W. L. Longley-Cook, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., to be placed on the 
Retired List. 

Rear-Admiral E. W. Anstice, C.B., to be Vice-Admiral in H.M. Fleet and reappointed 
Fifth Sea Lord and Deputy Chief of Naval Staff (Air), 


EXERCISES AND CRUISES 

Homer Firet.—The three months’ Autumn cruise of the Home Fleet began on 
4th September, to include a comprehensive training programme in home waters and at 
Gibraltar. The Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir Philip Vian, flew his flag in the aircraft 
carrier ‘‘ Indomitable.”’ 

N.A.T.O. Exercise.—Ships of the Royal Navy, Royal Danish Navy, and Royal 
Norwegian Navy, with aircraft from the Royal Danish and Royal Norwegian Air Forces, 
carried out a combined naval and air exercise, ‘‘ Norseman,’’ in the North Sea during 
September. It was directed by Commodore S. Storheill, acting Chief of the Norwegian 
Naval Staff. 

SUBMARINES.—H.M. submarines “‘ Acheron ”’ and “‘ Auriga ’’ came up the Thames 
and berthed in Shadwell Basin for ten days in September in connection with the Festival 
of Britain and as a part of the ceremonies marking the 50th anniversary of the R.N. 
Submarine Branch. Vessels of the 3rd Submarine Flotilla left Portland on 6th September 
for Karlskrona (Sweden) and Copenhagen. This was the first official visit of submarines 
of the Royal Navy to Baltic ports since before the 1939-45 War. 

HypRoGRAPHY.—H.M. surveying ship “ Scott ’”’ visited Antwerp from 24th to 
27th August in connection with the International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics 
Conference which was held in Brussels from 21st August to rst September, and which was 
attended by the Hydrographer of the Navy, Rear-Admiral Archibald Day. 

MINE CLEARANCE.—Under the auspices of the International Mine Clearance 
Organization, the 4th Minesweeping Flotilla, led by H.M.S. ‘‘ Bramble,’’ was to make a 
special sweep late in October about 40 miles North of the Dutch naval base at Den Helder 
to render safe an area for the repair of a Danish-owned cable, part of the system between 
Denmark and France. 

MEDITERRANEAN,—The second Summer cruise of the Mediterranean Fleet took place 
from the third week of August until the end of September. The Commander-in-Chief, 
Admiral Sir John Edelsten, flew his flag in the cruiser ‘‘ Liverpool.” The places visited 
included Cyprus, Mudros, Thasos, Istanbul, Athens, Trieste, Beirut, Taranto, Genoa, 
Bizerta, Cagliari, San Remo, Spezia, Larnaka, Corfu, and Rhodes. A squadron including 
the cruiser ‘‘ Gambia,’”’ four frigates and two submarines, under the command of Vice- 
Admiral P. B. R. W. William-Powlett, carried out joint maneeuvres in the A®gean Sea 
with ships of the Royal Hellenic Navy. 
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Visit To YUGOSLAVIA.—The flagship ‘‘ Liverpool ’”’ made the first official visit of the 
Royal Navy to Yugoslavia since before the War, and on 11th September was visited at 
Split by Marshal Tito, who was piped aboard with full naval honours, including a guard 
of honour formed by Royal Marines. 

N.A.T.O. ExEeRcIsE.—Ships and aircraft of Great Britain, the United States, France, 
and Italy took part in a large scale N.A.T.O. exercise, ‘‘ Beehive,’ from 13th to 16th 
August. The exercise incorporated the annual ‘‘ Defence of Malta ’’ exercise and provided 
tactical training for units taking part, under the command of Admiral Sir John Edelsten. 


MINESWEEPING EXERCISE.—A seven-day minesweeping exercise in which units of 
the Royal Navy, the American Navy, and the Italian Navy, took part was completed off 
the South and West coasts of Sicily in August. The exercise consisted of clearing three 
minefields and sweeping channels on the shipping routes leading to various Sicilian ports. 
On its conclusion the whole force assembled at Malta for a conference. 


East InprEes.—The cruiser “‘ Mauritius,’’ on 15th September, relieved the cruiser 
‘“ Euryalus,” which had been anchored off Abadan, Persian Gulf, for eight weeks. 
Destroyers, frigates, and other ships were also standing by throughout the Summer in the 
Persian Gulf. On 3rd October, about 280 members of the staff of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company were withdrawn from Abadan to Basra in the “ Mauritius ”’ on their way home. 
On 21st Septémber, the Admiralty announced that the destroyers of the 3rd Flotilla, 
Mediterranean Fleet, then in the Persian Gulf, were to be relieved by the 4th Flotilla, 
Home Fleet, then at Invergordon, but on 6th October this movement was cancelled and 
the 4th Flotilla continued with the Home Fleet Autumn cruise. 


Far East.—tThe light fleet carrier ‘‘ Glory ’’ was relieved in Korean waters at the 
end of September by the Australian aircraft carrier “‘ Sydney,” and the ‘‘ Glory ’’ pro- 
ceeded to Sydney for a refit and to rest her officers and men after five months’ active 
service. During this period several records were broken. On 9th September the 14th 
Carrier Air Group flew 84 sorties, the highest daily number flown from any light fleet 
carrier in the Korean War and probably the highest number ever flown in any theatre 
by any such aircraft carrier. 

The aircraft carrier ‘“‘ Warrior” arrived at Portsmouth on 1toth September from 
Japan, bringing home a number of men who had completed their term of service with 
the Far Eastern Fleet and some details of Grenadier Guards from Malta. 


AMERICA AND West InprEs.—The cruiser “ Superb,” flagship of Vice-Admiral 
Sir Richard Symonds-Tayler, Commander-in-Chief, left Bermuda on 23rd July for a 
two months’ cruise along the eastern seaboard of North America, during which she visited 
ports in the United States and Canada. The frigate “‘ Snipe ”’ also cruised on the eastern 
seaboard, and the frigate “‘ Bigbury Bay ” in the Caribbean. Following the hurricane 
in Jamaica, the “ Bigbury Bay ” and “ Sparrow ” were ordered there for relief work in 
August. The fast minelayer ‘ Apollo,”” which had joined the Home Fleet on 1st August, 
took emergency stores, including 1,500 tents, to Jamaica in September. 


Soutu ATLANTIC.—The cruiser ‘‘ Bermuda ”’ left Simonstown late in October for a 
cruise up the West Coast of Africa as far as Dakar. She was scheduled to call at Lagos, 
Takoradi, Freetown, and the islands of Ascension and St. Helena, returning to the Cape 
shortly before Christmas. The frigate “ Nereide ” was also to pay official visits to West 
African ports during the same period. The Commander-in-Chief, Vice-Admiral Sir 
Herbert Packer, was expected to join the “‘ Bermuda ” early in November, probably at 
Lagos, after flying from the Cape. 

PERSONNEL 


RETIRED Pay.—Following the announcement by the Minister of Defence in the 
House of Commons of new rates of Service retired pay and pensions and the introduction 
of terminal grants, the Admiralty, on’ 30th July, sent a general message to the Fleet 
setting out details of the proposals. Post-war Admiralty policy concerning the re- 
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engagement of selected men up to a total of 32 years’ service has been amplified in view 
of the new regulations. The post-war surplus of higher ratings has now been absorbed 
and, indeed, the problem of the next few years seems likely to be to overcome shortages 
in these ratings. In this situation, and at the moment when a new pensions code is 
being announced, their Lordships judge it opportune to invite the attention of all ratings 
to the possibilities of a long Service career which will earn the maximum pension at the 
new rates, 


‘“ VANGUARD’ ARTILLERY MEMENTO.—Field-Marshal Lord Alanbrooke, Master 
Gunner of the Royal Artillery, presented a Royal Artillery Standard to H.M.S. “‘ Van- 
guard ”’ in Portland Harbour on 14th September. This ceremony was a further contribu- 
tion to the friendly liaison established between the ‘‘ Vanguard ”’ and the Royal Artillery. 
Captain D. H. Hall-Thompson, R.N., commanding the ‘‘ Vanguard,’’ accepted the 
Standard on behalf of the ship’s company. 


R.F.A. ComMoporeE.—It was announced on 5th October that the rank of Commodore 
has been instituted in the Royal Fleet Auxiliary Service. This service, manned by 
Merchant Navy personnel, comprises over 80 vessels, including a hospital ship, over 
30 large tankers and some fleet supply ships. The Commodore will fly a broad pendant 
and the design, which was approved by H.M. the King just prior to his illness, takes the 
form of an anchor surrounded by a gold rope circle on a navy blue field. The pendant 
was first hoisted in the R.F.A. ‘“ Fort Dunvegan’”’ at Rosyth on 7th October, in the 
presence of Admiral Sir Philip Vian, Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleet. Captain S. G. 
Kent, O.B.E., who has been selected as the first holder of the post, has commanded Royal 
Fleet Auxiliaries for more than 27 years. 


CHAPLAINS.—Some vacancies exist in the Royal Navy for chaplains prepared 
initially to volunteer for short service commissions of four years. The age of entry should 
not exceed 32 years. Applications may be addressed to the Chaplain of the Fleet, Queen 
Anne’s Mansions, London, S.W.1. 


MATERIAL 


FLAGSHIPS.—H.M.S. ‘‘ Vanguard ’’ ceased to be flagship of the Training Squadron 
in September and has since been taken in hand for refit at Devonport. When completed, 
it is intended that she shall become flagship of the Home Fleet in the Spring of 1952. 
The Flag Officer, Training Squadron, Rear-Admiral R. M. Dick, has transferred his flag 
to the aircraft carrier ‘‘ Indefatigable.”” The present flagship of the Home Fleet, H.M.S. 
“‘ Indomitable,”’ will remain in commission in that Fleet. The battleship ‘“‘ Duke of 
York,” which has been replaced by the cruiser ‘‘ Dido ’’ as flagship of the Reserve Fleet, 
left Spithead on 2nd September in tow for Liverpool and the Gareloch, Clyde, to be laid up. 


: UNDERWATER TELEVISION.—On 12th September, the Admiralty revealed that the 
submarine ‘‘ Affray,” lost in the English Channel in April, was first identified by means 
of underwater television. Following the loss, a team of four members of the Royal Naval 
Scientific Service worked night and day for three weeks to produce the unit which 
eventually proved to be of such great service. Portable television equipment, similar to 
that used for outside broadcasting, was obtained from the Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Company, whose prompt co-operation was greatly appreciated. The naval scientists not 
only had to mount the camera in a specially welded watertight container but also had to 
design and incorporate the various remote controls for operating the set. The contaiaer 
had to be fixed in a specially designed frame with underwater lighting apparatus which 
had previously been devised to facilitate the work of underwater photography. When 
completed the equipment was taken to the salvage ship ‘‘ Reclaim,’’ and was in use for 
some weeks before success was achieved. Early in June viewers in the captain’s cabin 
saw various parts of a submarine coming into view, and the climax was reached when 
they read the name “‘ Affray ’’ on the screen. Some hours later divers were able to identify 
the submarine by normal methods. 
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SUBMARINE REBUILT.—On 17th September, for the second time in seven years, 
Lady Tovey, wife of Admiral of the Fleet Lord Tovey, performed the ceremony of naming 
the submarine ‘“‘ Turpin’ at Chatham. In August, 1944, when launched from Chatham 
Dockyard, the ‘‘ Turpin ” had a displacement of about 1,500 tons. She carried ten 21-in. 
torpedo tubes, one 4-in. and one 20-mm. gun, and had a complement of 59. Her speed 
on the surface was 15 knots, and submerged nine knots. During the past two years the 
vessel has been practically rebuilt, and details of her new design, performance, and 
equipment are still secret. 

“Vipat ’’”’ LauncHED.—The surveying ship “ Vidal,” launched at Chatham on 
31st July, is the first ship of this class to be equipped with a helicopter flight deck. With 
a length of 315 feet and a beam of 40 feet, she has a hangar and a deck arrangement 
designed to make possible the flying off and on of a helicopter for air survey photography 
and the transport of parties to shore observation stations. She will also carry three 
surveying motor boats equipped with echo-sounding apparatus. The main propelling 
machinery consists of four Diesel engines, driving two shafts. 

New M.T.B.s.—tThe first of a new type of motor torpedo boat, M.T.B. 5701, was 
launched on 18th August at the yard of Messrs. J. S. White and Co., Ltd., Isle of Wight. 
The main machinery will consist of Metropolitan-Vickers gas turbines in combination 
with Diesel engines. The vessel is 120 feet in length and 25 feet in beam. The armament 
will include four 21-in. above-water torpedo tubes and one small gun. The second M.T.B. 
to be powered by gas turbines in combination with Diesel engines, M.T.B. 5720, was 
launched on 17th September at the Portsmouth yard of Messrs. Vosper, Ltd. She is 
123 feet long, with a beam of 20 feet, and armament will be similar to M.T.B, 5701. 


NAVAL AVIATION 


RE-ENTRY FOR OBSERVERS.—The Admiralty announced on 15th August that the 
scheme whereby former naval pilots not above 33 years of age may apply to re-enter the 
Navy in flying appointments has been revised to include observers and to provide that 
the appointments may now be for a period of four years or for longer periods up to eight 
years, according to age. These periods would be followed by varying periods of reserve 
service on the Emergency List up to a maximum of seven years for those serving eight 
years on the Active List. 

R.N.V.R. Sguaprons.—The Admiralty has taken steps to increase the personnel of 
the three fighter and two anti-submarine squadrons manned by the R.N. Volunteer 
Reserve by strengthening their pool of “reserve flyers ’’—those pilots and observers 
serving on List II—and increasing the number of active non-aircrew officers attached to 
each of the squadrons. The overall strength of aircrew is to go up. Apart from National 
Service men completing their period of part time service, this will allow the entry of 
200 ex-Service pilots and 115 observers, mainly from the R.N. Volunteer Supplementary 
Reserve, for service on List II as ‘‘second line” flyers. The current establishments of 
engineer, air traffic control, medical, supply, and electrical officers in each squadron are 
to be increased so as to provide a more efficient service at week-end and other training. 
Air intelligence, meteorological, and photographic officers can also be entered. 


Fastest NAVAL FIGHTER.—On its removal from the secret list shortly before it was 
demonstrated at the Farnborough Show of the Society of British Aircraft Constructors, 
the twin jet engine Supermarine 508 was claimed to be the fastest and most powerful 
naval fighter aircraft in the World. The makers, Vickers-Armstrongs, announced that 
the aircraft made its maiden flight at Boscombe Down on 31st August, with Lieutenant- 
Commander M. J. Lithgow, the Supermarine chief test pilot, at the controls. The aircraft 
is equipped with two Rolls-Royce ‘‘ Avon ” jet engines and is designed for carrier-borne 
operations. j 

First Jet Sguapron.—The first operational squadron of naval jet aircraft was 
officially formed at the R.N. Air Station at Ford, Sussex, on 22nd August. It will havea 
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frontline strength of eight ‘‘ Attacker ’’ aircraft and later will be embarked in the new 
aircraft carrier, H.M.S. ‘ Eagie,”” which commissions this year. The Supermarine 
*“* Attacker F.1”’ is a single-seat jet fighter which successfully carried out deck landing 
trials in H.M.S. “‘ Illustrious’ in October, 1947. It is powered by one Rolls-Royce 
“Nene ”’ centrifugal flow turbine jet engine. The new Squadron, known as No. 800, is 
commanded by Lieutenant-Commander G. C. Baldwin, D.S.C. 


RoyaL NAVAL RESERVE 


‘ NEw Patrot SERVICE Ranxks,—By an Order in Council of 11th July, published in 
the London Gazette on 17th July, the King has approved new conditions of service in the 
R.N.R. Patrol Service, to bring the rank and status of these officers more into keeping 
with the responsibilities which they now hold both in peace and war. Instead of the 
familiar Skipper Class appointments introduced in 1910 for the old R.N.R. Trawler 
Division, which preceded the present Patrol Service, and held by men who during two 
World Wars have manned and commanded minesweepers and anti-submarine trawlers 
with outstanding success, officers possessing the necessary qualifications will be entered 
in the future as Probationary Sub-Lieutenants with the same promotion to Lieutenant 
and Lieutenant-Commander as R.N.R. General Service officers. The special small ship 
experience of the Patrol Service is, however, to be retained, and it is not intended that 
officers should be appointed to vessels bigger than trawlers in time of war. Officers now 
on the Active List of the Patrol Service are being given the option of transferring, if 
selected, to the new ranks ; remaining in their old ranks under existing conditions ; or 
retiring immediately. Chief Skippers and Skippers transferring will, if selected, be given 
the ranks of Lieutenant or Sub-Lieutenant according to their present seniority with an 
allowance made for higher ranks held during war service. Skipper Lieutenants, if selected, 
will become Lieutenant-Commanders. 


WoMEN’s Rovat NAVAL SERVICE 


New Mess Dress.—The King has approved the introduction of a uniform black 
bolero and white blouse for wear by W.R.N.S. officers, to adapt their day uniform for 
wear on occasions when mess undress or mess dress is worn by naval officers. The new 
garments have been approved by H.M. the Queen, who is Commandant-in-Chief of the 
W.R.N.S., and by H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, Chief Commandant. 


NEw VOLUNTEER RESERVE.—Preparations are being made for the formation of a 
Volunteer Reserve of the W.R.N.S. To enable an estimate to be made of the probable 
available strength in trained officers, letters have been sent to former W.R.N.S. officers 
asking if they will be willing to join the W.R.N.V.R. The general purpose is to provide 
training by means of evening instruction at R.N.V.R. Headquarters and by annual 
periods of full-time training at naval shore establishments for women who would be 
prepared to serve with the W.R.N.S. in the event of an emergency. Recruiting for this 
service has not yet begun. 


ROYAL MARINES 


PRESENTATION OF CoLouRS TO PLymMoutH Group.—H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
presented new Colours to The Royal Marines Barracks, Plymouth, on tst August, 1951. 
The old Colours were presented by H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, Duke 
of Edinburgh, Honorary Colonel of the Royal Marines, on 3rd July, 1896. The ceremony 
was witnessed by the Commander-in-Chief, Plymouth, Admiral Sir Rhoderick R. 
McGrigor ; the Commandant General Royal Marines, General Sir Leslie Hollis; the 
Honorary Colonel Commandant, Plymouth Group, Lieut.-General Sir Robert G. Sturges ; 
and the Plymouth Group Commander, Major-General J. E. Leech-Porter. 

Visit TO UNITED STATES MARINE Corps.—General Sir Leslie Hollis, Commandant 
General, Royal Marines, visited the United States Marine Corps in September at the 
invitation of General C. B. Cates, Commandant of the U.S.M.C. Starting at Washington, 
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his tour covered the principal U.S.M.C. centres on both the East and West coasts of 
America. He returned to this Country on 12th October, 1951. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Major-General J. C. Westall, C.B.E., relieved Major-General 
W. I. Nonweiler, C.B.E., as Chief of Staff to the Commandant General, Royal Marines, 
on 17th September, 1951. 

Major-General R. F. Cornwall, C.B.E., relieved Major-General J. E. Leech-Porter, 
C.B., C.B.E., as Piymouth Group Commander on 1st November, 1951. 

41 INDEPENDENT ComMMANDO.—4I Independent Commando, Royal Marines, is still 
serving in Korea under American command. Lieut.-Colonel F. N. Grant relieved Lieut.- 
Colonel D. B. Drysdale, D.S.O., O.B.E., as Commanding Officer on 8th October, 1951. 


DOMINION AND COMMONWEALTH NAVIES 
AUSTRALIA 

FLAG OFFICER COMMANDING.—(See under “‘ Flag Appointments.”’) 

Loan oF G.P. VESSELS.—Four Royal Australian Navy general purpose vessels are 
being lent to the Royal Navy for general duties in the Malayan area. G.P. vessels are 
constructed of wood and are powered with Diesel machinery. They can be used for 
surveying, minesweeping, fleet tender, and other duties. On 29th August, it was announced 
that the first two were about to be towed to Darwin. 


CANADA 

Girt oF DEsSTROYERS.—It has been decided to give to Canada the destroyers 
“Crescent ’’ and “‘ Crusader’ which have been on loan to the Royal Canadian Navy 
since 1945, when they were completed. The Canadian Government intend to modernize 
their equipment and to convert them for use as anti-submarine frigates. 

H.M.S. “‘ SHANNON’s ” BELL.—The bell of the old sailing frigate ‘‘ Shannon ”’ has 
been presented to the Royal Canadian Navy to hang above its housing settlement at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, following the closing down of Bermuda Dockyard. ‘The bell is 
pocked with grapeshot from the war of 1812, in which the ‘“‘ Shannon ”’ fought the U.S. 
frigate ‘‘ Chesapeake ”’ off Boston. 

INDIA 

CoMMANDER-IN-CHIEF.—As from 18th September, the date of his loan appointment 
to the Indian Government as Commander-in-Chief, Indian Navy, Rear-Admiral C. T. M. 
Pizey, C.B., D.S.O., has been granted the acting rank of Vice-Admiral. 


FLac OrFiceER CoMMANDING.—(See under ‘‘ Flag Appointments.”’) 

ExeERcISES.—During August, ships of the Indian Navy visited the British base at 
Trincomalee for exercises with H.M. Ships of the East Indies Fleet, including H.M. 
submarine ‘‘ Sturdy,” temporarily detached from the Mediterranean Fleet. The Indian 
vessels taking part were the cruiser ‘‘ Delhi’ (formerly H.MLS. “‘ Achilles ”’), wearing the 
flag of Rear-Admiral G. Barnard; the frigates ‘‘ Cauvery,” “ Kistna ” and “ Jumna,” 
of the 12th Frigate Flotilla; and the destroyers “‘ Rajput,”’ ‘‘ Rana” and “ Ranjit,” 
of the 11th Destroyer Flotilla. 


, 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Snip TITLES 
The Pretoria Correspondent of The Times, in a message dated 27th September, stated 
that although the new designation of the South African Navy will not include the prefix 
“ Royal,” its ships will bear the title ‘‘ His Majesty’s South African Ship.”” The Unions’ 
Naval Forces have never used the term “ Royal.” 


FOREIGN NAVIES 
BELGIUM 


H.M.S. “Fancy” TRANSFERRED.—H.M.S. “‘ Fancy,” a minesweeper of the 
** Algerine ” class, was transferred to the Belgian Navy at Portsmouth on gth August. 
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The ship was formally handed over by Rear-Admiral J. P. L. Reid, Chief of Staff to the 
Commander-in-Chief, and was accepted on behalf of the Belgian Ministry of National 
Defence by Lieutenant-Colonel E. Delelienne, the Belgian Military Attaché in London. 
The “‘ Fancy ” is the fourth ship of this class acquired by the Belgian Navy. 


ComMANDO VisIt.—Four officers and 40 other ranks of the Belgian Commandos 
visited the Royal Marines Commando School at Bickleigh, near Plymouth, from 
8th September to 1st October, arriving from Ostend in a tank landing craft. Cliff assault, 
boulder climbing, and beach landings were among the exercises carried out. 


DENMARK 
Visit TO LoNDON 


The Royal Danish frigate ‘‘ Holger Danske,’”” Commodore G. Paulsen, visited London 
between 24th and 28th July and was berthed above Tower Bridge. She is a training 
frigate with 35 midshipmen and cadets on board. Calls were exchanged with the Lord 
Mayor of London and the Commander-in-Chief, The Nore, and the officers and ship’s 
company visited the Festival of Britain and places of historical interest in London. 


FRANCE 
LOAN OF SUBMARINES 


On 1st August, Mr. Callaghan, Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty, announced 
in the House of Commons that the Government had agreed to lend the submarines 
‘‘ Statesman,”’ “‘ Satyr,’’ ‘‘ Spiteful ’’ and ‘‘ Sportsman ”’ to the French Navy for a period 
of four years. They are now being refitted in this Country under Admiralty supervision 
and at the expense of the French Government, and will be transferred on the satisfactory 
completion of refits and trials. The French Ministry of Marine also announced that on 
transfer they will be renamed “ Sultane,”’ ‘‘ Saphir,” ‘‘ Siréne ’’ and “‘ Sybil.”’ 


NETHERLANDS 


TRAINING IN R.N.—Thirty-seven acting sub-lieutenants of the Royal Netherlands 
Navy arrived in England on 3rd September to join H.M. Ships for about three months 
to gain seagoing experience. They were distributed throughout the Royal Navy in 
various ships ranging from destroyers to minesweepers. 


N.A.T.O. ReEvizew.—A review of warships which had taken part in Exercise 
“ Factotum ”’ (see the August JouRNAL), the N.A.T.O. minesweeping exercise held off 
the Netherlands coast, took place on 7th July. The review was taken by the Commander- 
in-Chief, Royal Netherlands Navy, Vice-Admiral Jhr. E. W. van Holthe, K.C.V.O., C.B.E., 
who embarked in the radar training ship ‘‘ Soemba ’”’ off the Kurhaus at Scheveningen. 


NORWAY 


CoMMANDER-IN-CHIEF.—Commodore Skule Valentin Storheill has been appointed as 
Vice-Admiral and Commander-in-Chief of the Norwegian Navy and Coastal Defence, in 
succession to Admiral Thore Horve, who resigned on 1st October. The new C.-in-C., who 
is 44, served in the Norwegian Navy all through the late war and was in command of the 
destroyer ‘‘ Stord ’”’ when the “ Scharnhorst ” was sunk off the North Cape. 


CuieF oF NavaL Starr.—Commodore Rudolf Andresen was appointed Chief of 
Naval Staff on 5th October, in succession to Commodore Gunnar Hovdenak,who resigned 
earlier this year. Commodore Andresen, who is 37, served in submarines and destroyers 
before becoming Commandant of the Naval Staff College in 1948. 

Lonpon Visit.—The destroyer ‘‘ Bergen,’ Commander T. G. Kleppe, paid an 


informal visit to London from 16th to 2oth August and was berthed above Tower Bridge. 
The ‘“‘ Bergen ”’ (ex-H.M.S. ‘‘ Cromwell ’’) was purchased from the Royal Navy in 1946. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA 
Navy MINISTER 


It was announced from Moscow on 23rd July that Vice-Admiral N. G. Kuznetsov 
had been appointed Soviet Minister of the Navy, in succession to Admiral I. S. Yumashev, 
who had been relieved of his duties at his own request. 


SPAIN 
New DestrovEers.—At Ferrol, on 4th September, the launch was attended by 
General Franco of three destroyers, the ‘‘ Osado,”’ ‘‘ Meteoro”’ and “ Rayo.” Each will 


be armed with three 4-in. guns. 

AIRCRAFT CARRIER.—The hull of the former Italian battleship “‘ Trieste ’’ has left 
Cartagena in tow for Ferrol, where it is to be converted into an aircraft carrier for the 
Spanish Navy. 

VENEZUELA 
DESTROYER ORDER 


It was announced on 27th July that Vickers-Armstrongs, Limited, have received an 
order for a 2,600-ton destroyer for the Venezuelan Navy, to be built at Barrow-in-Furness. 


UNITED STATES 


DEATH OF ADMIRAL SHERMAN.—Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, Chief of Naval 
Operations, died from a heart attack on 22nd July at Naples, where he arrived by air 
from London on the previous day. The body was conveyed to Washington by air, and 
President Truman was among those who attended the funeral on 27th July. 


ADMIRAL FECHTELER APPOINTED.—On Ist August, Admiral William Fechteler was 
nominated by President Truman as Chief of Naval Operations. Admiral McCormick, 
Vice-Chief of Naval Operations, was nominated to succeed Admiral Fechteler as 
Commander of the United States Atlantic Fleet. 

EASTERN ATLANTIC CoMMAND.—On Ist August, at a ceremony at the United States 
Navy Headquarters in London, Rear-Admiral Walter F. Boone assumed the title of 
Commander, United States Naval Forces, Eastern Atlantic. The area of the new 
command, known as Comnaveastlant, will comprise the United Kingdom, part of North 
Africa and the Eastern Atlantic, and the Arctic. 

AtR SQUADRON AT Matta.—United States Navy Headquarters at Naples announced 
on 3rd October that a patrol squadron of “‘ Privateer” aircraft will be based at Malta 
to strengthen Allied Mediterranean air defences, and will operate independently with the 

J.S. Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean. 

TRANSFER OF DESTROYERS.—The Senate, on 5th September, approved the transfer 
of 24 destroyer escorts to six foreign nations with whom the United States has mutual 
defence agreements. Britain is to receive one of these anti-submarine vessels, Brazil and 
France are to receive eight each, Peru three, and Denmark and Uruguay two each. 
Fifteen, including one for Britain, are already held by recipient nations. 


ATOMIC-POWERED SUBMARINE.—The Navy Department announced on 21st August 
the award of a contract for the first atomic-powered submarine to the Electric Boat 
Company, Groton, Connecticut. On 30th August, the Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
announced in Pittsburgh that it had been awarded a contract for the construction of the 
propulsion machinery for this atomic-powered submarine. 
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ARMY NOTES 


H.M. THE KinG 


To BE AIDE-DE-CAMP GENERAL TO THE Ki1nc.—General Sir Gerald W. R. Templer, 
K.C.B., K.B.E., C.M.G., D.S.O., late Infantry (30th August, 1951), vice General Sir 
Neil M. Ritchie, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., retired. 


To BE AIDE-DE-CAMP TO THE KING.—Brigadier R. Gardiner, C.B.E., late R.E. 
{18th August, 1951), vice Brigadier J. F. D. Steedman, C.B.E., M.C., retired. 


To BE HONORARY PHYSICIANS TO THE KinG.—Temporary Major-General A. J. 
Beveridge, O.B.E., M.C., M.B., late R.A.M.C. (1st May, 1951), vice Brigadier H. T. 
Findlay, M.B., retired ; temporary Brigadier R. J. Rosie, M.B., late R.A.M.C. (25th July, 
1951), vice Major-General J. J. Magner, C.B., M.C., M.B., retired. 


To BE CuIEF RoyaL ENGINEER.—General Sir Edwin L. Morris, K.C.B., O.B.E., M.C., 
Colonel Commandant, R.E. (11th September, 1951), vice General Sir Guy C. Williams, 
K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., tenure expired. 


To BE COLONELS COMMANDANT.—Of The Royal Artillery, Major-General R. B. 
Pargiter, C.B., C.B.E. (25th July, 1951), vice Major-General H. R. S. Massy, C.B., D.S.O., 
M.C., resigned ; of the Corps of Royal Engineers, Lieut.-General Sir Kenneth N. Crawford, 
K.C.B., M.C. (11th September, 1951), vice General Sir Guy C. Williams, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., tenure expired; of The Rifle Brigade, General Sir Montagu G. N. Stopford, 
G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (4th September, 1951), vice Lieut.-General Sir Thomas R. 
Eastwood, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., resigned. 


To BE COLONELS OF REGIMENTS.—Of The Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders, 
Major-General D. N. Wimberley, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., D.L., LL.D. (retired) (2nd September, 
1951), vice Major-General Sir James S. Drew, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C., D.L. (retired), 
tenure expired; of The Glider Pilot Regiment, Major-General W. J. Eldridge, C.B., 
C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., Colonel Commandant R.A. (23rd July, 1951), vice Field-Marshal 
The Viscount Alanbrooke, K.G., G.C.B., O.M., D.S.O., D.C.L., LL.D., Master Gunner, 
Royal Regiment of Artillery, tenure expired ; of the 6th Gurkha Rifles, General Sir John 
Harding, G.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., A.D.C. (18th May, 1951), vice the late Field- 
Marshal The Lord Birdwood, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., C.I.E., D.S.O., D.C.L., 
LL.D. 


Honours AND AWARDS 
MALAYA 
The following award in recognition of gallant and distinguished service in Malaya 


during the period 1st January to 30th June, 1951, was published on roth October, in the 
second Supplement to The London Gazette of 16th October, 1951 :— 


C.B.—Temporary Major-General R. C. O. Hedley, C.B.E., D.S.O. 


APPOINTMENTS 

War OFFicz.—Brigadier K. Bayley, C.B.E., A.D.C., appointed Director of Personnel 
Administration, with the temporary rank of Major-General (November, 1951). 

Major-General G. N. Tuck, C.B., O.B.E., appointed Engineer-in-Chief (January, 
1952). 

Major-General H. Bainbridge, C.B., C.B.E., appointed Deputy Quartermaster General 
(February, 1952). 

Colonel (temporary Brigadier) E. H. W. Cobb, C.B.E., appointed Director of Man- 
power Planning, with the temporary rank of Major-General (February, 1952). 
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MINISTRY OF SUPPLY.—Brigadier P. le M. S. Stonhouse-Gostling appointed Vice- 
President of the Ordnance Board, with the temporary rank of Major-General (February, 
1952). 

UniTED Kincpom.—Brigadier J. C. Collins, C.B.E., appointed a Deputy Director, 
Medical Services, with the temporary rank of Major-General (26th June, 1951). 

Brigadier J. B. Churcher, D.S.C., A.D.C., appointed Chief of Staff, Headquarters 
Southern Command, with the temporary rank of Major-General (15th October, 1951). 

S.H.A.P.E.—Field-Marshal The Viscount Montgomery of Alamein, K.G., G.C.B., 
D.S.O., appointed Deputy Supreme Commander, Allied Powers in Europe (1st April, 1951). 

Major-General H. Redman, C.B., C.B.E., appointed Principal Staff Officer (Major- 
General) to the Deputy Supreme Allied Commander, Allied Powers in Europe (1st April, 
1951). 

A.urep Lanp Forces, CENTRAL Europe.—Colonel (temporary Brigadier) J. M. W. 
Martin, C.B.E., appointed Deputy Chief of Staff (Major-General), with the temporary 
rank of Major-General (21st July, 1951). 

ALLIED Forces, NORTHERN EvurRope.—Lieut.-General Sir E. C. Robert Mansergh, 
K.B.E., C.B., M.C., appointed Deputy Commander-in-Chief (30th October, 1951). 

GERMANY.—Colonel (temporary Brigadier) D. C. T. Swan, C.B.E., appointed Chief 
Engineer (Major-General), B.A.O.R., with the temporary rank of Major-General (19th July, 
1951). 

General Sir John Harding, G.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., A.D.C., appointed 
Commander-in-Chief, British Army of the Rhine (30th August, 1951). Substituted for 
the notification in the May, 1951, JOURNAL. 

Major-General C. S. Sugden, C.B., C.B.E., appointed Chief of Staff, B.A.O.R. 
(December, 1951). 

Major-General G. S. Hatton, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., appointed Major-General, 
Administration, B.A.O.R. (December, 1951). 

East Arrica.—Lieut.-General A. M. Cameron, C.B., M.C., appointed G.O.C., East 
Africa Command (7th September, 1951). 

Far East Lanp Forcres.—Major-General Sir Terence Airey, K.C.M.G., C.B., C.B.E., 
appointed Commander, British Forces, Hong Kong (February, 1952). 

WASHINGTON.—Major-General S. N. Shoosmith, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., appointed 
Commander, British Army Staff, Washington, and Military Member of the Joint Services 
Mission, Washington (1st August, 1951). 

Major-General W. H. Stratton, C.B., C.V.O., C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed Commander, 
British Joint Services Mission, Washington (January, 1952). 

SPECIAL EMPLOYMENT.—Lieut.-General C. B. Callander, C.B., M. C. (zoth October, 
1951). 

PROMOTIONS 

General.—Lieut.-General to be General :—Sir Charles F. Keightley, K.C.B., K.B.E., 
D.S.O. (29th August, 1951). 

Lieut.-General.—Major-General to be Lieut.-General :—A. M. Cameron, C.B., M.C. 
(7th September, 1951). 

Major-Generals.—Temporary Major-Generals, Brigadiers or Colonels to be Major- 
Generals :—H. R. B. Foote, V.C., D.S.O. (z9th May, 1951); D. Dawnay, D.S.O. 
(17th June, 1951) ; G. E. Prior Palmer, D.S.O. (13th July, 1951) ; E. R. Benson, C.M.G., 
C.B.E. (28th July, 1951) ; P. N. White, C.B., C.B.E. (12th August, 1951) ; R. W. McLeod, 
C.B.E. (1st September, 1951). 
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Brigadiers or Colonels to be temporary Major-Generals :—J. C. Collins (26th June, 
1951); D.C. T. Swan, C.B.E. (19th July, 1951); J. M. W. Martin, C.B.E. (21st July, 
1951); B. C. Davey, C.B., C.B.E. (1st August, 1951); C. L. Firbank, C.B.E., D.S.O. 
(13th September, 1951); J. B. Churcher, D.S.O., A.D.C. (15th October, 1951). 


RETIREMENTS 


The following General Officers have retired :—Major-General J. J. Magner, C.B., 
M.C., M.B., K.H.P. (24th July, 1951); Major-General H. M. Whitty, C.B., O.B.E. 
(12th August, 1951) ; General Sir Neil M. Ritchie, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., A.D.C. 
(29th August, 1951) ; Major-General E. H. Clayton, C.B., C.B.E. (1st September, 1951) ; 
Major-General R. H. B. Arkwright, C.B., D.S.O. (8th September, 1951) ; Major-General 
W. M. Broomhall, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. (14th September, 1951). 


RE-EMPLOYMENT 


Major-General S. B. Rawlins, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (retired), to be re-employed 
{3rd September, 1951). j 


REVERSION TO RETIRED Pay 
Major-General V. Evefeigh, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. (1st October, 1951). 


Troop MovEMENTS 


From Cyprus To Ecypt.—The 16th Independent Parachute Brigade and the 33rd 
Airborne Light Regiment, R.A., were transferred by air from Cyprus to the Suez Canal 
Zone between 17th and 20th October. 


It was reported on 21st October that some units of the 2nd Infantry Brigade had 
commenced to move by sea and air from Cyprus to Egypt. 


FROM TRIESTE TO THE SUDAN.—The Ist Battalion, The South Lancashire Regiment 
embarked at Trieste on 22nd October, bound for Port Sudan. 


3RD INFANTRY Division.—The 19th Infantry Brigade was flown from England to 
Libya during the last week of October. On 30th October, it was announced that the 
remainder of the Division was under orders to move to the Middle East. 


COMMISSIONS IN THE GURKHAS 


A number of short service commissions (three years on the Active List and five on 
the Reserve) in the Brigade of Gurkhas are offered to ex-officers with a knowledge of the 
Gurkhas and their language. Officers on retired pay under 40 years of age on 1st January, 
1952, and other ex-officers of the Gurkha Brigade will be eligible. Those on the Regular 
Army Reserve of Officers will not be debarred. 


Regular commissions may be offered to a small number of specially selected officers 
after a period of probation. 


The 2nd, 6th, 7th and 1oth Gurkha Rifles, each of two battalions, constitute the 
Brigade of Gurkhas. The 2nd Gurkhas are affiliated to The King’s Royal Rifle Corps, 
the 6th to The Rifle Brigade, the 7th to The Cameronians (Scottish Rifles), and the roth 
to The Royal Scots. 


Full details of the terms of service may be obtained from the Liaison Officer, Brigade 
of Gurkhas, The War Office, Lansdowne House (Room 626), Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


COMMITTEE TO ENCOURAGE RIFLE SHOOTING 


The War Office has announced that, in conjunction with the National Rifle Association 
and the National Small-Bore Rifle Association, a Committee has been set up to discuss 
ways and means of giving further encouragement to civilian rifle shooting in this Country 
in view of the importance of the rifle in the scheme of national defence. 
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The future of the Home Guard is beyond the terms of reference of this Committee. 
The inference which might be drawn from reports in the Press that Rifle Clubs will form 
the basis of the Home Guard is incorrect. 


War MEMORIALS 


THE CHESHIRE REGIMENT.—Former members of The Cheshire Regiment, many of 
whom had served in three wars, were present in Chester Cathedral.on 26th August when 
the Dean of Chester, Bishop Norman Tubbs, dedicated an Oak Casket to the memory of 
men of the Regiment who lost their lives in the 1939-45 War. Names of the fallen are 
inscribed in a book contained in the Casket. 

THE MIDDLESEX REGIMENT.—A group of 20 houses, erected at Albuhera Close, 
Lavender Hill, Enfield, as a Memorial to the men of The Middlesex Regiment who lost 
their lives in the 1939-45 War was Officially opened on 15th September by Lord Latham, 
Lord Lieutenant of the County, who also unveiled a Memorial Plaque bearing the in- 
scription: ‘‘ The Middlesex Regiment (Duke of Cambridge’s Own) war Memorial, 1939- 
1945. A tribute to their sacrifice.” A dedication service was conducted by the Bishop 
of London, Dr. Wand. The tenants are disabled ex-members of The Middlesex Regiment. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Tour oF C.I.G.S.—Field-Marshal Sir William Slim with General Bradley and General 
Lechéres visited Greece and Turkey during the first half of October for talks with the 
Greek and Turkish Chiefs of Staff and other military personalities. 

HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY Musical RIDE IN Paris.—The Household Cavalry, with the 
consent of The King, presented a musical ride of 22 horses at the annual French riding 
display which was held on behalf of French ex-Service men at the Palais des Sports, 
Paris, on 25th and 27th October. : 

EXHIBITION OF EQUIPMENT CAPTURED IN Korea.—An exhibition of equipment 
captured from the Communists by United Nations Forces in Korea was held on Horse 
Guards Parade from 3rd to 9th August. The equipment included a T34 tank, 122 mm. 
field guns and howitzers, field anti-tank and anti-aircraft guns, machine guns, and mortars. 


DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 
CANADA 

APPOINTMENTS.—Brigadier L. McE. Chesley O.B.E, E.D., appointed Assistant 
Deputy Minister, Requirements (1st October, 1951). 

Brigadier A. E. Wrinch, C.B.E., C.D., appointed Vice Quartermaster—General 
(rst October, 1951). 

Brigadier A. B. Connelly, C.B.E., C.D., appointed Commander, Canadian Military 
Mission Far East (November, 1951). ; 

Brigadier J. A. W. Bennett, C.B.E., C.D., appointed Area Commander, Saskatchewan 
Area (November, 1951). 

Brigadier W. A. B. Anderson, O.B.E., C.D., appointed Commander, Western 
Ontario Area (November, 1951). 

Colonel G. Leech, O.B.E., C.D., will succeed Brigadier W. A. B. Anderson as Director 
of the Canadian Army Staff College. 

Brigadier J. P. E. Bernatchez, C.B.E., D.S.O., C.D., appointed G.O.C., Quebec 
Command, with the rank of Major-General (1st December, 1951). 

BRIGADE Group FoR Evrope.—lIt was reported from Ottawa on 19th September 
that Mr. Brooke Claxton, the Minister of Defence, had announced that, subject to 
parliamentary approval, the 27th Infantry Brigade Group will go overseas in November 
to become part of the integrated force under General Eisenhower. 
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EXERCISE “‘ SHoo.’’—Troops of the Royal Canadian Signal Corps, the rst Battalion, 
Royal 22nd Regiment, and the Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps took part in 
Exercise ‘‘Shoo’”’ which ended early in September. This exercise was designed to 
practise infantry sub-units in a tactical role under Summer conditions in the North, and 
to enable staff officers and troops to establish firm scales of clothing, arms, ammunition, 
and equipment for forces operating in the sub-Arctic during Summer months. 


AUSTRALIA 


APPOINTMENTS.—Major-General E. W. Woodward, D.S.O., O.B.E., has been 
appointed Adjutant-General. 


Brigadier A. R. Garrett, C.B.E., has been appointed G.O.C., Western Command, 
with the rank of Major-General. 


Brigadier E. L. Sheehan, C.B.E., has been appointed Deputy Chief of the General 
Staff. 


Brigadier L. de L. Barham, C.B.E., has been appointed Deputy Adjutant-General. 


FOREIGN 
GREECE 
SENIOR OFFICERS VISIT ENGLAND 
A party of 12 senior Greek Army officers arrived in England on 9th September and 


stayed for 18 days. They visited military and civil establishments and were shown the 
latest training methods now being used by the British Army. 


POLAND 
TRIAL OF SENIOR ARMY OFFICERS 


The trial of four Polish Generals and five other officers, all of whom had held pre-war 
commissions, on charges of forming a subversive and es»ionage organization in the Polish 
Army, opened before the Supreme Military Court in Warsaw on 31st July. 


The Court, giving judgment on 13th August, found all the defendants guilty of 
espionage, all but one guilty of conspiracy to overthrow the régime, and one guilty of 
co-operation with the German occupation forces. Four were sentenced to imprisonment 
for life; three to 15 years; one to 12 years; and one to ro years’ imprisonment. In 
addition, all were sentenced to five years’ loss of civil rights and confiscation of their 
property. 

UNITED STATES 


Promotions.—Lieut.-General James A. Van Fleet, Commander of the United States 
Eighth Army in Korea, Lieut.-General Alfred M. Gruenther, Chief of Staff to General 
Eisenhower, and Lieut.-General John E. Hall, Commander of the United States Sixth 
Army on the Pacific, were promoted to the rank of General on oth July ; Lieut.-General 
Walter Bedell Smith, Director of the Central Intelligence Agency and formerly Ambassador 
in Moscow, was promoted to the rank of General on 17th July. 


ENDING OF NEGRO SEGREGATION IN ARMY UNITs.—The Army Department in 
Washington announced ‘on 26th July that it was abolishing the segregation of negroes in 
separate units in the United States forces in Korea and throughout the Far East Command, 
and that the all-Negro 24th Infantry Regiment (formed before the 1914-18 War) would 
be dissolved and replaced by an integrated regiment in which Whites and Negroes would 
serve side by side. Racial segregation has already been abolished in the United States 
Navy, Marine Corps and Air Force; and, in fact, temporary integration of White and 
Negro troops has occurred before, but chiefly under emergency operational conditions. 
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H.M. THE KING 

The Princess Elizabeth, Duchess of Edinburgh, paid her first visit to the Royal Air 
Force College, Cranwell, on rst August, when she was Reviewing Officer at the Graduation 
Parade of No. 53 Entry (General Duties) and No. 4 Entry (Equipment and Secretarial). 
Her Royal Highness also presented the Sword of Honour and other Awards, inspected 
the Flying Wing, and watched a display of aerobatics. 

The Princess Elizabeth, Duchess of Edinburgh, visited R.A.F., Leuchars, on 
4th August to present the Lord Esher Trophy to No. 603 (City of Edinburgh) Squadron, 
R.Aux.A.F., of which she is Honorary Air Commodore. Her Royal Highness arrived at 
Leuchars from London Airport in a Viking of the King’s Flight. 

Air Vice-Marshal W. E. Barnes, C.B.E., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.T.M. & H., has been 
appointed Honorary Surgeon to the King (13th May, 1951). 

Air Commodore F. W. P. Dixon, M.B.E., M.B., B.S., F.R.C.S., F.R.C.S.(Edin.), 
D.O.(Oxon.), has been appointed Honorary Surgeon to the King (26th August, 1951). 

Air Commodore J. C. Neely, M.B., D.M., B.Ch., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.O.M.S., 
D.O.(Oxon.), has been appointed Honorary Surgeon to the King (28th August, 1951). 

Air Vice-Marshal J. MacC. Kilpatrick, O.B.E., M.B., B.Ch., D.P.H., has been 
appointed Honorary Physician to the King (25th September, 1951). 





Honours AND AWARDS 


GEORGE Cross 

It was announced in The London Gazette of 23rd October, that The King has been 

graciously pleased to approve the posthumous award of the George Cross to :— 
Flight Lieutenant John Alan Quinton, D.F.C., Royal Air Force, No. 228 

Operational Conversion Unit. 

On August the 13th, 1951, Flight Lieutenant Quinton was a Navigator under 
instruction in a Wellington aircraft which was involved in a mid-air collision. The sole 
survivor from the crash was an Air Training Corps Cadet who was a passenger in the 
aircraft, and he has established the fact that his life was saved by a supreme act of 
gallantry displayed by Flight Lieutenant Quinton who in consequence sacrificed his own 
life. Both Flight Lieutenant Quinton and the cadet were in the rear Compartment of 
the aircraft when the collision occurred. The force of the impact caused the aircraft to 
break up and as it was plunging towards the earth out of control Flight Lieutenant 
Quinton picked up the only parachute within reach and clipped it on to the cadet’s 
harness. He pointed to the rip cord and a gaping hole in the aircraft, thereby indicating 
that the cadet should jump. At that moment a further portion of the aircraft was torn 
away and the cadet was flung through the side of the aircraft clutching his rip cord, 
which he subsequently pulled and landed safely. Flight Lieutenant Quinton acted with 
superhuman speed, displaying the most commendable courage and self-sacrifice as he 
well knew that in giving up the only parachute within reach he was forfeiting any chance 
of saving his own life. Such an act of heroism and humanity ranks with the very highest 
traditions of the Royal Air Force, besides establishing him as a very gallant and courageous 
officer who, by his action, displayed the most conspicuous heroism. 


APPOINTMENTS 
Arr Ministry.—Air Commodore G. W. Tuttle, C.B., O.B.E., D.F.C., appointed 
Assistant Chief of the Air Staff (Operational Requirements), with the acting rank of 
Air Vice-Marshal (17th September, 1951). 
CENTRAL MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT.—Air Commodore E. D. D. Dickson, C.B.E., 
M.B., Ch.B., F.R.C.S. (E), D.L.O., K.H.S., appointed Senior Consultant, with the acting 
rank of Air Vice-Marshal (28th August, 1951). 
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Homer ComManpD.—Air Vice-Marshal J. D. I. Hardman appointed Senior Air Staff 
Officer (temporary) (9th August, 1951). 

Air Commodore C. A. Stevens, C.B., C.B.E., M.C., appointed Senior Air Staff Officer, 
with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal (10th September, 1951). 

BoMBER COMMAND.—Air Vice-Marshal W. A. D. Brook, C.B., C.B.E., appointed 
Air Officer Commanding No. 3 Group (15th September, 1951). 

FLyInG TRAINING COMMAND.—Air Vice-Marshal A. Hesketh, C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C., 
appointed Air Officer Commanding No. 23 Group (15th September, 1951). 

Far East Arr Force.—Air Commodore J. G. Hawtrey, C.B.E., appointed Senior 
Air Staff Officer Far East Air Force, with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal (October, 
1951). 

Maraya.—Air Vice-Marshal G. H. Mills, C.B., D.F.C., appointed Air Officer Com- 
manding Malaya (December, 1951). 

PROMOTION 


Air Commodore A. McKee, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C., granted the acting rank 

of Air Vice-Marshal (6th July, 1951). 
RETIREMENTS 

Air Marshal Sir Philip C. Livingston, K.B.E., C.B., A.F.C., F.R.C.S., F.R.C.S.(Edin.), 
L.R.C.P., D.P.H., D.O.M.S., is placed on the Retired List (25th August, 1951). 

Air Vice-Marshal G. S. Hodson, C.B., C.B.E., A.F.C., is placed on the Retired List 
(7th September, 1951). 

Air Vice-Marshal T. C. St. C. Morton, C.B., O.B.E., M.D., Ch.B., F.R.C.P., D.P.H., 
D.P.M., D.T.M. & H., K.H.P., is placed on the Retired List at his own request (25th 
September, 1951). 

Air Chief Marshal Sir George C. Pine, K.C.B., K.B.E., M.C., D.F.C., LL.D., is placed 
on the Retired List at his own request (15th October, 1951). 


OPERATIONS 
MALAYA 


Although calls for air support from the security forces operating on the ground 
against the Malayan Jungle bandits were considerably reduced in August, never fewer 
than ten R.A.F. aircraft were out each day of the month to attack bandit targets. 

The main effort was in the State of Johore where 28 air strikes were made, as compared 
with 19 strikes in the State of Perak and 14 strikes in Negri Sembilan. Six night strikes 
were made by Lincoln bombers of the Royal Australian Air Force, which also took part 
in many of the day missions. The outstanding target of the month was a bandit camp 
in the Sitiawan area of the Federation of Malaya, which was hit by Brigand light bombers 
and Hornet and Vampire fighters. Although the camp was in a difficult situation from 
the viewpoint of air attack, subsequent Auster aircraft reconnaissance showed it 
completely destroyed. Dakota transport aircraft based at Kuala Lumpur and on 
Singapore Island, dropped nearly 126,000 lb. of supplies to security force patrols in the 
jungles of Malaya. 

For the first time in one year, August was a blank month for the Helicopter Casualty 
Evacuation Flight which received no calls to airlift wounded from remote jungles. 


Demands for air support by security forces operating against the bandits in Malaya 
again decreased in September. R.A.A.F. Lincolns and R.A.F. Vampires, Hornets, 
Brigands and Dakotas based in Malaya flew 210 sorties on the 54 strikes made, the main 
effort again being in Johore and Perak. 


Four night strikes were carried out during the month and there was an increase over 
the previous month in the amount of supplies dropped by Dakota transport aircraft to 
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police and security force patrols. Dakotas based at Kuala Lumpur dropped 150,987 Ib. 
of supplies and those based at Changi dropped 23,325 Ib. 


FLIGHTS 
SURVEY IN SOUTH AFRICA 


A recent 8,500 mile survey flight from the Suez Canal Zone to Pretoria and back 
was completed by a Royal Air Force Valetta to assess the suitability for jet aircraft of 
airfields in the remotest part of the Continent. Some of the airfields visited lay in the 
wilds and natives provided ground and refuelling facilities. 


EXERCISES 


ExeERcIsE ‘‘ Crrrus.”—Exercise ‘‘ Cirrus ’’ took place during the last three days of 
September. It was an Allied air defence test, intended to continue the exploration of 
the steadily growing air strength of the Western Powers. Approximately 1,000 aircraft 
of all types took part, including 700 fighters of which 95 per cent. were jet, and involved 
air units of Great Britain, Belgium, Denmark, France, Holland, Italy, and the United 
States. The area of manoeuvre covered the whole of North-Western Europe. 


The aim of the exercise was to employ as realistically as possible the system of com- 
mand and control of all air and anti-aircraft forces in Western Europe with special 
emphasis on arrangements made for mutual support. Particular attention was given to 
the problem of the integration of the control and reporting system, more especially in 
the exchange of air information and the hand-over of fighters between the defending air 
forces as well as between those forces and the United Kingdom. 


The exercise was carried on concurrently with others—Exercises ‘‘ Pinnacle,” staged 
by R.A.F. Fighter Command, and “ Jupiter,” staged by the French Army Forces in 
Germany supported by British and American units. 

Summing up at the conclusion of the exercise, Lieutenant-General Norstad, 
Commander-in-Chief, Allied Air Forces, Central Europe, remarked that it was the first 
time that the air forces of eight nations had worked together and it was a tribute to the 
spirit and atmosphere prevailing that there had been such smooth and close co-operation. 
The communication system had worked well but there would be more and more detailed 
planning to integrate the civil and military network. With the exception of one raid of 
20 aircraft, every attack was reported by the radar warning system in time to make 
interceptions, though he did not pretend that there was yet enough radar. One of the 
impressive features was the overcoming of language difficulties. 


Speaking of the weather interference with the exercise, he said he did not think this 
was a bad thing. At certain times of the year bad weather was normal and they must 
adapt themselves to operate effectively in these conditions. He ended by saying it was 
right there should be a spirit of friendly rivalry between the various air forces, but in 
“‘ Cirrus ’’ they had shown to a remarkable degree that they were prepared to lose their 
national identities in the common force. 


Air Derence Exercise.—Exercise “ Pinnacle ’’ took place at the end of September 
and beginning of October. It was designed to give as much practice as possible to the 
defenders. All the attacks were, therefore, planned by the directing staff to this end. 

The routeing and targets of Bomber Command’s four major efforts by daylight 
illustrate the variety of attacks Fighter Command had to cope with. The first was a 
raid from the South, crossing near Portsmouth on the way to Bristol and Birmingham ; 
the second was from the East, from Holland over Harwich to London; the third from 
the North-East, over the Lincolnshire coast to Birmingham; and the fourth further 
North, from the North-East, changing direction over Hull to Liverpool. These attacks 
were usually phased in time and space with medium forces of U.S.A.F. B.z9s and B.50s 
which, on different courses, attacked Glasgow twice and Liverpool. 
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Fighters claimed heavy interceptions on five large scale raids by Vampires of the 
2nd Tactical Air Force based in Germany. These raids were carried out at a height of 
30,000 ft. or over. 

A new feature of the exercise was the participation of Belgian Meteors and French 
Vampires in a series of low-level strafing attacks on East Anglian airfields from their 
home bases. Valuable American support came from F.84s, based in this Country and in 
Germany, and B.45s, all of which helped to give variety to the attack, and the defences 
were strengthened by the F.86s now based in England. 


In the only night phase, the new jet night fighters, the Meteor 11 and the Vampire ro, 
were tested for the first time by Bomber Command’s biggest single “ raid ’’ since the War. 
Lincolns and Washingtons, led by a Pathfinder Force, approached from Heligoland, 
turned over the Wash and attacked Tottenham (London) from heights between 18,008 
and 20,000 feet. 


PERSONNEL 
Women’s Royal AIR Force.—The Director of the Women’s Royal Air Force 


recently visited all units in the 2nd Tactical Air Force, Germany, where W.R.A.F. 
personnel are serving. 


TRADE TESTING.—The first examination for the promotion of airmen and airwomen 
to the rank of senior aircraftman and aircraftwoman under the new decentralized 
procedure has now been held. 


Loan OF AIR SIGNALLERS TO B.E.A.—Twenty air signallers have been lent to the 
British European Airways Corporation for three months, to be used as radio operators 
in their internal services. 


RECRUITING.—The effects of the introduction of the new pay rates and the new 
trade structure have been felt during the second quarter’s recruiting, the results of which 
were good. During this period 11,825 men and 2,079 women were accepted. 


RESERVES 
TRAINING OF RoyaL AUXILIARY SQUADRONS 


In the middle of July, at the conclusion of their three months continuous training, 
Sir Basil Embry, A.O.C.-in-C., Fighter Command, sent a message of appreciation to the 
following nine Royal Auxiliary Air Force Squadrons: Nos. 600, 602, 605, 608, 609, 613, 
614, 615, and 616. The remaining eleven squadrons were called up for three months’ 
training shortly afterwards. 


MATERIEL 


NEW ALL-WEATHER FIGHTER.—The Secretary of State for Air, Mr. Henderson, has 
announced that a new twin-engined all-weather fighter has been developed and has made 
its first flight. - It will be capable of operating in bad weather conditions by night as well 
as by day, and it will be a great advance on the jet night fighters now coming into service 
in the Royal Air Force. 

HELICOPTERS FOR COASTAL COMMAND.—It is announced that Coastal Command will 
shortly have a flight of Bristol Sycamore helicopters to investigate the possibilities of 
using this type of plane for anti-submarine and air-sea rescue duties. 

PARACHUTE Lire JAcKETs.—A joint Army-R.A.F. team recently carried out trials 
of the new parachutists’ life jacket. The Great Bitter Lake in the Suez Canal Zone was 
used as a dropping area, and the life jacket was proved to be efficient. 


NEW FIGHTER-INTERCEPTOR.—The Hawker Siddeley Group has announced that 
mass production of the Hawker P.1067, a new jet fighter-interceptor for the R.A.F. is 
beginning. The aircraft has swept-back wings and is powered by an Avon jet engine. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
HasTINGS SQUADRONS OF TRANSPORT COMMAND.—During the last quarter a big 
increase has been achieved in the flying effort of the Hastings squadrons in Transport 
Command. Several new services have been started, including one to and from Canada 
for aircrew trainees. In February, the United Kingdom-Singapore schedule was speeded 
up by the use of slip crews and increased to a daily service in both directions. A weekly 
service from Singapore to Japan has also been started. 


RENAMING OF BRITISH AIR FORCES OF OCCUPATION, GERMANY.—The British Air 
Forces of Occupation, Germany, were renamed the 2nd Tactical Air Force on 1st 
September. 

Duncan TropHy.—No. 2 Squadron of the 2nd Tactical Air Force was the 1951 
winner of the Duncan Trophy, awarded annually to the R.A.F. day fighter squadron 
achieving the best all-weather flying record. 

BaTTLE OF BriTAIN WEEK.—The annual celebrations of the Battle of Britain took 
place throughout the Royal Air Force between roth and 16th September. On 15th 
Septembér, 66 R.A.F. stations in the United Kingdom were open to the public. The 
fly-past over London, in which 280 aircraft were to have taken part, had to be cancelled 
owing to bad weather conditions. The celebrations ended with a thanksgiving service 
at Westminster Abbey on Sunday, 16th September. 


TRANSPORT OF SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION.—A Coastal Command flying-boat, which 
was visiting Greenland in the course of its routine flying training, flew a scientific 
expedition, consisting of three naval officers and a marine officer, to that country. 

GoRDON SHEPHARD MEMORIAL PRIZE Essay CoOMPETITION.—The results of the 
1950/51 competition were as follows :— 

1st Prize (£25).—Flight Lieutenant E. A. Knighton. 2nd Prize (£15).—Squadron 

Leader E. Graham. 3rd Prize ({10).—Flight Lieutenant R. Brickwood. 

The subject for the 1951/52 competition is :— 

“It is generally conceded that air superiority is a prerequisite to 
success in a land or in a sea offensive against a major power. It is also 
a prerequisite to success in an air offensive. It may even be that, if 
air supremacy can be won, the enemy will have lost all hope of victory. 
Can it indeed be said that the defeat of the enemy air force is the first 
task of a nation at war with a major power ? ” 

Prizes of 50 guineas, 30 guineas, and 20 guineas are offered for the winning essays, 
provided they attain a sufficiently high standard. Full details regarding the competition 
are contained in Air Ministry Order N.945/1951. 

CHAPEL OF REMEMBRANCE.—Air Chief Marshal Lord Dowding, who was Air Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief, Fighter Command, during the Battle of Britain, laid the foundation 
stone of the new Memorial Chapel at R.A.F. Station, Biggin Hill, in July. This chapel 
is a memorial to the 453 pilots from the Biggin Hill sector of No. 11 Group, who lost 
their lives in the War. 


DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 


CANADA 
No. 12 AIR DEFENCE Group HEADQUARTERS.—The R.C,A.F. Group Headquarters 
at Vancouver will in future be known as No. 12 Air Defence Group Headquarters and 
comes under the control of Air Defence Command, St. Hubert, P.Q. The Group will be 
responsible for the control of air defence operations and exercises on the West coast and 
for the direction and control of maritime air operations in that area. 


Senor OrFicers’ Posts.—Air Vice-Marshal J. L. Plant has been appointed as 
General Norstad’s Assistant Chief of Staff for personnel and logistics at his Headquarters 
near Paris. His post at Air Force Headquarters has been taken by Air Commodore 
F. G. Wait, C.B.E., who has been promoted to Air Vice-Marshal. 
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Air Vice-Marshal F. R. Miller has been appointed Vice-Chief of the Air Staff. 

Air Vice-Marshal A. J. James, C.B.E., has been appointed head of the Air Plans 
Division at Air Force Headquarters, 

Air Vice-Marshal C. R. Dunlap, C.B.E., becomes the new commandant of the 
National Defence College. 

Jet PLANE ORDER.—It is reported that the Canadair Company of Montreal has been 
given a contract to build 500 T-33 jet trainers for the Royal Canadian Air Force. 


AUSTRALIA 
Lincotn’s Bompinc Misstons.—A R.A.A.F. Lincoln medium bomber recently 
returned to Tengah, Singapore, and became the first Australian-built Lincoln to complete 
100 operational flights. 


VAMPIRE FOR CITIZEN AIR Force.—The first jet fighter to be delivered to a Citizen 
Air Force auxiliary squadron has been allocated to No. 21 (City of Melbourne) Squadron. 


CANBERRA BOMBER FOR R.A.A.F.—The first Canberra jet bomber for Australia was 
recently handed over to the Royal Australian Air Force at Warton Airfield, near Lincoln. 


AiR TRAINING Corps.—The Australian Air Training Corps, now 4,000 strong and 
organized in 75 flights dispersed over the Commonwealth, recently celebrated its roth 
anniversary. 

FOREIGN 
CHINA 
STORAGE OF AIRCRAFT 

At the suggestion of the U.S. Military Mission, the Nationalist Air Force has started 
to ‘‘ mothball ’’ most of its transport planes to preserve their condition and to reduce 
the consumption of aviation fuel. The planes are mostly C-46s with a few C-47s and 
P.BYs which have been in service for years. Some transports will be kept in operation 
mainly for the supply of the Nationalist forces on Kinmen Island, off Amoy. 


ETHIOPIA 


SWEDISH ADVISERS AND AIRCRAFT 

Count Carl Gustav von Rosen, chief instructor to the Imperial Ethiopian Air Force, 
has recently returned from a visit to Sweden. He is understood to have been recruiting 
further Swedish advisers for the I.E.A.F. and to have negotiated the purchase of further 
S.A.A.B. B.17 single-engined light reconnaissance bombers from the Swedish Air Force. 
Reports indicate that the efforts of the Swedish mission to develop the I.E.A.F. are 
meeting with success. The Ethiopian pilots are said to possess great keenness and a 
natural aptitude for flying. 


FRANCE 

MANUFACTURE OF BritisH AIRCRAFT.—The French press have reported that an 
official order has been given for the manufacture of the de Havilland Sea Venom. The 
order consists of four prototype aircraft followed by a series production of 150. The 
aircraft will be constructed in France under licence from the de Havilland Company of 
England. 

NEw Jet FicuHTer.—It is reported that a new French jet fighter, the Mystére 
(MD-452), is being constructed and is expected to be ready for use by l’Armée de l’Air 
shortly. It is described as being comparable to the American Sabre jet fighter. 


HOLLAND 


LATEST TRAINER 
One of the new aircraft exhibited in the recent Salon Internationale de l’Aéronautique 
at Paris was the sole Dutch exhibit. This was the Fokker S.14 side-by-side jet trainer 
which made its first flight on toth May at Schiphol. 
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ISRAEL 
AIR FoRCE MANOEUVRES 
The Israel Defence Force carried out important manceuvres from early August until 
the end of September. The Israel Air Force does not appear to have been called upon 
for much air effort in the early part of the manoeuvres, which was concerned mainly with 
administrative exercises and paper work at Headquarters. 
The second phase of the manceuvres took place in the South where an invading 
“‘ Green ” force was opposed by “‘ Blue” defenders. Israel Air Force aircraft, operating 
in support of ‘‘ Blue ”’ force, dropped parachute troops, anti-tank guns, automatic weapons, 
and other supplies. For this purpose the I.A.F. has Dakota and Commando aircraft. 


The I.A.F. was called upon to play an important part in the final phase of the 
manceuvres in the North, which consisted of an exercise involving all arms. 


PORTUGAL 


GoopwILL VISIT 

The Portuguese Air Force recently sent five Hurricanes to R.A.F., Tangmere, on a 
week’s goodwill visit. The Portuguese Air Force is believed to be the last Air Force with 
Hurricanes still in service. 

IRAQ 
AIR FORCE ASSISTANCE TO SYRIA 

Following recent Israeli-Syrian tension in the Lake Hule area, a squadron of Sea 
Fury fighter-bombers of the Royal Iraqi Air Force was despatched to Damascus in order 
to assist the Syrians to defend their capital in the event of attack by the Israel Air Force. 
The Iraqi aircraft were equipped with their defensive armament only, and the pilots were 
under strict orders not to cross the Syrian frontier. With the easing of the situation 
the Syrian Government requested the return of the Iraqi force to their own country, 
and this move was carried out during the early part of September. 


JAPAN 


AIR ScouT MOVEMENT 
Another project to ‘‘ Wing the Nation,” the new “ Air Scout ”’ movement, has been 
started by a well known pre-war Civil Airline executive, Mr. S. Nagabuchi. The stated 
purpose of the drive (launched in September) was to promote airmindedness among the 
country’s youth, through extensive glider training and the making of model aircraft. 
Air Scout centres are eventually to be established in all the prefectures for the purpose 
of co-ordinating the nation-wide scout activities. 


SWEDEN 

Royal SwEpIsH AIR Force Disptay.—The Royal Swedish Air Force recently 
presented the biggest air display ever seen in Sweden. It formed part of the Air Force’s 
celebrations of its silver jubilee as a separate arm, and more than 350 aircraft took part 

Visit OF COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF.—General Benot Nordenskiold, who has com- 
manded the Swedish Air Force for nine years, recently visited British aircraft factories. 
At the age of nearly 60 he pilots his own jet aircraft. 

Visit oF A.T.C. Capets.—A.T.C. cadets from Great Britain, Canada, and the U.S.A. 
recently paid a combined visit of three weeks to the Swedish Air Force. An extensive 
programme of visits to Air Force establishments was arranged. 


SWITZERLAND 


CivIL DEFENCE 
The Federal Military Department is arranging courses for civil defence instructors 
in each canton. On successfully qualifying they will, in their turn, train local regional 
instructors. 
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TURKEY 
REcEIPT OF U.S. JET FIGHTERS 


The Turkish Air Force is expected soon to start receiving American jet fighters in 
quantity under the Military Aid agreement. American instructors in Turkey have been 
preparing Turkish personnel for the new aircraft, and some Turkish pilots have been 
undergoing instruction in the United States. 


UNITED STATES 


AMERICAN AIR BasEs.—It is officially announced that arrangements have been 
completed with France for the use of seven air bases in French Morocco by the United 
States Air Force under the North Atlantic Treaty. It was stated that the bases would 
be used by B-29 and B-50 Superforts, medium bombers, and jet fighters. 


U.S. SQUADRON FoR Matta.—The United States Navy has announced that a patrol 
squadron of Privateer aircraft will be based at a Royal Air Force station to strengthen 
Mediterranean air defences. It will operate independently with the United States Sixth 
Fleet in the Mediterranean. 


Atomic AIRCRAFT.—A frame for an atomic-powered aircraft has been ordered by the 
United States Air Force from the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation. The nuclear 
power plant is already being developed by the General Electric Company. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
AtrR Force Day 


The ninth anniversary of the formation of the Yugoslav Air Force was celebrated 
on 21st May as Air Force Day. Colonel General Gosnjak, Deputy Minister of Defence, 
inspected Air Force units and handed over a new airfield to the Yugoslav Air Force. 
After the speeches, pilots of the Yugoslav Air Force made demonstration flights in S.49s 
(Yugoslav single-engine fighters) and Yugoslav transport gliders, 


General Ulepic, C.-in-C., Yugoslav Air Force, attended a lunch party given by H.M. 
Air Attaché. This is the first time that the General has attended a party given by the 
British Air Attaché. 

It is claimed that 65,000 members have now joined the Air League of Yugoslavia 
(the equivalent of the Russian Dosav organization) and that 8,600 pilots, parachutists, 
glider pilots, and modellers were trained last year in Air League Schools. 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL 


The Hundred Years War. By Edouard Perroy, Professor ot Medizval History at the 
Sorbonne. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.) 30s. 


This is the English translation of an important work, La Guerre de Cent Ans, published 
in Paris in 1945. Despite, or perhaps because of, its title it is much more than military 
history. Professor Perroy is well aware that, in writing of his chosen period, one cannot 
dissociate the social and constitutional changes in England and France, and the political 
and diplomatic moves of their rulers and their allies, from the military expeditions and 
forays which persisted during a hundred years of hostilities and uneasy truce. 


So the true perspective must be kept in mind. The Battle of Sluys receives only a 
few lines; Poitiers, Agincourt, Formigny; each a short paragraph; Crécy, a larger one. 
Sluys, of course, made the Channel secure for the passage of our ships but did no more 
than that. The land battles—certainly our most famous victories—were the result of 
what were little more than large scale raids, and settled nothing. On the English side, 
at least, the armies were small, for our Kings had neither the money to maintain large 
numbers nor the ships to transport them. When Edward III ascended the throne, 
England was the little Country of small population and few resources, France the big 
neighbour and rival for the leadership of Western Christendom, but with only a semblance 
of national unity. 

As regards the organization and training of the armies, English and French, at the 
beginning of the War, our experience of the Welsh and Scottish campaigns is said to have 
modified the chivalrous usages which governed the formal battle of the time. Our 
Infantry—the generally despised arm—were better than the ‘‘ mediocre militia ”’ of the 
King of France, and ‘‘ the whole army was paid.’’ Approximating more closely to the 
feudal pattern, the French forces were locally raised and were often called upon to serve 
for only brief periods outside their own provinces. Long campaigns were out of the 
question. 

English armaments and discipline are considered to have been rather better than 
the French when Edward III launched his first expedition—particularly in the Infantry, 
the pikemen, the Welsh ‘‘ Knifemen,’’ and the archers. The long bow could discharge 
three flights of arrow while the Genoese cross-bow, used by the French, released one bolt. 
The whole array cost much more than King and Country could afford, and the same lack 
of money is seen later on the French side when, in the early days of the good but un- 
fortunate King John, an attempt at ‘‘ Army reform ’”’ was made. In Charles V’s time 
the French troops received their pay with greater regularity, the training of archers and 
other infantry was placed on a better footing, and the castles—the “‘ strong points ” or 
“* defended localities ’’ of the time—were, more or less, kept in repair. Later, after the 
death of our Henry V, the English garrisons of Anglo-Burgundian France are admitted 
to have been well fed, well paid, and well commanded ; but they were too few in numbers 
and the occupation was never effective and could not last. As the War drew to a close 
and the Lancaster dynasty finally lost the English possessions in France, the French 
matched—in some cases over-matched—their opponents in tactical method, leadership, 

equipment, and national ardour. 


The character sketches are of particular interest. Edward III is given credit for his 
political genius and some military aptitude; at Crécy he is accused of resorting to 
“‘ improvised ruses of which, in his heart of hearts, he was somewhat ashamed.” Certainly 
he appears as a tactician of no mean order and deserved his victory. To Prince Edward— 
the Black Prince—is attributed the sternest and most unlikeable of the Plantagenet 
qualities ; at Poitiers he is said to have been ready to pay almost any price to escape 
disaster in the field, and Buch and Chandos are named as the architects of ‘a victory 
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obtained by “‘ strategems unworthy of knights.”” Henry V is called an unknightly King— 
the age of chivalry had passed—a good soldier and a business-like bureaucrat, un- 
scrupulous and cruel. On the other side, Bertrand Du Guesclin emerges as a ‘‘ mediocre 
captain incapable of winning a battle or being successful in a siege of any scope.” 


Of ‘‘ The Maid ” we are reminded that often her presence with the forces in the field 
was ‘“‘ not enough to ensure success,”” but full justice is done to her influence on the 
fortunes of the Dauphin, also to the circumstances of her trial and condemnation. 


M. Perroy tells us that he wrote the book during the winter of 1943-4, after he had 
been “‘ flung into outlawry ’’ and was playing hide and seek with the Gestapo. From 
these circumstances he may have gained great mental stimulus ; it is certain that reliance 
upon a limited collection of notes and what must be a remarkable memory has not 
impaired his accomplishment. The previous years of research and reflection had borne 
good fruit. David C. Douglas, Professor of History at Bristol University, contributes 
an appreciative introduction. The author closely supervised the English translation, 
done by Mr. W. B. Wells, and took the opportunity to make a thorough revision of the text. 


Elizabethan England. Volume IX (1592-1596). By E. M. Tenison. For original 
subscribers only. 

It is easy to over-glamorize the Elizabethan era. Such dazzling figures move so 
arrestingly across the foreground. But so much effulgence is apt to distract attention 
from a background which was more than a little murky. Against a brilliant Court 
dominated by a great personality must be set the terrible poverty amongst the agricultural 
community, hard hit by the sheepwalks that a prospering wool trade had so widely 
substituted for peasant-supporting arable ; and the sharp rise in the cost of living that 
bedevilled all but the well-to-do. The choice spirits of the Society of Antiquaries might 
meet in learned session, but the best remedy that contemporary medical science could 
devise for the recurrent scourge of scurvy—from which everyone suffered in greater or 
lesser degree—was boiled lepelbladen or an entirely useless dose of oil of vitriol. A 
burgeoning middle-class subsidized or battened on the voyages of discovery which were, 
au fond, trading ventures in which Majesty herself did not disdain to take an interest. 


Money values, in short, had replaced the old obligations of mutual service ; a country 
benefiting from a growing unity and integration, was at the same time yielding to that 
craze for profit-getting which was to achieve its apotheosis, in the first quarter of the 
18th century, with the bursting of the South Sea Bubble. 


With the institution of the printing press, the development of the blast furnace, new 
processes in making glass, and the adaptation of the Dutch loom to local requirements, a 
miniature industrial revolution was in process; and the growing body of townsmen was 
beginning to think of itself as of greater importance than the toilers of the countryside. 
And although religious controversy was the cause of infinite wrangling and not a little 
persecution, never was there a more secular state under the sun. 


Many of these aspects of his period Mr. Tenison elects to ignore, although they all 
form part of the composite picture which was Elizabethan England. But those matters 
which do engage the author’s attention are dealt with with a thoroughness which has 
now become expected of him. 


Mr. Tenison’s current volume opens with the story of Essex and the campaign of 
1591-2, in support of King Henry of France against the Spaniards. Since the Queen had 
refused to put in the field anything like an adequate number of troops, it is small blame 
to Essex that Parma had the better of the day. This is not to imply that the Queen’s 
favourite was anything but that dangerous military phenomenon—the gifted amateur. 
Great gentleman, great patriot, unquestionably : but great soldier? No! But if Mr. 
Tenison is inclined to estimate Essex’s military talents a little too generously, it is 
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gratifying to find so just and sympathetic a tribute paid to his accomplished and 
chivalrous foe, Alexander, Duke of Parma. 

In any assay of the Elizabethan era it is highly important to bear in mind that, almost 
without intermission, England lay under the threat of war, and the recurrent menace of 
invasion. For the Armada was only one episode in the long and bitter struggle between 
Spain and her emergent rival. This very largely accounts for the odd combination of 
commercial opportunism and sound strategy which sent English merchant-adventurers, 
bearing the Queen’s Commission, to seek trade, in the intervals of waging war, in South 
American waters. For such a gesture constituted a resolute and promising riposte to 
Spanish threats in Europe, and to the dangers originating with the Espaniolated English 
and their co-conspirators, living under the shadow of the Throne itself. All this the 
author has appreciated to the full; and it is not ingratitude to the industry with which 
he has delved into the Perrot tragedy and the conspiracies against the Queen’s Majesty 
of 1594, which hurries the reader on to the consideration of those activities of Hawkins 
and Drake which only ended with their untimely death. 


It was a queer combat-team—the long-headed, careful Hawkins, with his passion 
for painstaking planning-ahead, and the impulsive “ thruster ’’ that was Drake. It is 
questionable, indeed, if—antithetical as they were—they could ever have been formidable. 
For a divided command is inevitably committed to half measures. But at all events the 
author has been to laudable pains to destroy the already tottering legend that the twain 
sailed on that last fatal voyage as anything but duly authorized Officers of the Crown, 
With Mr. Tenison’s valuable discovery of Drake’s last Commission and his publication 
of its exact wording, the preposterous canard that Hawkins was a corsair and his fellow- 
adventurer nothing more than a bloody-handed pirate should be scotched once and for all. 
That both men died as Officers in their Sovereign’s service is established past all per- 
adventure. 


Mr. Tenison has also laboured with rare success to establish the full circumstances 
regarding the capture and imprisonment of Richard Hawkins ; an investigation which 
reveals a far finer spirit of chivalrous humanity in his captor, Don Beltran de Castro, 
than was ever exhibited by his step-mother, Margaret Hawkins (née Vaughan), whose 
withholding of the money that would have ransomed him it is impossible to condone. 


The author is less happy in his attempt to rebut the late Sir John Fortescue’s verdict 
that the disabled soldier, back from service overseas, was the victim of the most repre, 
hensible neglect. Indeed, the appointment, in 1593, by the Privy Council of a Parliament- 
ary Committee to deal with the matter, to which Mr. Tenison draws attention, implies 
quite clearly that the lamentable condition of “‘ the poor profligate wretch ’’ had become 
so gross and intrusive a scandal as no longer to be ignored. Mr. Tenison cites a prodigiously 
impressive list of names of committee members, while completely ignoring the fact that 
in England a committee is rarely more than a protective device evolved by men confronted 
by a problem with which they do not know how to deal individually, and collectively 
agree to shelve. Where the discharged or disabled British soldier has been concerned, 
right down to the sorry days of ‘‘ homes fit for heroes to live in,” there have been many 
pious resolutions passed and instructions issued, but remarkably little actually done. 
Save in one or two instances, no evidence exists that anything in particular was done 
for the broken men of the Elizabethan wars. 


Mr. Tenison, as always, has been most generous with his plans and illustrations. 
It is the greater pity that he is unable to extend that generosity to fellow historians 
working in the same field. Indeed, it may be submitted without impropriety that Mr. 
Tenison’s painstaking and elaborately-tended work would be read with infinitely greater 
pleasure were it shorn of that tetchiness towards other writers, which diminishes them no 
more than it enlarges him. Even the most accomplished historiographer is none the worse 
for a trifle of urbanity. 
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The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Volume 3. June, 1779, to September, 1780. 
(Princeton University Press: London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press.) 80s. 

This is the third volume of an immense American undertaking, which aims to publish 
the 18,000 letters written by Jefferson and, in full or in summary, the more than 25,000 
letters written to him. First will come some 40 volumes in chronological order, then 
approximately ten volumes of special writings on particular subjects such as law, farm 
and garden, wine and cookery, architecture. A two-volume index will be added, 
completing a 52-volume series, to be published at about the rate of four volumes a year. 
This particular volume contains 672 pages, and almost 800 letters. The ‘ Guide to 
Editorial Apparatus,” giving clues to various descriptive symbols, location indications, 
short titles, and other abbreviations, runs to six pages. Occasional notes clarifying or 
expanding information appear in small type. Every mis-spelling, contraction, and 
original punctuation-mark is faithfully transcribed. 

The result tends to be monumental in the stone-masonry sense, a gigantic memorial 
tomb not only to the Jeffersonian writing cabinet, but to his waste-paper basket. It is 
difficult to review a single volume of such a massive enterprise, and yet, since at least 
another 12 years must elapse before the job is completed, some attempt must be made. 

In the first place, this book is intended primarily for professional historians, and is 
a mine for them to work in, with the ore in its raw state. There is no arrangement other 
than the chronological. We plunge in on 18th June, 1779, and emerge on 29th September, 
1780, taking everything in its order of writing, so that if one wishes to find an answer 
or a reference by Jefferson to a letter written to him, one has to trust to luck to discover 
it. Letters are even included which, though addressed to him, never in fact reached 
him. Eight pages of photographic reproduction of documents are included, though no 
indication of the scale of reduction is given. There are no maps, though much of the material 
deals with the minutiae of Jefferson’s service as Governor of Virginia, with local affairs, 
militia, coastal skirmishes, and minor campaigns difficult to appreciate or place without 
knowledge as detailed as that of the men who first penned these hurried and vigorous 
notes. There is no index, and cross-references within the book are few, so that if, for 
instance, one wishes to know the fate of Lieutenant Governor Hamilton, a captive Briton 
accused of atrocities, one is first referred to a previous volume and then left to read on 
through page after page dealing with a large variety of subjects before meeting another 
significant passage on Hamilton’s case. When all is completed, ‘‘ The Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson ’’ will be valuable for all who are trained historians. It is difficult, however, 
at this stage to recommend any single volume wholeheartedly to the general reader. 

There is of course some wonderful raw material here, and anyone steadily working 
through the pages comes to a vivid appreciation of the quality of Jefferson and of his 
great talents and industry. Much of the material deals with military matters, since 
Virginia was at that time pecularly vulnerable and particularly troubled. There are 
excellent accounts of many skirmishes by land and minor sea-actions, with some first-rate 
material on Cornwallis’s campaign round Charleston. Some most interesting documents 
deal with the setting up of arms factories and cannon foundries on James River ; contract 
prices are given and details concerning land purchase, mortgages, canal construction and 
repairs, and the proving of the various weapons in the proposed stands of arms. The 
financial problems revolving round the difficult position of Continental currency receive 
much attention. Indian warfare and troubles provide constant anxiety. Jefferson wrote 
much himself and was much written to on matters concerning the treatment and housing, 
sometimes in prison-ships, of both British and American prisoners of war. The replace- 
ment of casualties and the fluctuations of war are reflected in a constant scatter of 
correspondence concerning drafts, militia, recruits, provision of clothing, granting of 
commissions, recall of absentees, purchase of beeves and grain, the stationing and 
fortification of posts and the formation of depots. At one period reliable news of English 
advances took so long in reaching the Governor’s ear that a special chain of horsemen 
was formed for the quicker communication of enemy moves. 
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But all these treasures have to be sought with the minimum of help, amongst the 
covering notes for letters, reports and returns ; and these enclosures are often missing, 
though some good detective work has resulted in tracing many names or in ascribing 
probable dates. There are some letters and documents which are rather surprisingly 
summarized and not given in their entirety 


It is true that any edited version of historical papers reflects the perhaps unconscious 
prejudices and opinions of the editor. In the Navy Records Society publications, for 
instance, the raw material is usually classified, selected, and introduced, with comment 
and quotation from well outside the field immediately under review, so that the reader, 
while getting an easily readable interpretation, must always bear in mind the possibility 
that other interpretations based on omitted material are conceivable. Many “ official ”’ 
histories and biographies provide glaring examples of hidden bias or even deliberate 
falsification. These charges cannot be laid against the Jefferson papers, which as far as 
is humanly possible are given in their definitive form. 


Der Deutsche Generalstab—Geschichte Und Gestalt. By Walter Gérlitz. (Frank- 
furter Hefte.) 30s. 


This volume of over 700 pages closely packed with information, three-quarters of 
them devoted to the period of the 1914-18 and 1939-45 Wars, certainly records the 
origin and the growth in size and power of the German (Prussian) General Staff. It 
gives details of its composition at various times, with excellent pen portraits of its chiefs ; 
but its title and subtitle do not give a real clue to its valuable contents. The book 
actually contains a clever compendium of Germany’s (Prussia’s) foreign and military 
policy, of her war plans and her campaigns, even of her internal political condition, 
since the days of Frederick the Great, with a certain amount of matter not hitherto 
revealed, some reasoned criticism—and excuses for failure. Only a full translation could 
do it justice. 

The concluding words possibly reveal the purpose of the book. They are: “‘ The 
charges made by the International Military Tribunal in Niirnberg that the German Staff 
was one of the organizations which took a leading part in bringing about the Second 
World War cannot, as will have been seen, be any longer maintained.” 


This is true to the extent that General Beck, the C.G.S. from 1933 to August 1938, 
is shown to have opposed the War. He wrote in a Denkschrift (officiat! memorandum) : 
‘a war begun by Germany will at once draw into it other States besides those attacked. 
In a war against a world coalition Germany will be beaten and will finally have to 
surrender at discretion.”” He lost his post in consequence, as did Blomberg and others 
who agreed with him. He felt that Germany was not yet ready, for the reserves of 
ammunition, especially of air-bombs, were very small, and that the task of fighting the 
Western Powers and Russia was “ beyond the strength of her people.” And Hitler 
‘‘ wanted his generals not to argue, but to obey.” ' 

For British readers the most interesting part, probably, is the hundred pages 
devoted to the period between the Wars, which describes how the armed forces were 
reconstituted under the eyes of the Allied observers, in spite of the prohibitions of the 
peace treaty. 

To begin at the beginning. The first proposal for a military planning staff which 
should study the three possible theatres of war and prepare maps was formulated by 
General Massenbach in 1802, and 21 officers were attached to the King’s Council for the 
purpose. After Jena, this party, called “‘ General Staff,” became Division II of the 
Ministry of War, and at once began a struggle for independence. In 1833, the King of 
Prussia organized the threefold division of his advisers—Chief of the Military Cabinet 
(personnel), War Minister, and C.G.S., which endured until 1918. The last-named had 
no political power until Count Waldersee, selected by Field-Marshal von Moltke as his 
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successor in 1888, took office and carried through ‘‘ a programme of relentless application 
of universal military service” in order to obtain the numbers judged necessary by him 
for an offensive war, His plans for expansion were, however, hampered financially by 
the determination of the young Kaiser Wilhelm II to build up a navy. 


The successes in 1866 and in 1870-71, ‘‘ according to plan,” greatly enhanced the 
prestige of the General Staff, both the Great (in Berlin) and the Truppenstab (with troops). 
The failure in 1914 is attributed to the inability of Wilhelm II to co-ordinate political, 
naval, and military efforts as his grandfather had done in 1870-1; and to his having 
selected Moltke, a weak man and dreamer, as C.G.S. on account of his name—everything 
was to be as in 1870. 

As we have heard from other sources, ‘‘ the existence of the Polish corridor was 
unbearable for a great State,” as were also ‘‘the unholy conditions on the eastern 
frontiers.”” Finally, ‘‘ the Anglo-Saxon-French view of the sanctity of treaties was in 
constant conflict with the life interests of Germany.”’ 

In order to evade the conditions of the peace treaty, the simple expedient of changing 
names was adopted. Army corps areas became brigade areas, the C.G.S. became Chef 
der Truppenamt (head of the troop office), the Staff College course was called Fiihrer- 
gehilfenausbildung (instruction for generals’ helpers). The 100,000 men allowed were 
formed into seven divisions, with double staffs, and arrangements were immediately made 
to expand them into 21 divisions—there were plenty of trained men in reserve organized 
by the Stahlhelm and other veterans’ societies. The frontier free corps became Arbeits- 
gemeinschaften (work communities), and the annual recruit contingent was increased 
without overstepping the total by discharging trained men before their time of service 
was up and at once filling their places. The frontier defences were organized by “‘ black 
staffs,”’ that is, by civil servants ‘‘ who at the same time performed civil duties,’’ but 
kept up lists of men liable for service and watched ovef depots of arms. Schoolboys 
were trained in elementary military duties by the Reichsportamt (Empire Sport Office). 

Material was manufactured without grave difficulties. Tanks were camouflaged as 
Grosstractoy and Leichttractor; equipment, including aircraft, was made in German 
factories erected in Russia for the purpose, and airmen, seven or eight times the permitted 
number, were trained in that country. ‘‘In Holland a secret establishment for the 
construction of U-boats was arranged. . . . The building of U-boats was begun in Spanish 
shipyards .... and private limited companies were formed to finance the building of 
U-boats and speed boats.” 

The political intrigues of von Papen, Schleicher, and Hitler are related at length. 
Finally the war party, feeling that it was losing ground—a whole chapter is devoted to 
‘the fight against war ’’—accepted the National Socialists as allies. 


Of the Dunkirk situation, it is stated that Hitler ordered the ‘‘ checking ” (anhalten) 
of the leading armoured units, which were at the point of rounding up in Dunkirk the 
English divisions assembling there for re-embarkation, in order to avoid the danger of 
asking too much of them. There are, however, other versions ; Géring, so Halder (C.G.S.) 
has stated, persuaded Hitler that the Army ought not to be allowed to achieve such a 
great success as the capture of the English Expeditionary Force, and that the air arm 
was in a position to prevent the embarkation of the English troops by ordinary bombing. 
At any rate, two days were lost in continuous discussion. 

The final chapter, ‘‘ Die Gétterdimmerung ”’ (The waning of the Gods), of 120 pages, 
has the subtitle of ‘‘.The Second World War and the downfall of the General Staff, 1939- 
1945.” It fully confirms what is already known of Hitler overruling his General Staff and 
conducting war by intuition, aided not by his constitutional advisers, but by his own 
selected individuals and super-staffs. At the outset, he had told the Reichstag that he 
would commit suicide if Germany did not win. He kept his word. 


On the score of economy, no doubt, there are no page-headings, no contents of 
chapters, no index and no maps; but the text is thoroughly worth reading. 
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Victors’ Justice. By Montgomery Belgion. (The Humanist Library, Henry Regnery 

Company, Hinsdale, Illinois.) $2.75. 

This book, published in 1949, is a criticism of the Nuremberg trials and other pro- 
ceedings taken against German war criminals by the Western Powers and their Russian 
allies. It takes the form of “ a letter intended to have been sent to a friend recently in 
Germany,” and the writer’s thesis is that the nations which supplied the judges at the trials 
were, owing to their own shortcomings, not morally entitled to condemn the accused 
Germans. Thus the author is at pains to show that the Russians were fully as much guilty 
of “‘ war crimes.”’ But, particularly in this Country, such was the popular enthusiasm for 
the Russians and admiration for their war effort, that it would not have been practical 
politics to exclude a Russian judge from the bench at Nuremberg. In this connection, 
the author gives a clear account of the evidence available to fix the responsibility for 
the murders in the Katyn Forest. 

Against the Americans he alleges maltreatment of German nationals: what this 
comes to is that our ‘‘ Judges’ rules ”’ for the obtaining of evidence from accused persons 
are not part of the American way of life, and it is not surprising that they should employ 
in the interrogation of ex-enemy suspects the same methods which are approved in the 
U.S.A. Similarly, the British are accused of assaults on German prisoners: the main 
charge being-made in respect of Germans who had comprised the staff of the concentration 
camp at Belsen. 

In his endeavours to be fair and involve all the Allies equally in ‘‘ war guilt,”’ the 
author makes use of incidents of almost ludicrous unimportance. Thus in a country 
where “‘ power cuts ” are becoming a normal part of Winter, it is hard to feel very sorry 
for ‘‘ Dr. Schacht .... sitting in his cell in his fur coat, for the cell was unheated.” 
Again, the author writes of the accused at Nuremberg ‘“ the food was deliberately kept 
frugal and was supplied in army mess tins.’”’ Territorials volunteer to spend their annual 
holiday under exactly such dietetic conditions. 

The author misses the point that the Nuremberg trials form as important a landmark 
in the history of human justice as did the abolition of trial by ordeal and its replacement 
by trial by jury in the English legal system. The establishment of a Court and the 
working out of a procedure must come first ; thereafter it remains for the law to be 
developed. There is room for a careful and constructive criticism of the Nuremberg 
trials ; but this book does not supply it. 


International Law of the Sea. By A. P. Higgins and C. J. Colombos. 2nd Edn. (Long- 

mans, Green & Co.) 50s. 

First published in March, 1943, Higgins and Colombos on International Law of the 
Sea has become one of the recognized authorities on this subject. This new edition brings 
the work up to date in the light of developments brought about in the 1939-45 War. 

Perhaps the more important additions in the new edition are those which define the 
rights of aircraft in the matter of visit, search, and capture. International law at sea, 
based largely on usage, owes its development to the constant exercise of belligerent 
rights and to the disputes and resistance which those rights bring forth. From them 
has been evolved the code under which the present freedom of the seas is based. 

The advent of the aeroplane, and its increasing use in time of war as an instrument 
of search and, in extreme cases, of attack against belligerent shipping, raises some pretty 
problems of procedure. Visit, obviously, is impracticable as between aircraft and ship, 
and so by a natural evolution the new right of aircraft to attack an enemy merchant 
vessel which refuses orders to proceed into port for search and/or condemnation in 
prize, has been postulated. No doubt that practice, begun as an operational necessity 
during the 1939-45 War, will eventually find its way into the accepted code of international 
law at sea. 

This new edition of what has~ become a standard work raises a number of these 
points and in most cases quotes precedents. Certainly, there is a very definite need for 
the new edition, for in a constantly changing world, the international aspect of law must 
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inevitably keep pace with new development if it is not to break down into chaos. The 
book itself is admirably arranged and set out, is clear and concise in its subject matter, 
and the two indexes ensure that reference to its many numbered paragraphs is quick 
and easy. 


Sunset from the Main. By Lieut.-General H. G. Martin (‘‘ Al Khanzir”’). (Museum 

Press.) 15s. 

General Martin is a writer whose name must be known to a wide circle of readers. 
For some years he has been the Military Correspondent of The Daily Telegraph, and 
during the 1939-45 War his weekly review of the situation, published in that paper and 
in The Scotsman, was eagerly studied. He was also responsible for the war history of 
the 15th (Scottish) Division, which was a masterly piece of work. 

Not so many readers, though, will recognize him as ‘‘ Al Khanzir,”’ whose tales of 
travel and sport were such delightful contributions to the pages of Blackwood’s Magazine 
or The Cornhill, But it is as ‘‘ Al Khanzir’’ that readers of his new book will recognize 
him, for here are many of those stories to which the devotees of ‘‘ Maga ”’ used to look 
forward with such keen anticipation. 

“Al Khanzir’’—one can hardly call him Lieut.-General Martin when reviewing 
this book—was a true sportsman. He was widely travelled and had the knack of picking 
up and remembering those little twists of human experience that bring savour to an 
adventurous life. Like so many officers in the Army, he found his greatest delight during 
his service in India, and in his book he brings out some of the glories and much of the 
humour with which that vast country abounds. He has, too, the skill of words, so that 
his tales have the freshness of a day in Spring and sparkle with the colours of vivid 
experience. There is a charm about them to which even the most rigid of functionalists 
must pay tribute and which the ordinary reader will welcome with a real delight. 

India, one imagines, has now trodden the path of self-determination with a relentless 
foot and the spirit of the country must change with its forward march. But “ Al Khanzir ”’ 
has, for a moment, stopped that march and imprisoned the spirit in the pages of a book. 
Here it is, that delightful, inconsequent, and primitive spirit, under whose charm so 
many fellcaptive. Its greatest appeal, naturally, will be to those who know India and who 
already recognize the spell of that enchanting land. For them, these tales of the country- 
side, of its many-sided sport, of its primitive mythology, will revive in memory the happy 
days before republicanism became an established fact. But to others, too, this book 
must present an appeal, even if on different grounds. For here is a storyteller who is 
an adept in literary skill and whose book will stand out for its colour, its vividness, its 
humour, and its charm. 


Small Game Shooting. By Lieut.-Colonel G. P. Evans, C B.E. (Ward, Lock.) 15s. 


Lieut.-Colonel Evans’s little book on ‘‘ Smali Game Shooting ”’ will be appreciated, 
not only by those who enjoy the more formal types of shooting, but also by those who 
set such store by the lonely prowl with dog and gun, shooting for home consumption. 

The first part is devoted to assisting the beginner in the buying and fitting of a gun. 
The various theories relating to aiming, swinging, and footwork are discussed and some 
of the views expressed are of special interest to those not endowed with all the physical 
attributes of the first class shot. It is, indeed, apparent that the author has only beer 
able to obtain satisfaction in the sport he so obviously enjoys by concentration and 
careful planning. 

Writing in an easy conversational style and often in the form of reminiscences, he then 
touches on the habits and methods of shooting of most of the types of small game now 
to be found in these islands. His experience is wide and, in pursuit of the six game 
birds referred to, he has travelled to the best centres for the enjoyment of- the sport 
each yields. The “ jittle brown bird ” has a big place in his affections and one old cock 
partridge he knew and watched reminds one of the story of “‘ Redruff” in Ernest Seton 
Thompson’s famous work. 
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The last three chapters deal with shooting syndicates and gun dogs, but the views 
expressed are not well reasoned. In an age when heavy death duties have caused the 
break up of many a fine sporting estate and when crippling taxation has forced most of 
us to serve on long after the age at which we would normally have retired, those responsible 
for the continuance of our field sports have been forced to accept some form of collectivism. 
The shooting syndicate thus offers to many their only hope of following the sport they 
prefer and it is hard to agree with the author’s differentiation between it and what he 
describes as the “‘shared shoot.’”’ Divergent personalities will ruin both. 


It would be difficult to deal fully with the selection and training of a gun: dog 
in the space allotted and there are many better books on these subjects. 


The book is well produced and some of the photographs included are very attractive 
even if in some cases they do not serve to illustrate the text. 


ARMY 
I Bought a Star. By Thomas Firbank. (Harrap.) tos. 6d. 

This is a war book but is neither of the ‘‘mud, blood and thunder”’ variety, nor of 
the American ‘“‘ sex and booze”’ kind. Rather is it the well-written record of a happy 
warrior. Caught rusticating on a remote hilltop in the Pyrenees at the outbreak of war, 
he hurried home, joined a Guards Regiment, later transferring to Airborne troops, with 
whom he served in North Africa, Italy, and Holland. His story is told vividly, with 
considerable humour and no tiresome introspection. From time to time he digresses to 
state forthright views on morale, leadership, and training. 


His first weeks at the Guards’ Depot seem to have made a good and lasting im- 
pression ; he is less enthusiastic about war-time Sandhurst. Education continued in a 
holding battalion and then in a service battalion of the Regiment ; and, as a result, he 
appears to have acquired a sound outlook on soldiering. The narrative goes on to describe 
a newly-formed Airborne squadron, adventures in North Africa and the extraordinary 
exploits of the Airborne units hurried to Taranto by sea. 


When the Airborne units returned from Italy the author went to the Staff College 
where, in spite of hard work, he found time to observe his fellow students and to note a 
clique of uninspiring adherents of Marx. One student, a solicitor by trade, he remarks, 
“* would demand leave of absence to defend conscientious objectors !’’ Pre-war graduates 
may well boggle, and wonder how such types could be selected. 


The author, soon posted to the ‘‘G” Staff of the Airborne Corps, gives a spirited 
account of planning, preparation, and his activities before being flown in with the 
advanced headquarters for the Arnhem operation. Back in England again he became 
second-in-command of an Airborne Training Centre and then commanded the Airborne 
Depot. There is much of interest in these last chapters, especially the problems of man- 
management arising at the end of the War. He has a good deal to say about the method 
of officer selection by the W.O.S.Bs, with which most qualified officers will agree. Con- 
cerning a Parachute Officers Selection Board, of which he was a member, he writes : 
‘“‘ The criticism which I had of the selection procedure was that any experienced regi- 
mental officer could have picked the outstanding candidates, almost in order of merit, 
in the Mess the night before.” Others have felt the same about such boards. 


This is a book which may be read by all officers for profit and pleasure, especially 
by those who are at the outset of their careers. 


The Historical Records of the Buffs (Royal East Kent Regiment) 1919-1948, 
By Colonel C. R. B. Knight, O.B.E. (Medici Society.) 25s. 


The history of the Buffs is an epitome of the British Army, as a perusal of their 
Battle Honours will disclose. They owe their origin to a force raised in Elizabethan 
days to assist the Dutch against Spanish domination in the Netherlands, and as the 
Holland Regiment they returned to the British Establishment in 1665. Tradition and 
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the 3rd Foot have always marched in step and there is further tradition of an exceedingly 
unique and happy nature as the author’s father, the late Captain H. R. Knight, D.S.O., 
compiled the history of the original Buffs. 

From the Spring of 1940, when they mustered three battalions, the 2nd, 4th and 
5th, for the fighting in Flanders which culminated at Dunkirk, the Buffs were represented 
in the battle line on practically every front. They fought in every possible role and with 
every imaginable weapon, from a motor battalion in the Libyan desert to an armoured 
unit—the 141st Regiment, Royal Armoured Corps (The Buffs)—with Crocodiles in the 
Falaise pocket, and again in amphibious operations with Buffaloes. 

The 1st Battalion enhanced its fighting reputation from El Alamein to the Mareth 
Line, at El Hamma, and again at the Anzio bridgehead, During this period it was led 
by Lieut.-Colonel G. H. G. Smith-Dorrien, D.S.O., who was later killed as a Brigadier 
in the Gothic Line. 

In Tunisia, the 5th Battalion were mentioned in the 1st Army Commander’s 
despatches for the action against Tiger tanks of the 501 Panzer Abteilung ; later in the 
assault and capture of Gebel Rhar, or ‘‘ Long Stop Hill,” they displayed that particular 
characteristic for which the Buffs are famed—steadiness. A year later in the vicinity 
of Monte Cassino, their C.O., Lieut.-Colonel Monk was killed. 


The casualties incurred by the 4th Battalion in the severe fighting and from drowning 
at Leros were prodigious, 10 officers alone being killed. They showed a rare tenacity 
against overwhelming odds under Lieut.-Colonel Iggulden. 

For sheer cold-blooded bravery, the story of the 2nd Battalion on the River Shweli 
in Burma against the Japanese makes inspiring reading. They never faltered, nor did 
their superb companions, the Indian crews found from the 58th Field Company, Indian 
Engineers. 

This history is stamped with the hallmark of class and it is interwoven with the 
history of the War, which will guarantee that it will also be of inestimable value outside 
regimental precincts. The author displays a meticulous regard for accuracy and the 
footnotes, so essential, prevent the context of this fascinating story from being inter- 
rupted. It is remarkably well-mapped and indexed, 


Not Least in the Crusade. A short history of the Royal Army Medical Corps. 

By Peter Lovegrove. (Gale & Polden, Ltd.) 5s. 

So small a volume—there are but 81 pages of text—cannot pretend to give much 
more than an outline of the history of the Royal Army Medical Corps. In this limited 
task it succeeds admirably. 

It is common knowledge that the mortality from wounds during the 1939-45 War 
was the lowest ever known in battle. This was due partly to the new drugs discovered, 
to the elaborate blood transfusion service built up, to speed of evacuation by air, and to 
the general increase in medical knowledge between the two Wars. But as great a credit 
belongs also to the skill and devotion of the R.A.M.C. and to the individual courage of 
its officers and other ranks, who accepted cheerfully every risk to bring in wounded and 
to treat them without loss of time. 

The growth and development of the Corps is traced in these pages, briefly but 
adequately. Perhaps the greatest landmark in the development of the R.A.M.C. was 
at Scutari, during the Crimean War, which focused the light of public indignation on 
the deficiencies of the Army Medical Services. Howard Russell’s articles in The Times, 
followed by the determination of Florence Nightingale, began the march towards full 
recognition of the need for an efficient medical service and the final evolution of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps in the form we know it to-day. 

The record of the R.A.M.C. is deservedly a proud one, In this little book the author 
has done a splendid job in presenting the main facts of that record. His style is lucid 
and never flamboyant and his book is worthy of the great Corps of which he writes. 
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The History of the Corps of Royal Military Police. By Major S. F. Crozier, M.B.E. 
(Gale & Polden.) 


The bulk of this carefully written history is devoted, appropriately enough, to 
the 1939-45 War, in the course of which the ‘‘ Redcaps ” came into their own “ as the 
friends of the soldier rather than as the stern enforcers of a ruthless rule of discipline.” 
A chapter is allotted to each of the main theatres of the War, and other chapters deal 
with minor theatres and stations overseas and with special aspects of Military Police work. 


The first 27 pages of the book contain a brief historical account of the Corps up to 
1939. It is significant, in these days when the value of tradition is discounted in some 
quarters, that the historian does not hesitate to begin his story in 1511: indeed Major 
Crozier is willing to go even further back for the origins, for he writes in his introduction : 
“It is not clear whether the Provost Marshal’s department or that of the Chaplains was 
the first to be established under the Norman Kings... .” 


Past and present members of the Corps will welcome this history ; it is also to be 
commended to the general reader, who even now knows far too little of the responsibilities 
and methods of the Military Police. He should certainly not miss the chapter on the 
Special Investigation Branch, particularly the section devoted to the Middle East, 
which contains the raw material for a library of detective stories. 


General Sir Miles Dempsey contributes a foreword, to this history, which is pleasingly 
illustrated with photographs of “ Redcaps” at work. There are three appendices 
and a comprehensive index. 


A History of the ist (P.W.O.) Battalion, the Dogra Regiment, 1887-1947. By 
C. T. Atkinson. (The Camelot Press, Southampton.) , 
For his steadfast courage, his sturdiness, his staunchness in tight places, and his 
loyalty, the Dogra is well known. It is not surprising, therefore, that this Battalion 
won so many distinctions during peace and war in this eventful period of sixty years. 


The 37th Dogras, as the Battalion was then named, were selected for active service 
for the first time in 1891, when they took part in the Black Mountain Expedition. With 
the absorbing accounts of their exploits in Chitral and against the Mohmands ; of their 
experiences in various Indian stations ; and of the prominent part they took in Mesopo- 
tamia during the 1914-1918 War, the first part of this history may be said to close. 


Having seen further active service on the frontier of India soon after their return, 
it was in 1922 that the 37th Dogras became the 1st (P.W.O.) Battalion of the 17th Dogra 
Regiment, of which the 38th and 1/41st Dogras became the 2nd and 3rd Battalions 
and the 2/41st the roth Training Battalion. 


From 1931, the tempo rises. Active service in Burma during the rebellion, followed 
by several operations in Waziristan cover the years until 1941. And then, in 1942, the 
Battalion found itself in Burma once more, fighting the Japanese. From Burma, after 
taking a full share in the reconquest of that country, the next step was to Malaya whence, 
after a period, the 1st Dogras were sent to Java to assist in quelling the insurgents. It 
was not until 1946 that the Battalion returned to India. 


This book will be welcomed by all those connected with the Dogras and by the many 
friends they made on active service and elsewhere. 


AIR 


Fellowship of the Air 1901-1951, the Jubilee Book of the Royal Aero Club. By B. J. 

Hurren (Iliffe and Sons). 30s. 

In his Introduction, the President of the Royal Aero Club says: ‘‘ You will find as 
much enjoyment in learning of the Club’s activities as many of us had in taking part in 
them.”” This characteristic understatement will not conceal the brilliance of invention, 
organizing power, and tremendous energy possessed by at least the earlier members of the 
Club: they “‘ enacted the history herein recorded.” 
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The idea of the Club originated from a woman, Miss Vera Hedges Butler, during a 
balloon voyage on 24th September, 1901, and the first part of the book, which covers the 
period from 1¢01 to 1907, deals with the balloon era. Perhaps the most important event 
was the appiication of an engine to a balloon, and a flight round the Eiffel Tower by a 
Brazilian, Santos Dumont. From that date balloons became navigable, instead of merely 
drifting with the wind. 


That era ended with the Wright’s brief flight at Kitty Hawk in December, 1903. 
Either ballooning or flying was a very expensive hobby and accounts are given in the book ; 
perhaps these high costs, borne by the private pockets of the earlier enthusiast, will explain 
the long interval between the first flight of the Wrights and the first flight to be made in 
Great Britain, that by Lord Brabazon early in 1909. 


Santos Dumont, an honorary member of the Club, complained to the Daily Mail that 
although in other countries private aviators had been assisted by money prizes there were 
none in England. On the same day, 17th November, 1906, the Daily Mail oiiered a 
£10,000 prize for a flight from London to Manchester ; and by the end of 1907 no less 
than £23,000 in prizes was available for the would-be long distance pilot in this Country. 
This Daily Mail prize, however, and their similar one for a 1,000 mile flight in stages 
round Britain, were both won by Frenchmen. In 1909, Bleriot flew the English Channel 
and we ceased to live on an island. The Pall Mall Gazette headed its leader: ‘‘ And there 
was no more sea.”’ 


Between 1911 and 1914 the nation, rather than the Government, prepared for war 
with Germany. The Army preferred horses to horsepower, and the Navy was not con- 
vinced that aircraft were of any military use. When war was declared in 1914, the Army 
had 84 serviceable aircraft, and the Navy 26. 


When the War ended, the R.A.F. had 55,000 engines and 44,000 airframes. Though 
the Club, primarily a sporting club, took a back seat during the war, most of its members 
were involved. Three of them, in 1914, bombed the Zeppelin sheds at Friedrichshafen. 


In July, 1918, the Daily Mail offered a third {10,000 prize for a trans-Atlantic flight, 
and telephoned a reminder to the Club on November 14th, three days after the Armistice. 
It was won by Alcock and Brown on 14th June, 1919, flying a Vickers Vimy aircraft with 
two Rolls-Royce engines of 350 h.p. each. 


Fifty pages, one-fifth of the book, deal with the events of the last 33 years in which 
the Club was concerned : the Schneider Trophy ; long distance flights all over the World, 
including those of Jean Batten and Amy Mollison ; the stoppage of all sporting flying in 
1939 with little regard to its advantages in training new pilots; Lord Kemsley’s gift of 
£100,000 to stimulate private flying and gliding; National Air Races, with seven cups 
and trophies including the King’s Cup; and the Daily Express adding its quota of 
incentives to those of the Daily Mail and the Daily Graphic. 


The indexing is excellent, including an index of about 500 names. One very minor 
criticism ! The author refers on page 149 to Frank Hedges Butler, at 66, being ‘‘ active 
despite his advancing years.”’ But those of us who are aviation enthusiasts like Mr. 
Winston Churchill or Lord Brabazon, and who may be between 60 and 80 years old, are 
not ‘‘ advanced in years ;” we are only just getting our second wind. 
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